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LITERATURE a 
AND THE NEW MAN 7 


by Eugene Jolas ? 
if 
LL 


Review of an Evolution — The Night-mind and Day-mind — Lévy-Bruhl, 

Freud and Jung — The New Anthropology vs. the Error of the New 
‘Humanism — Objectivism, or : Vagaries of the New-York School — Poetry 
and Anti-Poetry — The Beautiful and the Ugly — Towards Synthetism 


* 
* * 


? . 
I confess to a feeling for life that postulates the pre-logical and tries to ee 
bring it into relation with conscious man as well as with reality in move- a 


‘Ment. The individual and not the group creates a vision. 
_ Poetry — I use the term in its generic semantics as indicating the primal 


a contemporaneous process. It seeks to compete with machines and 
newspapers. It has become political. It seeks its subject in the mass- 
Man, and insists on presenting life as a reportorial document. 


* 
* * 


_ For three years transition, almost alone of all the movements today, set a 
is face against the pragmatism of the age. Almost alone it fought for the \ 
ision of a new humanity. Its arrival coincided with a crisis of the imagi- 
lation. In the chaos of the post-war period a confusion of values had set in. 

an epoch that was interested primarily in reducing all creative express- 
| to a mere auxiliary and conductor of a collectivistic program of 
g, transition sought to present an ideology that would combine the 
mmitive, instinctive mythology with a modern consciousness. We 
refore fought the realistic idea of poetic values. We encouraged the 
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imagination in all ils intuitive associations by positing a cor | of 
y reality that refused to entangle itself any longer in an archaic dualism. 
, By publishing and defending Work in Progress, the new creation 0 Np 
| James Joyce, transition established a basis for a literary insurrection that 
| included a radically new conception of the processes of consciousness and — 
of the development of language. Like the second Faust, Work in Progress — 
will, Iam very sure, continue to baffle the non-visionary minds, although ~ 
the immensity of its plan and execution as well as the magnificence — 
of its humor and cosmic imagination cannot fail to interest those who do — 
not see in creative expression merely a means for communication. : 

To show to what extent the disintegration of conventional methods of © 

ay literary communication was progressing among foreign writers as well, 
I published the work of Hans Arp, Leon-Paul Fargue, Henry Michaux, | 
Eric de Haulleville, and many others. By revealing the work of the Surrea- — 
listes in translation, fransition introduced a spirit, which, nurtured on — 
; Rimbaud,Freud and Lautréamont, sought in the discovery of another real- — 
ity the exclusive aim of expression. Although my own definition of reality — 
differs from theirs in the implication of methodology, I have no hesitancy — 
in saying that the Surrealistes, following in the wake of Dada, were the — 
only ones to recognize the importance of the explorations into the sub- y 
conscious world. But the movement remained incomplete, in my opinion, © 
because it refused to consider the problem of the word in the struggle for — 
a new reality. Its revolutionary activity did not transcend the traditional — 
style. ‘ 
Portion published the work of Gertrude Stein, whose psychological — 
experiments with language have made a profound inroad into the con- — 
ventional ideas of philology. She has made possible word correspondences ~ 
and rhythmic enchainments that will forever make it impossible to — 
consider literary composition as the mere evocation of documentary © 
phenomena. | ae 
In order to demonstrate the parallel development in other arts, éransi-— 
tion published the work of the new painters, and was the first of the Anglo- 
Saxon reviews to introduce the art of creative photography. It is regret- 
table that this should now be taken up by snobs and epigones. = = 
The influence of the experiments of transition is making itself felt in 
the work of the young writers in both England and America. Instead of 
the purely reportorial-objective realism of the ‘* Middle-Westerners ”’, 
who have been cluttering up the pages of the magazines with their sordid 
boredom, we re-established the reign of the imagination, = = == 
Parallel with this more or less ‘* evangelica! ”’ effort went the att 
to find an ideology based on the new psychological and philosop 
viewpoints as well as on the fact that America and Russia are cr 
reality with which the artist of the future cannot fail to reckon. I fou 
is was impossible to retrace our steps, as many of our contempora 
doing, and seek in a resurrection of past ideals the basis for our. 
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Eugene Jolas 


‘But it was also obvious that as a result of recent explorations into the 
unconscious and the discovery of its relation to the eternal mythos, the 
Freudian symbol of the personal did not suffice to explain the com- 
plexity of the human spirit. 

Thus the ideas that transition has stood for may be briefly summarized 
as follows : the mythos and the dream, i. e. the evocation of the instinctive 
personal and collective universe ; the attempt to define the new man in 
relation to his primal consciousness ; the revolution of the word. All of 
these are interdependent functions of the modern spirit. 

transition attempted a discipline. The absolute denial of reality,we found, 
is often beyond human capacity. Only a mystic, living with his hallucina- 
tory world, can properly achieve this. It is difficult for us who are rooted 
in the earth. But there are things beyond reality. It is the duty, then, of 
the creator to find the bridge between the primal and the objective worlds 
and to consciously fuse his discoveries into an organic whole. 


* 
* * 


Throughout. history men have struggled with the daimon. The nine- 
teenth century, being mostly pre-occupied with rationalistic ideas, ig- 
nored it, but philosophers and psychologists have since given the study of 
the inner world a new impulse. 

In France, it is Professor Lévy-Bruhl who has penetrated the primitive 
processes of thinking. His discoveries are only now beginning to react 
upon the younger generation. In Vienna, Dr. Freud continues his correc- 
tives. Although we stand in reverence before the genius of the scientist 
‘who in The I and the It and more recently in The Malaise in Civilization 
has gone beyond his initial point of departure, we feel nevertheless that he 
does not entirely meet our conceptions of the creative spirit. By reducing 
everything to the dogma of a neurosis, he eliminates layers of the poetic 
genesis that are essential for esthetic understanding. 

_ The enigmatic in the human soul is approached from another angle 
by Dr. C. G. Jung. In the essay which éransition is publishing in this issue, 
an epochal step forward has been made. Not only does the unconscious 
‘contain the repressed elements of the personal life of the creator, says 
‘Dr. Jung, but it is also the vessel containing ingredients that relate him 
‘to the collective life of humanity. The latter force may be menacing in 
the supra-personal dementia, or else beneficent in the poet’s vision, or 
the religious sentiment. But the poet gathers these forces in him and pre- 
‘Sents them through his conscious act as a revivified condition of the perso- 
Nal-collective unconscious. Past generations emerge and manifest them- 
selves. In dream and phantasies there are symbols that are identical with 
those of the sagas and the fairy tales of humanity. 

It is in the recognition that in the human being there is a good deal of 
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nocturnal chaos dating back from his primitive ancestors that the disco- 
veries of the new psychology interest us. The night-mind of man crops ou 
in a thousand ways, and although the intellect is the final arbiter and 
corrective, poetry draws its strength from the sources of the hidden forces — 
of nature. All poetic experience is a struggle towards the light, or as Bach- 
ofen putit a hundred years ago, from the *‘ mother-empire to the paternal 
reign ”’ 
The creative imagination is not a priori a rational one. It proceeds from — 
the primal, almost somnambulistic phase to that of intuition. Then the in- — 
telligence sets in, when as Novalis said, ‘“ everything involuntary 
becomes voluntary. ” { 


Por ’ 

A scission has occured between our conception of the traditional man 

and the modern man. 

Of all the attempts to find a basic philosophic concept to guide us. 

out of the post-war confusion, it seems to me the most muddled one so far 

has been the new humanism. It is interesting to watch from this vantage 

point the gyrations of the literateurs who, having floundered around in 

the collectivistic mire for so long, suddenly find it expedient to climb on 

the reactionary band-wagon. o 

With Allan Tate I regard the theories of the new humanists as dangerous’ 

to art. The ethos which these pragmatic mystics wish to filter into literary 

' expression is somewhat reminiscent of that wave of holier-than-thou senti- 
mentalism that destroyed a good deal of expressionistic literature a decade 
ago. Literature has nothing to do with this ethos. It is itself ethos. i 

| The criticism of the utilitarianism and pagan expansiveness of the age, 
| which Irving Babbitt and his disciples are engaged in, is nothing new. 
A transition has been fighting the naturalistic spirit for three years. But it is 
also true that there have been a good many minds in America — Sherwood 
Anderson, Waldo Frank, Van Wyck Brooks and others — who have 
long ago recognized this fact and have opposed the sordidness of the me- 
chanistic impulse. . 
The values which the new humanists wish to set up, because man has 
lost his humility before a whole transcending him, are traditional, ethi al 
and humanistic principles. The problem of a moral consciousness is more 
than ever with us, But it is not by turning back that we can find the solu 
tion. What Mr. Babbitt and his friends propose is a pseudo-philosophy 
rooted in theology and a distorted metaphysical literature. The applica- 
Hon of moral dogmas of this kind to literary expression is inacceptable 
What is really needed is a study of man in relation to his modern world 
The individual, in an age of flux, wavers between many clashing cur 
and finds it difficult to find a unity to direct him. The intregrity of t 
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individual is being attacked from many sides. American civilization de- 
Judes him into facile beliefs in progress,although the mechanical conformity 
_to which he finds himself subjected, confuses him at every step. 
_ The new man should combine in himself the possibilities for universality. 
He will not be the homo faber, the homo sapiens, the metaphysical 
man, the dionysian man, the automatic man, the economic man. He will 
be all of them in one. He will become conscious to a very high degree, 
because he will finally, through analysis, come to know himself. The indus- 
trial revolution needs an individual who will blend the intellectual and 
emotional side of his nature, who will harness science to eternal humanity, 
who will nullify the antinomy of nature and man. He will proceed from 
the premise that the eternal mythos remains unchanged, that only the 
conditions of living have changed, and that biological changes occur only 
in the degree of the intensity of our nervous reaction to reality. 
The new man, represented by the creative spirit, will build his work 
_ on the consciousness of a purified individualism. It will be an individualism 
_ that is sufficiently deep to produce a compensation with groups, races, 
civilizations, economic systems, and even linguistic aggregations. He 
will be able to bend with pity over humanity’s stumbling attempts to 
see the light. He must needs be against the excessive, decadent indiv.dual- 
ism which produded the art of the neurones. The individualism of a 
_mal du siécle, with its puerile narcissism, is not for him. 


* 
* * 


___In the domain of epic literary expression we observe the phenomenon a 
of a current towards a new naturalism. In France the emergence of the pe: 
_ populist school of Lemonnier and Thérive has been hailed in some quarters ae 
_as the fore-runner of neo-realism, an attitude which seeks in a documen- A 
tary description of the people the aim of the epic manifestation. In 4 
_ Russia we have an identical attitude, although still more emphasized on E 
the sociological side. The writer is called upon to dispense with ‘ inven- ; 
tion ’’, since the proletarian reality, it is held, surpasses the poetic ima- 
 gination. The direction is toward a reportorial literature. The writer's 
mission in Soviet Russia henceforth is to write for the primitive reader. 
in Germany we have the continuation of the “‘ new objectivism " and the 
_ demand that the writer concentrate on a Niveau-Senkung, i. e. a levelling 
‘down of his values in order to reach the masses. 
_ We have here a curious phenomenon. The enormous influence 
of Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, John Dos Passos, etc. is not foreign to 
its development. An American romanticism has caught the imagination 
of many European writers. It is not to be denied that the forceful and 
colorful quality of modern America reacts upon the outsider like an almost 
ult fact. But the shallowness of the literary photographers of the 
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New-York school, their pretentiousness in demanding the prerogative 
to give voice to the impulses of the people, their misunderstanding of 
the relationship between expression and communication — all these 
factors help in the general confusion. Many a talented young American 

who came to Paris during the past three years with a manuscript in his 

pocket, thought it essential to reveal his optic dexterity by presenting 

a story of his life or that of his neighbors. Let us forget for a moment 

that, as a rule, the story was atrociously written. It usually claimed as its 

chief merit absolute verity to life. This naive attitude forgot that even the 

police reporter — consciously or unconsciously — deforms the facts he 
has gathered. The passion for the * document "is now at its height. How 
long it will last I cannot say. It all depends upon the organisations which 
have succeeded in constructing Babylonian literary factories on Manhattan 
Island, and which will goon doing this so as long as literary guilds and 
other bookclubs continue to bamboozle the reader of the provinces (1). 
The period immediately following the war was one of disquietand de. pair. 
But let us not forget that the war did not particularly influence the arts. 
[t interrupted temporarily an anti-positivist movement, and I am inclined 
to believe that we are only now returning to the point where we left off. _ 


Bis 


; * 
4 TheZrevolt against poetry today is a very real one.3We are facing a 
; movement of anti-poetry. The vegetative-materialistic-concrete-opti- 
mistic is celebrating its cheap little triumph. A melioristic dementia has 
seized the world. But, as Gottfried Benn declares in a recent essay, poetry 
will survive only if we return to the “ self-conscious I, this late mood 
of nature’. The mind of man will continue to look into its own m 
terious forests where the unicorns wander and where demonic beings da 
ss before the miraculous fires. Nothing can ever destroy in him the imm 
i night of the pre-historic. 7 
Py Poetry has suffered too long however, from the imperative of a | 
androgynous kind of beauty. It is high time that we revise our notions 
the beautiful and its supposed antithesis. I feel we should no longer ace 
the classical definitions without revising them. Against mere glacial 
static beauty there should be placed the monstrous, the grotesque, 
tenebrous, the diabolical, the things the night has hidden. The w 
illusion,in Nietzsche’s sense, includes the will to penetrate into the da 
recesses of the human spirit. It is here where American poetry, with 


(1) Joseph Roth, a young German novelist, recently stated in an essay: 

The works of the new Americans satisiy the curiosity of the simplemin 

for the private lite of his fellow-men, just os the works of pseudo-revelutio 
babe J in Russia satisfy his interest in the extraordinary, the world-histo 
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‘exception of geiters fas not yet stepped out of the Calvinistic atmos- 
ere. 


#x 
Pure objectivism fails, because it is the antithesis of subjectivism. It . 
follows the extreme swing of the pendulum towards a craze for actuality e. 
and factual experiences which can only end in artistic sterility and a 5 
return to the literature of the commonplace. If we wish to find a standard 
for life and literature, we cannot, of course, escape the results of the per- 
‘sonal and collective experiences. But creative expression envisages the 
combined forces of the human spirit. The writer proceeds from his own : 
individuality to a connection with the humanity around him. He does 
not shirk the dark and sinister aspects of life. He presents life in its 
universal relationships and is not afraid to destroy in order to create | 
iis vision. : 
_ The epic writer of the future will not copy reality. He will create, with 
the material he possesses, another world in which he will make his own 
aws. This other world is not above his own world, but identical with it. Ae 
Like James Joyce in Ulysses, he will seek the fantastic of the real world. 
_ * The highest indication of will is the belief in the illusion ’’, said 
Nietzsche. The phantasms of the new man are not very different from 
ose of his ancestor. They are only differently expressed. For this he 
‘needs an attitude of the mind that presents the unifying process of thought 
by the organizing intellect via pre-logical passivity, intuition, consciou 
hallucination. Thus he can create, through synthetism, the unity o Ee 
science and life, mythos and consciousness. He will be able to invent a i 
new world in which appearance blends with reality, and in which the : 
delusional mechanism is a voluntary act. 
a Beet us have myths and more myths! 
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It is incontestably certain that psychology — as the : 4 
science of psychic processes — may be brought into ie 
relation with the science of literature. The soul is the mo- 8 
ther and the receptacle of all the sciences as well as os 
every work of art. The science of the soul shouid thus be 
able to demonstrate and. explain the psychological struc- 
ture of the work of art on the one hand and the psycholo- 
gical postulates of the artistic-creative man on the 
other. These two tasks are of a radically different nature : 
in the first case it is a question of an “ intentionally ” 
ormed product of complicated psychic activities, in the 
second case, however, it concerns the psychic apparatus 
itself. In the first case also, the object of psychological 
ynalysis and interpretation is the firmly circumscribed, 
concrete work of art, whereas in the second, it is the living- 
creative man in the most individual form of his unique 
ersonality. Although both objects are in the most inti- 
mate relation and are connected in indissoluble reciprocal 
action, it is impossible for one to explain the other. To be 
we may draw conclusions from one to the other, 
these conclusions are never convincing. Even at 
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best, they are and remain probabilities, or felicitous ap- 
percus. Goethe’s special relation to his mother gives us 
indeed a glimpse, when we examine Faust’s exclamation : 
“© The mothers, mothers, it sounds so strange. ” But we 
do not succeed in discovering just how a Faust can emerge 
through the connection with the mother, although down 
deep we surmise that in the man Goethe this relationship 
somehow existed. Nor can we, reversely, in any way 
recognize, or deduce conclusively form the Nibelungen- | 
ring the fact that Wagner was inclined towards feminine 
“ transvestitism ”, albeit here, too, secret paths lead from 
the heroic element of the Nibelungen to the morbidly 
feminine in the man Wagner. j 

The present state of psychological science which — be it 
said in passing — is the youngest of all sciences, inno way 
permits us to establish strict causal associations in this 
region which, as a science, it ought to do. Psychology 
gives us positive causalities only in the region of the semi- 
psychological instincts and reflexes. But where the real 
life of the soul begins, i. e. in the complex, we must be 
satisfied with painting vast canvases of events, and color- 
ful pictures of the strange and super-humanly ingenious 
tissues, and we cannot designate even a single process as 
‘““ necessary ”. If this were not the case, and if psycho- 
logy could show positive causalities in the work of art 
and in artistic creation, the whole science of art would 
be deprived of its own ground and become merely a 
special branch of psychology. Although psychology 
should never give up its claim to explore and establish 
the causality of complicated processes, without renoun- 
cing itself, it can never attain the fulfillment’ of this 
claim, because the irrational-creative, which stand: 
out most distinctly in art, would ultimately mock at 
all rationalizing efforts. All ordinary expression ma 
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be explained causally, but creative expression, which is the 
absolute contrary of ordinary expression, will be forever ¥ 
hidden from human knowledge. We may continue to : 
describe it, and sense it, but in appearance only, and we 
will never understand it. The science of art and psychology 
will be dependent one upon the other, and the principle 
of the one will not negate that of the other. The principle i 
of psychology demands the appearance of the given psy- ; 
chic element as being deducible, the principle of the sci- “a 
ence of art demands the consideration of the psychic as ‘g 
- something really existent, whether it be a question of the 3 
work of art or of the artist himself. Both principles are Rh 
_ valid in spite of their relativity. 4 
4 
ES 


I. Part e 


THE WORK OF ART 


The psychological consideration of the literary work of 
art differs from that of the literary science, in accordance 
with its position of principle. The values and significances 
which are decisive for the latter may, so to speak, be 
unimportant for the former, indeed works of a highly 
_ dubious literary value often appear to the psychologist 
as tremendously interesting. The so-called psychological 
novel, for instance, is far from offering the psychologist ae 
- that which the literary method expects of it. The psycho- ia 
— logical novel, regarded as a completed whole, explains 
itself. It is, as it were, its own psychology, which the 
psychologist would at best have to complete or to criti- 
size, but which does not answer the highly essential ques- 
tion, how this author came upon this novel. But we shall 
not be concerned with this problem until the second part 
of this treatise. 
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Reversely, the Rep jenologtedl noeel offers i in ge ner al 
better psychological possibilities, since the non-psycholo-_ 
gical intention of the author does not assume a certain — 
psychology of his characters and this not only leaves 
space to analysis and interpretation, but meets it with 
description. Good examples of this are the novels of 
Benoit and the English fiction stories in the style of Rider — 
Haggard which lead through Conan Doyle to that fayo- — 
rite literary mass product, the detective story. The great- _ 
est of American novels, Moby Dick by Melville, likewise 
belongs to this class. a 
The exciting description of facts which renounces — 
apparently all psychological communication, is especially — 
of the greatest interest to the psychologist, for the entire | 
story is constructed against an unspoken psychological — 
background which appears to the critical eye all the purer 
and more unadulterated the more the author is uncon- — 
scious of this premise. In the psychological novel, on the 
other hand, the author himself attempts to lift the primi-— 4 
tive psychic material of his work of art from mere hap- : 
pening into a sphere of psychological elucidation and inter- — 
pretation which often darkens the psychic background 
to the point of opaqueness. It is precisely out of ee 
of this kind that the “ layman ” gets “ psychology ”. a 
while only psychology can give a een meaning to the 
novels of the first kind. =a 
The illustration given here with regard to the novel isa 1s 
psychological principle that transcends considerably the 
limits of this special form of the literary work of art. It 
may also be noticed in poetry, and in Faust it divides ie 
first from the second part. The love tragedy i is se ae 
tory, the second part, however, requires the labor | 
interpretation. To the first part the psychologist would 
unable to add anything that the poet has not sions 
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tter ; but the second part, eth its immense phenome- 
‘nology, has consumed the formative strength of the poet s 
to such an extent that nothing is explained any more by 
itself ; on the contrary, the reader’s need for interpreta- 
tion is constantly challenged from verse to verse. Faust 
probably exemplifies best the two extremes of the literary 
work of art in its psychological aspect. 
For the sake of clarity, I should like to characterize the 
one as the psychological, and the other as the visionary a 
type of creation. The psychological type has for material a a 
meaning which moves within the radius of human con- a 
sciousness, as, for instance, an understanding of life, a | 
shock, the experience of a passion, or human destiny in 
general, which is known to the common consciousness, or 
which, at least, we are capable of feeling commonly. 
This material has been received into the soul of the poet ; 
it has been lifted from the quotidian to the height of his 
, "experience, and fashioned in such a way that its expression 
with convincing power stirs all that which, because of its 
-commonness, has been dumbly and painfully felt, and, 
therefore, avoided or overlooked, into the clearest con- : 
sciousness of the listener, thus bringing him to a higher cae 
clarity and a wider humanity. The primal matter of this 
formation stems from the sphere of man, from his eter- 
nally recurring suffering and joy; it is the content of 
human consciousness clarified and transfigured in his 
poetic composition. The poet has relieved the psychologist 
of all work. Or shall the psychologist wrnlors the reason 
“why Faust fell i in love with Gretchen ? Or why Gretchen 
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love novel, the class novel, the family novel, the detective 
story, the social novel, the didactic poem, most lyric a 
poems, tragedy and comedy. Whatever be their artistic — 
form, the substance of psychological artistic creation al- — 
ways comes from the wide field of conscious human expe- 
rience, from the psychic fore-ground of our most intense 
experiences. I, therefore, call this kind of artistic creation, 
psychological as well, because it is everywhere within the 
frontiers of the psychologically comprehensible and tan- 
gible. Everything essential, from the experience to the 
composition, takes place in the region of transparent psy- 
chology. Even the irrational raw material of the expe- 
rience has nothing foreign about it — on the contrary, — 
it is the thing we have always known: passion and its — 
destinies, the destinies and the experience of them by — 
suffering ; eternal nature, its beauties and its terrors. 

The abyss that opens up between Faust I and Faust I~ 
separates also the psychological and visionary types of - 
artistic creation. Here everything is reversed : the mate- 
rial or the experience which becomes the substance of the ~ 
composition, is something unknown, it is of foreign es-_ 
sence, partaking of the background itself, and emerging, 
as it were, from abysses of pre-historic epochs or from 
light-worlds and dark-worlds, of super-human nature, a 
primal experience to which human nature almost threa- 
tens to succumb through weakness and incomprehension. 
Its value and power are based on the fearfulness of the 
experience which rises, strange and cold, out of timeless 
depths, a glittering, demonic-grotesque thing, bursting 
human values and beautiful form, a ghastly-ridiculous 
skein of the eternal chaos a “ crimen laesae majestatis 


humanae ”’, to quote Nietzsche. The confusing aspect ¢ 
n 


mighty and senseless happenings transcending the rea 
es of human feeling and comprehension on all sides, 
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pene.) xe a 
demands something very different of artistic creation i 
from that demanded by the experience of the foreground. e 
The latter never tears asunder the cosmic curtain, it “g 
never bursts the frontiers of the humanly possible, and 3 


for this reason it passes willingly, in spite of the great- 
est shocks to the individual, into the form of human 
artistic composition. The former, however, rends the cur- 
tain upon which the pictures of the cosmos are painted, 
from top to bottom, and opens up a glimpse into incom- 
prehensible depths of that which has not yet been. Into 
other worlds ? into the darkness of the spirit ? into the 
origins of pre-historic epochs ? into the future of unborn 
generations ? We can neither affirm these questions 
nor deny them. 


“« Gestaltung, Umgestaltung 

Des ew’gen Sinnes ew’ge Unterhaltung ”. 
; Primal vision faces us in the Shepherd of Hermas, in 
_ Dante, in the second Faust, in Nietzsche’s Dionysian 
_ experience, in Wagner’s Nibelungenring, in Spitteler’s 
_ Olympian Spring, in the poems of William Blake, in the 
_ * Tpnerotomachia ” of the monk Francesco Colonna, in 
- Jacob Boehme’s philosophic-poetic stammering. In more 
restricted and concise form this experience constitutes 
_ the essential feature in the case of Rider Haggard, in so 
far as his writings have to do with SHE, in the case of 
_ Benoit (principally in ’Atlantide) in the case of Kubin 
(The Other Side), of Meyrink (especially The Green Face, 
which is not to be underestimated), of Goetz (The Space- 
less Kingdom), of Barlach (The Dead Day), ete. 
_ Concerning the material of the psychological artistic 
creation we need never ask ourselves: What does it 
consist of ? What does it mean ? But here, in the case of 
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the visionary experience, this question arises immedia- 
tely. People demand commentaries and se 
they are astonished, they wonder, they are confused, — 
suspicious, or worse still, feel loathing. There are no echoes — 
from the region of human every day life, but dreams, | 
nocturnal fears and ghastly premonitions of psychic 
darknesses come to life. The majority of the public rejects 
this material, unless it appeals to the coarsest sensations, — 
and even the literary expert is often considerably emba-_ 
rassed by it. To be sure, Dante and Wagner made his 
task somewhat easier, since the historic happening, with — 
the former, and the mythic event, with the latter, envel-— 
ops the primal vision so that as “ material ” it can be 
misunderstood. With both, however, the dynamics and 
the profound meaning lie neither in the historic nor in the 
mythological material, but in the primal vision expressed — 
therein. Even with Rider Haggard, who generally and 
pardonably is considered a fiction writer, the “ yarn ” is 
only a means — a suspiciously over-luxuriant one, to be 
sure — for the capture of an important and, in the last ‘ 
analysis, superior meaning. : 

It is strange that, in strictest contrast to the material 
of the psychological creation, there should be a profound 
darkness over the visionary material, a darkness which, we 
frequently should like to believe, is not unintentional. We 
are naturally inclined — and especially today under the 
influence of Freud’s psychology — to assume that behing 
all this grotesque darkness there must exist the most 
personal experiences, through which we might explain the 
strange vision of chaos, and comprehend why it still seen ms 
at times as if the poet were intentionally hiding thes ori- 
gins of his experience. It is only one step from this ten 
dency to the conjecture that the question at stake is | 
morbidly neurotic product — a CON TPEEIES tha 
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C. G. Jung 
not seem unjustified, since to the visionary material 
there cling peculiarities that we also observe in the fan- 

tasies of the demented. And reversely, there is often : 

inherent in the psychopathic product a significance that 3 

we otherwise find only in genius. The psychologist who : 

is orientated towards Freud will, therefore — quite natu- 

rally —- be inclined to consider the entire phenomenon s 

from the standpoint of pathology, seeking to explain the 

strange forms of the primal experience as substitute 

figures and attempts to conceal, on the assumption that a 
personal and intimate experience marked by the character 

of “* incompatibility ’’ preceded that which I characterize | 
as “* primal vision ”. We might assume that the event in "es 
question be, for instance, a love experience, of a moral or 
esthetic nature which could seem incompatible with the 
_whole personality, or at least with the fiction of conscious- 
ness ; for this reason the “ I ” of the poet would try to 
suppress the experience as a whole or at least in its essen- 
tial parts, or else to make it invisible (unconscious). To 
this end, they claim, the entire arsenal! of a pathological 
‘imagination is mobilized, and because this effort is an 

‘unsatisfactory substitute action, they assert, it has to 
_be repeated in an almost endless succession of composi- 
tions. Thus the overgrowing plenitude of monstrous, 
_demoniacal, grotesque and perverse characters would have 
to develop, on the one hand, as substitutes for the “ non- 
accepted ” experiences and serving as a disguise for them 
on the other hand. 

_ Although this piece of psychology really belongs to 
the ee, psychology of the poet, and would therefore 
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origin of the visionary material and thus, scientifically, 

the psychology of those curious works of art. "4 

I make an exception of my own position on the assump- q 

tion that it is less generally known and understood than ~ 

the one just outlined. ; 

The reduction of the visionary experience to a personal — 

one makes the former something figurative, a mere “ sub- — 

stitute ”. With this the visionary contents lose their “ pri- — 

mal character ”, the “ primal vision ”’ becomes a symp- — 

tom, and the chaos degenerates into a psychic distur-” 

bance. The explanation, grown calm, reverts to the fron-— 

tiers of the well-ordered cosmos, the perfection of which 
practical reason had never presumed. Its inevitable 
imperfections are abnormalities and maladies which, in 
accordance with the premise, also belong to human na- 

ture. The convulsive outlook into beyond-human abysses 

unveils itself as illusion, and the poet as a deceived decei- 

ver. His primal experience was human-all-too-human 

| — so much so, that he was unable even to take an atti- 

| tude towards it, but had to hide it from himself. 1 

We do well to look these inevitable consequences of 

‘ the reduction to the personal in the face, otherwise we 

; might not see whither this kind of explanation will lead : 

4 it leads from the psychology of the work of art away to 

: the personal psychology of the poet. The latter 1s not to 

; 


be denied. But the former also exists and cannot simply 
be gotten rid of by a “tour de passe-passe ”. What use the 
poet makes of the work of art, whether it be to him 4 
trick, a disguise, a form of suffering, or an action, does not 
interest us in this section. Our task is rather to explain 
the work of art psychologically, and it is necessary there: 
fore, that we take its basis, its primal experience, as ser 
iously as in the case of the psychological artistic creation 
where, of course, nobody can doubt the reality and sé 
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- Jung 
-riousness of the primal experience. Here, of course, it is 
much more difficult to summon the necessary faith, for 
it might seem as if the primal visionary experience were 
something that could not be met with in general expe- 
rience. It reminds us so unfortunately of obscure metaphy- 
sics, that well-meaning reason feels obliged to interfere. 
And inevitably it comes to the conclusion that we cannot 
by any means take such things so seriously ; otherwise 
the world might fall back into darkest superstition. Those 
‘who happen to be disinclined towards “ occultism ” 
imagine that beneath a visionary experience there lies 
‘“ rich imagination ”’, “ poetic caprice ”, in brief, psycho- 
logical “ poetic license ”. And certain poets help this 
along by assuring for themselves a proper distance from 
their work ; thus, for instance, Spitteler states that one could 
have quite ‘as well sung, instead of “ Olympic Spring ” 
the song: “‘ Good Morning Merry Springtime ”. Poets 
are only human beings, however, and what a poet says 
about his work does not always belong to the best that could 
be said about it. It is probable that here we face nothing 
less than the necessity to defend the seriousness of the 
primal experience, even against a personal resistance on 
the part of the poet himself. 
The Shepherd of Hermas, like the Divine Comedy, or 
like Faust, is interwoven with the echoes of the initial 
love experience, indeed, it attains its coronation and 
completion through the visionary experience. We have no 


time of the second part. In the long sequence of Stages 

Dbetween Hermas-Dante-Gethe extending over almost 

o thousand years, we find, coincidentally, the personal 
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love experience not only co-ordinated with, but subordi- © 
nated to the greater experience of the vision. This testi- — 
mony is exceedingly important, for it proves that (apart — 
from the personal psychology of the poet) the vision with- — 
in the work of art represents a deeper and stronger — 
experience than human passion. As regards the work of — 
art (which should never be confounded with the personal — 
poet) it is indubitable that the vision is a true primal ~ 
experience, irrespective of the opinion which those who — 
rationalize may have about it. It is not a derivative, not a q 
secondary or symptomatic thing, but a real symbol, to” 
wit: an expression for unknown substance. Just as the 
, love experience is the real experience of a real fact, so 1s _ 
the vision. Whether its object be of a physical, a psychic — 
ry or a metaphysical nature, does not concern us. It is psychic 
reality, having the same dignity as the physical. The 
experience of human passion stands within the frontiers 
of consciousness ; the object of the vision, however, lies” 
beyond. In the emotion we experience known things, but 
intuition leads us to unknown and hidden things, to 
things that are secret by nature, and which, if they are 
ever conscious, are intentionally hidden and secreted 
away; for this reason there clings to them, from time 
ny immemorial, mystery, strangeness and illusion. They 
; are hidden from man, and he hides from them with Deisi- 
daimonia, seeking shelter behind the shield of science and 
the armor of reason. The cosmos is his day faith which 
shall protect him from the night fear of chaos — enlighten- 
ment through fear of the nocturnal faith. Is it possible 
that there is something living and effective beyond the 
human day world ? Necessities and dangerous ineviti 
lities ? More intentional things than electrons ? Is it 
possible that we only think we possess and dominate ou 
souls, while that which science calls the psyche ané 
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-understands as a question mark shut in the capsula of the 
skull, is in the end, an open door through which from time 
to time there emerge unknown things working fearful 
effects, from out the non-human world, and which, on 
wings of night, remove man from humanity leading him 
to a supra-personal serfdom and destiny ? Yes, it almost 
seems as if the love experience had sometimes acted only 
as a releasing factor, and as if the human-personal were 
merely the upward beat to the “ divine comedy ”, which 
alone is essential. 

This type of work of art is not the only one that stems 
from the nocturnal sphere; seers and prophets, leaders 
and enlighteners also feed upon it. Nor is this sphere, 
however dark it might be, an unknown thing ; on the 
contrary, it is age-old and known throughout the world. 
To the primitive it is a self-explanatory part of his world 
image ; only we have excluded it out of an aversion to 
superstition, and a fear of metaphysics, in order to con- 
struct a safe and practical world of consciousness in which 
natural laws are valid as in an ordered human state. But 
the poet sees now and then forms of the nocturnal world, 
the ghosts, the demons, the gods, the secret amalgamation 
of human destiny with supra-human intention and the 
‘intangible things which occur in the pleroma; he sees 
from time to time something of that psychic world which 
s the terror of the primitive, barbarian man. ! 

__ Already in the early beginnings of human society we 
find traces of a psychic effort to discover delimiting forms 
for things darkly surmised. Even in the oldest rock draw- 
ings of the Rhodesian Palaeolithicum, there is to be 
found beside the naturalistic images of animals, an ab- 
ract sign, an eight-point cross shut in a circle, which has 
traveled, as it were, through all the civilizations, and 
wi ic] we still find today not only in Christian churches, 
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but in Thibetan monasteries. This so-called sun-wheel,, 
dating from a time when wheels did not yet exist, does — 
not proceed from an external experience, but is asymbol — 
for psychic essence, an experience from within which 
probably is reproduced just as true to nature as was the 
famous rhinoceros with its tick-birds. There is no primi- 
tive civilization that does not possess an often highly 
developed system of secret science, the science of dark 
things that lie beyond human day and that have been 
objects of the most vivid experience from time immemo- — 
rial. The secret societies, the totem clans, have conserved ] 
this science, and it is taught in the rites of men’s consecra- 
tion. Ancient Greece did the same thing in its mysteries, — 
and its rich mythology is a relic of the earliest steps in 
such an experience. | a 
It is, therefore, entirely logical that the poet should ~ 
return to the mythological figure (or at least to pseudo- 
history) in order to find a fitting expression for his expe-_ 
rience. Nothing would be more erroneous than to assume 
that the poet creates from the material of tradition, he | 
works rather from the primal experience, the dark nature 
of which requires mythological figures and thus draws — 
avidly to itself everything that is akin, to be used for self 
expression. The primal experience is word and image-less, ; 
for it is a vision in “the dark mirror ”. It is only amost 
powerful intuition that would like to become express- 
ion. It is like a whirlwind carrying everything before 
it, whirling it upward and thus gaining visible form. And 
since this expression never attains the plenitude of the 
vision and never exhausts its boundlessness, the poet 
requires an almost gigantic material in order to even a D- 
proximately express that of which he has had an intui- 
tion. And he also needs a refractory and contradictory 
form of expression to conjure the terrific paradoxicaln 8 
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of this vision with approximate validity. Dante spreads 
out his experience between all the images of Hell, Pur- 
gatory and Heaven ; Goethe needs the Blocksberg and the 
Hellenic hether-word ; Wagner the entire Nordic mytho- 
logy ; Nietzsche returns to the hymnal style and to the 
legendary seer of pre-historic times ; Blake invents indes- 
cribable figures, and Spitteler borrows old names for 
new characters. And nothing is missing in the entire scale, 
from the incomprehensibly sublime down to the per- 
versely grotesque. 

Psychology has contributed for the most part only 
terminology and comparative material to the character 
of this colorful phenomenon. That which appears in the 
vision is the collective unconscious, i. e. that curious struc- 
ture (inherited through the generations) of the prelimi- 
nary psychic conditions of the consciousness. According 
to the phylogenetic principle, the psychic structure, 
exactly like the anatomical one, must bear the characte- 

_ ristics of the primogenital phases through which it pass- 
_ed. That is, in fact, actually the case with the uncon- 
scious : in eclipses of consciousness, as for instance in the 
dream, in narcosis, in mental aberration etc., psychic 
products or contents float to the surface bearing all the 
characteristics of the primal psychic condition ; even the 
imaginative contents are primitive in Siaeaeted as if 
_ they were fragments of an ancient secret science. In addi- 
_ tion there appear numerous mythological motives, albeit 
expressed in modern language. The important thing 
_ however — especially significant for the science of lite- 
-rature — lies in the fact that these manifestations of the 


a one-sided. abnormal or even dangerous state of con- 
ciousness is Pee anaencaly brought to equilibrium through 
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_ collective unconscious have a compensatory character with — 


it. We see this function in a positive way partied 1 
dreams, and in a negative way, with demented persons — 
where the compensational phenomena are aapecialii 
tangible, as, for instance, people who through fear, shut 4 
themselves off from the world and suddenly discover that — 
everybody knows their most intimate secrets and talks q 
about them 7 
If we disregard for the moment the possibility that a — 
“ Faust ”, for example, might represent a personal com- — 
pensation foe Goethe’s state of consciousness, the question _ 
would come up in what relation such a work stands to the 
contemporaneous consciousness. The great poetry that cre- _ 
ates from out the soul of mankind is inaccurately explained, — 
if we reduce it to the personal. For wherever the collective | 1 
unconscious forces its way into experience and weds itself 
to the collective consciousness, there occurs a creative act — 
which concerns the entire contemporaneous epoch. The 
work emerging from this is, in the deepest sense of the 
word, a message to the contemporaries. For this reason 
“« Faust ” touches something in the soul of every German, 
for this reason also Dante’s fame is immortal, and the 
Shepherd of Hermas has almost become a canonical 
book. Each period has its one-sidedness, its prejudices — 
a and psychic suffering. An epoch is like the soul of an 
B, individual; it has its particular, specifically limited 
i state of consciousness and requires, therefore, a rome 
x sation which is accomplished by the collective unconsciou 
3 ‘In such a way that the poet or seer or leader lends himself { 
_to the unspoken things of the time and brings forth, through 
image or act, that which is awaited by the incomprehen d- 
ed common need, whether this be for good or evil, for the 
. healing of an epoch or for its destruction. 
It is dangerous to talk about one’s own epoch ; 
‘Tange is too immense for that which is at stake to 
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few allusions must suffice. Francesco Colonna’s work is 
_ the apotheosis of natural love in the form of a dream, not 
_ of the wild release of the senses, but of the pyschic rela- 

tion under the most complete evasion of the Christian 
sacrament. The book was written in about 1456. Rider 


Haggard, living in the zenith of the Victorian Age, takes : 
up this theme again in his own way, no longer in the form vi 
of a dream, but with the key-note of the moral conflict. 

Goethe weaves the Gretchen — Helena — Mater Gloriosa 


motif as a red thread into the colorful texture of Faust. 
Nietzsche announces the death of God, while with Spitte- 
ler the growth and decay of the Gods becomes the myth 
of the seasons. Every one of these poets, great or small, 
speaks with the voice of thousands and tens of thousands, 
predicting changes in the contemporaneous consciousness. 


II. Part 


, THE POET a 
The secret of the creative is, like that of the freedom of 
_ the will, a transcendental problem which psychology can- 4 
4 not explain, but only describe. In the same way the crea- a 
tive man is a riddle the solution of which we may try | 

hard to find, but always in vain. Modern psychology, at 
any rate, has here and there occupied itself with the 
_ problem of art and the artist. Freud thought he had 
found the key that would unlock the work of art through 
_ the artist’s personal experience. (Comp. especially, Freud 
on Wilhelm Jensen’s Gradiva, and Leonardo da Vinci.) 
For here existing possibilities opened up : should it not be 
‘quite as possible to trace back a work of art through psy- 
chic “ knots ” (complexes) as for instance a neurosis? = 
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It was the great discovery of Freud that neuroses have a — 
completely determined etiology, that is to say, they stem 
from emotional origins and early childhood experiences — 
of a real or a phantastic nature. Some of his disciples, — 
especially Rank and Stekel, have worked with a similar 
attitude towards the problem and arrived at almost 
the same results. It is not to be denied that the poet’s 
personal psychology may be followed down to the roots, 
and as far as the most extreme branches of his work. 
| The fact that the poet’s personal quality influences exten- 
sively the choice and formation of his material is not new. 
But to have revealed how far this influence goes, and in 
what peculiarly analogical relations it occurs, is to the 
merit of Freud’s school. 

Neurosis is for Freud a substitute satisfaction. In other 
words, something figurative, an error, a pretext, a wish — 
not to see, in brief, something essentially negative that — 
had better not be. Nobody probably would dare put in a 
good word for neurosis ; for it is apparently nothing but a — 
senseless and therefore annoying disturbance. The work 
of art, which apparently lets itself be analyzed like a — 
neurosis and become reduced to the personal repressions — 
of the poet, arrives thus in the dubious vicinity of neu- — 
rosis ; here, however, it finds itself in good society, in- — 
asmuch as Freud’s method also considers religion, phi- — 
losophy etc. in a similar way. If we stop with this attitude — 
and openly admit that there is nothing to it other than” 
the elimination of personal conditionalities which, of 
course, are nowhere lacking, no objection can be raised — 
against it. But if the claim should be made that, with this — 
analysis, the essence of the work of art itself is explained, 
then it must be categorically rejected. For the essence of | 
the work of art does not consist in the fact that itis charg- 
ed with personal peculiarities — in fact the more this is 
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the case, the less the question of art enters in — but that 
it rises far above the personal and speaks out of the heart 
and mind and for the heart and mind of humanity. The 
personal is a limitation, yes, even a vice of art. “* Art ”, 
which is only, or overwhelmingly, personal, deserves 
to be treated as neurosis. When Freud’s school expresses 
the opinion that every artist is a narcissist, that is, a 
personality limited in an infantile-autoerotic way, this 
judgment may be valid for him as a person, but it is not 
valid for the artist. For the artist is neither auto, hetero, 
nor generally erotic ; he is in the highest degree objective, 
impersonal, indeed, even inhuman ; for as an artist he is 
his work and not a human being. Every creative man is a 
duality or a synthesis of paradoxical qualities. On the one a 
hand he is human-personal, on the other hand, an im- a 
personal-creative process. As a human being he may be ta 
healthy or morbid, his personal psychology can and should a 
‘be explained, therefore, in a personal way. But as an | 
artist he can only be understood through his creative act. 
It would, for instance, be a gross mistake to try to trace 
the manner of an english gentleman, a prussian officer | 
or a cardinal to a personal etiology. The gentleman, officer i 
and high churchman are objective, impersonal oflicia, 
‘in whom there dwells an objective psychology. Although 
the artist is the contrary of an official, there nevertheless 
exists a secret analogy, inasmuch as a specifically artistic 
psychology i is a collective and not a personal affair. For art 
is innate in him, like an instinct that seizes and makes 
a tool out of the human being. The thing that in the final 
analysis wills something in him, is not he, the personal 
man, but the aim of art. As a person he may have caprices 
and a will and his own aims, but as an artist he isin a high- 
er sense “man ”’, he is the collective man, the carrier and 
former of the unconsciously active soul of mankind. This 
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is his office, the burden of which often preponderates 
. in such a way that human happiness and everything that 
rt to the ordinary mortal spells life worth living, falls hope-_ | 
" lessly its victim. 
F Under these conditions, it is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at that it is precisely the artist who has furnished — 
especially rich material to a critically analytical psycho- 
logy. For his life is, of necessity, full of conflicts, since - 
two forces fight in him: the ordinary man with his justi- 
fied claim for happiness, contentment and guarantees 
for living on the one hand, and the ruthless creative pas-_ 
sion on the other which under certain conditions crushes 
all personal desires into the dust, on the other hand. Thus’ 
it is that the personal destiny of so many artists’ lives is 
so extremely unsatisfactory, indeed, tragic, not perhaps’ 
from dark decrees, but out of the inferiority of their hu- 
man personalities. There is rarely a creative man who does 
not have to pay a high price for the divine spark of his 
great gifts. It is as if everyone were born with a certaix 
capital of life energy. The strongest force in him will 

wrest for itself most of the available energy, while for the 
rest there remains too little for any value to develop out 
of it. On the contrary, the human element is frequently 
bled for the benefit of the creative element and to such 
an extent that it even brings out the bad qualities, as for 
instance, ruthless naive egoism (so-called ‘* auto-ero i- 
cism ”’), vanity, all kinds of vices — and all this in orde’ er 
to bring to the human I at least some life-strength, sineé 
otherwise it would perish from sheer inanition. The per 
sonal auto-eroticism of the artist is similar to that show 
by illegitimate and otherwise neglected children who, a 
an early age, have had to protect themselves thr 
bad qualities against the destructive effect of lov 
surroundings and thus become ruthless and selfish, 
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assively, by remaining infantile and helpless all their 
lives, or actively, by offending against morals and the oN 
law. i 

It is thus obvious that the artist must be explained 
through his art and not through the inadequacies and 
personal conflicts of his nature, which are mere conse- 
quential phenomena of the fact that he is an artist, that 
is, a man who from birth is charged with a greater task 
than the common mortal. The fact that he has greater 
capacity requires also a greater expenditure of energy, 
for which reason the “ more ”’ on the one side is accom- 
panied necessarily by a “ less ” on the other. 

‘Whether the poet knows that his work is generated in 
him and grows and ripens there, or whether he imagines 
that he creates out of his own will and from nothingness, ye 
it changes in no way the curious fact that his work grows me 
beyond him. It is, in relation to him, like a child to its uh 
mother. The psychology of the creative is really feminine Bit 
psychology, a fact which proves that creative work Br 
‘grows out of unconscious depths, indeed out of the region a 
of the mothers. If the creative element preponderates, A 
the unconscious preponderates consequently as a force n): 
that shapes life and destiny as opposed to the conscious | 
will, and consciousness is carried off by the force of a 
‘subterranean stream, a mere helpless spectator of events. 
Wy The growing work is the poet’s destiny and determines his 
psychology. It is not Goethe who makes Faust, but Faust 
hi hat makes Goethe. And what is Faust ? Faust is a sym- 
‘bol , not a mere semiotic reference to something known 
io 


ong ago, but the expression of something primitively alive 


ar ae effective in the soul of the German, which Goethe has 
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vibrating in the German soul, a primal image, as Jacob 
Burckhard put it once, the figure of a doctor and teacher 
of mankind, the arch-type of the wise man, the helpful 
and redeeming man. This image has been engraved in the — 
unconscious from time immemorial ; there it sleeps until - 
the unpropitiousness of the age awakens it, that is, till the — 
time when a great error leads the people away from the 
right road. For wherever there open shifting paths, we 
need the leader and the master and even the doctor. There 
are many such primal images, but they do not appear in 
the dreams of the individual and not in the works of art 
until they have been excited by the deviation of the con- 


sciousness. But if consciousness is lost in a one-sided and 


therefore erroneous condition, these “ instincts ” are vivi- 
fied and send their images into the dreams of the individual 
as well as into the visions of the artists and seers, in order 
to re-establish in this way the psychic balance. The psy- 
chic need of the people is fulfilled in the work of the poet, 
and therefore the work means more to the poet in action 
and truth than his personal destiny, whether he be con- 
scious of it or not. He is essentially the instrument, and 
he stands below his work, for which reason we should ney-: 
er expect from him an interpretation of his own work. 
He achieved his highest with his composition. He mus 
leave the interpretation to others and to the future. The 
great work is like a dream which, all obvious qualities 
notwithstanding, does not interpret itself, and is therefore, 
unequivocal. No dream says : ‘* Thou shalt ” or “ This is 
the truth ”; it presents a picture, the way nature lets 
a plant grow, and it is up to us to draw conclusions from 
it. If a man has an anxiety dream, he either has too much 
fear or too little, and if he dreams of the old wise man, he 
1s either too much of a doctrinaire or he needs a teacher 
And both are subtly the same, a point of which we aré 
“ 7S 
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aware only when we let the work of art react approximate- 
ly upon us the way it reacted on the poet. In order to 
understand its meaning, we must allow ourselves to be 
formed just as it formed the poet. And then we will also 
understand what his primal experience was : he has touch- 
ed that salubrious and redeeming psychic depth where 
as yet no individual has secluded himself in the solitude 
of his consciousness in order to start forth om a painful 
road of errors, where all still feel the same vibration, and 
where, therefore, the sentiment and action of the indi- 
vidual reach out to all humanity. 

Delving once more into the primal state of the “ parti- 
cipation mystique ” is the secret of artistic creation, and 
the effect of art, for at this stage of experience it is no 
longer the individual, but the people who experiences some- 
thing ; nor is any longer the welfare of the individual at 
stake, but the life of the people itself. For this reason 
the great work of art is objective and impersonal, albeit 
touching the deepest things in us. For this reason the 
personal of the poet is simply an advantage or an inhibi- 
tion and never essential for his art. His personal biogra- 
phy may be that ofa philistine, of a worthy citizen, of a neu- 
rotic, of a fool or of a criminal, all interesting and neces- 
sary, but unessential as far as the poet is concerned. 


Translated from the German 
by Eugene JOLAs. 
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— A purely literary quibble that I have with you is that I do not understand” 
what you mean by the dream as a justification for art, life, or whatever it 
justifies. Do you mean the ** Sorcery of the word ’’, literary hallucination ? 
Or real hallucination ? — Yvor Winters to the writer in 1928. q 

— The logical way of thinking can never be universal heir to the pre- 
logical way of thinking. — Prof. Lévy-Bruhl. £ 

— Everything involuntary must become voluntary... — Novalis i 

— As a matter of fact, dreams are wonderfully strong with all imaginative 
peoples ; yea, it is most likely that dreams were the first muses, the mothers 
of fiction and poetry. — Herder. a 

— In sleep and dream we pass again through the early phases of humanity. 
— Nietzsche. 4 

— Su était donné a nos yeux de chair de voir dans la conscience d’autrui, 
on jugerait bien plus sirement un homme d’aprés ce qu’il réve que d’aprés 


ce qu'il pense, Il y a de la volonté dans la pensée, il n’y en a pas dans le réve. 
— Victor Hugo. a 


4 


Messrs. Ramon Fernandez, Irving Babbitt and I.A. Richards have given 
Mr. Yvor Winters the desire to re-integrate the human spirit through 
poetry. I have no objection to this program. It is a good program, although 
not entirely a comprehensive one. In order to oppose a bulwark of 1 ew 
values to transition’s efforts, Mr. Winters published for a while a stir u- 
lating and original little review, The Gyroscope, in which he announced his 
obeisance to the “ dynamic stoicism ” of Beaudelaire. I regret to hee 
the magazine’s demise at a moment, when the suspension of trans 
seems to leave the field wide open for action, red Way > 

Mr. Winters — together with a number of his friends — was 
the delusion that I tried to make fransition an annex of the sur 
movement. It was horrible to think that the poets of America migh 
denly engage collectively in automatic writing. As a matter 
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inslated and published certain surrealiste poets, because their interest in 
he subconscious functions of the human spirit — derived from Freud and 
Dadaism — coincided with my own interest in this phenomenon.The appli- 
cation by the surrealistes of their experiments seemed to me an error. 
_ The study of the dream, which was canonized by Coleridge and Novalis 
more than a hundred years ago, seemed of particular interest in an age 
that is striving to make poetry didactic and descriptive.I wanted to encour- 
age an examination of the night-mind. Somehow I felt that the nocturnal 
realities should be studied and incorporated in the poetic scheme in order 
to wrench apart such logical facts as seemed to be stumbling blocks for 
a visionary feeling for life. I was not interested in Freudian symbols, but 
in symbolism tout court. I regarded the dream and everything pre-logical as 
an integral function in the struggle for a comprehensive attitude toward 
life. Without having known the nether worlds of the chthonian any disci- 
pline of the intellect is likely to be problematical. The creative mind fuses 
the irrational and the rational. 
The study of the dream then, is a poetic-esthetic liberation. It solidi- 
fies our artistic perceptions and gives the poetic creation a universal 


significance that leads to the metaphysical and the mythological in all its 
fabulous possibilities. 


i | Eugene JOLAS. 


DECAYING 


by Dorothy Boillotat 


| In among those kneeling who wear placid masks of wood 
creeps in a Mayan curve the drone of bees and summer leaves" 
and the priest speaking. A subtle nowind is quietly present — 
like the white long fingers of a Madonna and crayons in onyx — 
shadow on the wall the emerald hokku of leaves in a spray 
and a languid sun faintly gilds bright mosaics of Jews acting 
tiny scenes of stranges import. But the wooden masks project 
themselves from blunted senses for protection against a too 
* sharp shock, like the great hard toe of horses and the calcium” 
7 convolution of the snail. I am bathed in the infinite calmair 

of sameness so that I am not aware of stately stone-on-stone — 
creating a height nor purple silk stiff with golden symbols — 
that once snapped with electric life. The ancient air pressing 
upon me in perfect plastic mold is habit, and the motionless 
lamp burning like blood or wine with everlasting fire, and 
the wood. I do not know the wood or contact with it, muscles 
resting inert like twisted skeins of silk, the vegetable fibers 
and rhythmic rings encased in a shell of bark ; the wood is 
worn too smooth and polished. Passive as fallen feather of 
an eagle’s wing I do not recognize the soundless litany of gold- 
en candle-fingers amid flowers whose moon shadow fra- 
grance no longer assails my nose with beauty. - 

The sameness of things is too strong with the immobile 
strength of still, deep water. The miracle is too often repeated 
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and is become an odorless incense and a classic shell. Softly im 
the sensuous elements are beating with shadow-sandaled feet, ‘ 
with velvet wings to impress the wood, the placid masques, 
but they are no more provocative than _ rainspheres 
scattered like pearls before a running wind. Here I rest sleep- 
waking and the sixwalled womb cradles me safely ; the chry- ay 
salis lies secure in its suspended envelope of silk held in an 
endless peace. This is the hushed moment between breath 
and breath, a pause in life between awarenesses, a musical a 
rest separating dissonant minor triads. of 

Sameness unfolds itself ever and forever, endlessly, with ‘ 
pauses for sleep, and renewed, again unfolds, ever the same s 
like a colorless thread winding and rewinding from reel to ; 
reel. In the air of infinite calmness I observe and am become 3 
the immotion, the mechanic lips shaping aves, the rhythm of q 
genuflection, and the notes of the organ quilling the air with i 
mathematical arrangement. I am the ceaseless smile of the 
plaster saint. I am one with the immotion of wood and stone 
and circular rhythm. Repetition preserves me intact and 
allows me identity. 

Life is a placid stream, a stone, a circle, a feather from an 
eagle’s wing... 

In imperceptible curvature across the leaf-print on the 
wall there is the listless falling of a petal from a red flower 
with a casual motion of hesitant lingering like the slow sepa- 
ration of mouth from lover’s mouth. 

A petal falls... 

Thunder crashes upon me. Falls the dinosauric rock that 
has stood for a million years on the edge of nothing. The 
hurricane whirls and shrieks in spiraled torrents. The air is 

shattered and rings wildly like a bell. 

Wooden masque clatters to the floor. The peace of the womb 
is broken. I grow aware and know the folding of the air about 
‘me, the pressure of the wood. About my body that was inde- 
finite as a form of water is passed in quick outline an electric 
tod so that I realize each curving that snaps and burns, a 
vibrant flaming line of separation from the air. Muscles 
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! expand,’ untwine, strain like eager horses beneath the mesh, — 
their metal hooves pounding, pounding. a 
| Slowly in lazy spiral a petal falls. q 
The sameness is corrupted. Eye to eye with Copernicus I — 
stand, discovering that motion is, where quiet was, but the 4 
motion of eternal corrosion, not the elliptical rhythm of the ~ 
? spheres. Body to body I stand poised with those afraid, toes — 
clutched, curving over stone to seek a foothold. Not silent 
but shrieking with fear I stand upon a peak in Darien. I © 
i vision the curled and quiet worm in the heart of the world, — 
| feeding and crawling, ceaselessly crawling and feeding. A 4 
moment before the world was still with the surface immobility 
of stone and wood and now the world shudders with corrup- 
4 tion and I perceive an endless motion, an insistent crawling ' 
outward from within that anon will distort the present fami-— 
‘ liar semblances, gradually, so that the change will be a new © 
, familiarity. 4 
j A petal falls. The worm is feeding. What is incorrupt ? The 
worm consumes the candle’s quiet finger ; it creeps within © 
the flower. Like a dim x-ray the skull threatens “ beneath — 
the skin. ” What is incorrupt ? Winter comes and the ice 
and sheathes the world in hard and true transparency, holds 
the world rigid in a case of glass, but spring returns sometime 
like a forgotten lover and the ice moves to water. I observe — 
with fragile hope the quiet rise of stone and it becomes trium- 
phantly for me frozen masque traced with motionless expres- 
sion and then, inevitably there comes a sliding beneath and 
stone mouth twists to stone leer. There is only a vast katabo- 
lism and building is only to be broken. ie 


has pricked a spiral echo on the air. 
_ Who can stop the perpetual motion of the world and t 
it still one moment crystallized in sameness like a flaw 
diamond ? A child, curious, I thought to grasp a momen: 
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observe it, leaving the world timeless, but knew how it would 
flow like an icicle between my fingers. — a 

Now I shall observe surfaces in their seeming placidity, Ht 
hold them locked within the compass of my eye, gaze unyield- . : 
ingly with the concentration of a medieval saint, striving ye 
to probe the apparent immotion and peer, never leaving off, | 
until planes are penetrated and very essence is perceived, to i 
see a changing. I shall arrest the imperceptibility of motion I 
with an unceasing watching. | 

Who has seen the growing of the corn or hailed the slow 
evaporation of the dew ? The perfect flower remains perfect i 
and does not change under the inadequate lenses of my 
eyes. I cannot remark disintegration ; the mystery of change 
evades my search. Candles burn very quietly and their golden a 
eyes seem not to move; gladioli rise serene and are perfect ine 
forever. I perceive only a sameness. Yet the air is fretted with AN 
the spiral of a petal that has fallen and I recognize the kata- 
bolic worm. 

I will preprayer and chantson a litany of search for that 
which is always. That I seek which is and is, not that which 
was and is to be: 

The candle wanders listlessly away ; petals fall, lingering, x 
from an impotent stem and mock my gazing with the myste- is 
rious slowness of their gestures. Be 

I press my hands together palm to palm ; I watch the sepa- 
rate curling and outspreading of the fingers but observe no 
protoplasmic change that, deceiving with slow graduation 
will make me purple iris pigment and fibrous length for meagre 
chicory. 

_ The plaster virgin stands aloof in red and white and golden 
painted robes but I foresee the crumbling of her perpetual 
‘smile. 

_ My hand touches the impenetrable wood. I once found 
under the water a flattened oval of wood worn weightless as 
dead bone, polished under the ceaseless caress of lapping of 
the water. And I have seen the little bowl-backed creatures 
closeted in the underdark of rotting logs. 
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Pools of placid air lap upon the iron, sucking its strength 
and brilliantly dissolving it and velvet-soft fingers of moss — 
quietly press apart the cracks in fragments of broken rock. — 
Imperious stone is not secure. Sands of the shore stood — 
likewise proud and high and unalterable and are scattered — 
like dust. Invisible winds of the desert slowly erase the sculp- — 
tures of ancient hands and blot the imperturbable smile of — 
the ageing sphinx. A spider spins his web carelessly with primal — 
design and a stone falls, shattering it, and the stone is fragile © 
in the cold eternal eye as the silken filament. . : 
A perpetual unchanging is not for petrified fern or fossil — 
fish of whose delicate tracery time’s slow pressure makes a 


palimpsest. 
Even the roots of mountains crumble — in millions of — 
ears — what are million of years — what mountain faces — 


watched the struggle of the dinosaur ? ; a 

The brilliant fragment of a Chinese fresco hangs under 
glass to preserve the painted clay. Flake by flake the color has — 
peeled away but so long as painted eyelash clings to the clay 
I can know and reconsider the harmonic whole. When the 
last vestige shall have disappeared only liberated idea will 
remain — and the fragile memories of men will corrupt that. 
An old Egyptian transmuted the fact of a ram’s horn to pure 
subtle curve and informed it in flawless outline on the hard- 
est stone. The pure abstraction of that perfect curve will 
vanish with the stone. ye 

Corruptible and incorruptible are not but only corruption. 
The world collapses and in gradual imperception reappears 
in a strange familiarity. Le 

The candles lift their golden eyes ; lazily through the placid 
air a petal falls... oe: 


PY 


DREAMED IN WORDS 


by Daphne Carr 


Actuality 


Five horses, too much power in my hands. 
How should I know to use it at a touch. 
Love and Death are twins. It tempts me too much. 
Keep your foot on the brake, the wheel under your hands. 


Then we learned of the death of a friend. 


: The Dream 


_ Love and Death are twins. We cannot break the world. Make 
many mercies. Make many mercies your hands your hands 


oe this take all of it only your hands suffering this. 
e cannot break the world we cannot break the world only 


and sun set and rise for the sake of the afterglow which is 
more golden than the sun itself and illuminates glowing beau- 
ties Amazons already full armed out of the head of aSun 
god -wreathed in glamor We cannot break thew orld only 
forget whether there is sunrise and sunset for there is an 
afterglow which turns the daylight pale and in the golden light 
Amazons play at their games of arms light limbed and vigorous. 


‘Begin a little graphically and make gold flow from the skin 


We e cannot break the world but let us strike sparks that set up — 
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transition 


an illumination keyed to the reaches of a brush stroke and mea- — 
sured only in the beat of unwritten strophes. Nottobreak — 
the world it is precious as it stands but illumination that pene- 

trates from sole to crown is worth the risk of part not 

threatening the whole. There were too many alas too many and 

after that only a twilight change the turning of the clock. . 
Change the rising sun if you can but donot try to crack the 
world like a nut we cannot wish to crumple the dome ofthesky 
or pick the stars out of their places like berries for from the E 
i" afterglow comes a light neither of star nor moonthatsilhouettes — 
D. the solar system and reduces the stars to an exact spectrum f 
: iron silicon mercury the elements each in place and propor- — 
tion. It is easier to break through the black coat of ocean or 

to penetrate the solid blackness with a beam of gold than to 
writhe blindfold to the sun and to seek in the hollows of our own — 
darkness unilluminate by sun or moon or the afterglow 


: Oh forget There were once crisp grasses and little weeds q 
that printed an illuminate shadow over a field of violet — 
clarity There was a day when Ocean was a blue crystal 


illuminate of its own image glowing taut bursting withinterclash — 
of winged waves carrying in their wake the illumination of — 
white salt of foam breaking to rise again in white spray Oh > 
forget oh hasten and let the afterglow suffuse until this 
world and the other unseen of the most is liquid fire and transpa- 
rent as pure crystal Make one make two two one make — 
seven revolve round a wand tipped with fire and forget forget 
we cannot break the world for when the world glows like a 
dewdrop pierced with the sun no one would change it no one 
would break it and the outermost forces and the uttermost 
forces converge to bring into that crystal sphere all that was 
ever created all that we could meet in an aeon’s wandering 
through the trackless ether out of sight of Sirius and the twin 
of Betelgueuse. Weary and waits weary and heavy dark 
as moonless conquest heavy as the moon and as dead weary a8 
an asteroid gone blind through useless wandering in air 
Space gone blind gone utterly blind Where is there: 
ther ? oh wit to fail us where is there another w ere 
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Daphne Carr 


another with spears of light in an aureole with pinwheels of light 
spinning round him ? Circumambient atoms dance in a 
piercing glow and the illumination would be too much for 
eyes if the black cap were not over them already if the hood 
were not closed and the noose already tightening Blood 
is red but is also clear as crystal blood is white but not opaque 
and the light passes through and the light magnifies converges 
concentrates glowing out of taut drawn cushions of earth 
a light already reintegrate already returned to the white 
purity before a prism split it into meaningless bands red 
blue yellow and the rest already brilliant as white diamond 
pierced with 
Where is there another ? Where another ? We cannot break 
the world only let the light dawn let the light dawn 
Weary no blind no waiting When ? Where ? When ? Alas how ? 
Beating like a bird’s wings homesick for the outer 
reaches like a seabird’s wings hungry for the free Atlantic 
through illuminate gauze shielded shielding opaque 
Oh no caged. Out to the blue out to the sky out over the sea 
not to break but to the sky to the wind no mountain has turn- 
ed to the blue Homesick Homesick where is the 
door ? Where ? Only the waves only the blue and the clouds 
‘running with the sun above not to forget but to see in clear 
light in the clear light where no flesh casts a shadow only to 


see to know. Wait for the woods wait for the woods 
and brakes wait for the turning wait for the twilight change 
Seven times one makes one odd mathema- 


Pheebus where is your 


HOW F DRKAMED 
by Marius Lyle 


I dreamed of planes, of superplanes, piled one on top of the — 
other ; planograms, planoderms, planollels. Planes in block, — 
planes in mass = blockoplanes, massoplanes. Planes in zero ’ 
so in nines so many, a sky ful. Planists, planetists. Planegies 
operated by planegists. Running and walking and creeping 
planes. Anda-a-ante. Swinging out beyond the moon curved — 
into a luxury of space. Feeding on the stars. Shooting through ~ 
the milky way. Lethal planes below the belt. 4 

OR, a bridge spanned the sun in one great star and sang in 
space, pearls dropping through the dripping air. Vibrant — 
hanging 4 

Drippery frippery a 
Drapery napery 
Fritillary rillary 
Verily merrily 
Sellery 


As light as that. Like a moon wash. 

and dawn came with her white blind eyes 

scum on her eyes uplifting, uplifting, whites mong 
under the scum, white pupils, white ir... is i 
nines and nines and nines 

oh long rolling zero loggers 
offing from the the sun’s disc 
across like a dim subconscious 


or not dim but heavy e 
heavyjin the bearing down heavily zero a 
oh for the light of nines spiral eternal 
NO. Long r ol lin g zero loggers 


beathless panting dawn a 
waiting for the blind eyes oe 
to open and make her be ... a 


Snow plane more 3 than 9 shadowless, certain, unafraid, 
open and even; dancing EK b MAJOR if there were an i it 
would be that minor the ones hadow vertically oblique reach- 
ing reaching blue in value there is nobody there but the ‘a 
vertically oblique shadow = a stake but the stake is O the oi 
shadow is what danced to the cosmic piping and will march to a 
the orphic dirge and is now weltering to the world’s unknowing 
Unknowing, how can you not going to know ? | aa 
Undoing, how go to not do ? a 
Unseeing, how to bl ob ? 
I will show why : I met a man scratching his eyes out with . 
numbers ae 
and causes and ultimates and who did what 4 
before i 
the other thought how to : but he not knew ; 
I saw a man slaving at shells on the sea- iy 
shore : y 
but he no do 

. I knew a man with a microscope and horny 

q glasses : 

i but he saw not 

THE UNLEARNED KNOW 

THE IDLE DO 

THE BLIND SEE 


AS we see them to be 
THE dawn will come 
ee ae) as 


. 
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transition 


AS we will it to be 
WILD or PALE or BLEARY 
So sang the man with the golden sickle 


FINALLY : I dreamed of light after the sun had tiptoed 
through space and disappeared above time. 4 
Streams of light of an ineffable complex pour- — 
ed radiant through the trees out from a wil- — 
low wren’s throat through blades of grass I 4 
smelt light I touched it I tasted it I heard light — 
singing in chorus I saw oh to say I saw q 
light says nothing LIGHT SAW ME light was a — 
solid entity It burst from the crowd of millions — 
of humans waiting for the dawn of a new thing 
It ravished the stars it attacke the hills and 
lay in wait for the valleys it pursued the light 
ning and drowned it it romped with the coal 
mountains and caught the sky in its arms And 
there was no sky no mountains no valleys no. 
crowds waiting only LIGHT light light andi I 
and the DAWN TO BE 


DREAMS 


by Norman Macleod 


TWELVE KNIVES 


Starting with a penknife silver handled. The body was ne- 
ver seen, but I remember stuck in the floor beside the door- 
way twelve knives at various angles. And several others must 
have been thrown into a space beyond comprehension. Four 
in myself that left no wound. Neither could they be seen. 

But nobody saw the body, not even I. But yet I was sure 
and he was dead. Stretched upon the table invisibly. 

*¢ Saying there there there 
 Positum, Alive, Petronious three names on the doorstep. 
Possibly known in Philadelphia anywhere stepping incognito 
the music of incalculable targets practicing. 
_ Knowing there there there. 
i And in my body, a taste of alcohol 
and the knowledge of something dying, for no reason at all 
brown as a cut in the head. 
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REVENGE OF THREE BROTHERS 


This man had legs, size of three hands 
downward, projecting cat of reproductive 
organ the music of petroleum 

Draining, 
to a tantalization of sluts 
turned presbyterian. 

Outside of the revenge three brothers. 

I see a picture of plots. 


CACKED 


Heeled in pasturage of bottles 
glinting like the tailend of a star. — 


PICASSO: Figure de Femme (1929) (Galérie Paul Rosenberg). 
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ION OF THE SENSES 


THE SHELL 
AND THE CLERGYMAN 


Film Scenario 


by Antonin Artaud 
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The cinema to-day seems to be at a parting of the ways, and both 
the avenues ahead of it may well prove to be blind alleys. On the one 
hand we have the ‘pure’ or abstract cinema ; the other way leads to a 
commonplace, hybrid art which depicts, more or less adequately, psy- 
chological situations which would be in place on the stage or in the 
pages of a book, but not on the screen where they exist only as the 
pale image of a world whose real existence and significance lie 
elsewhere. 

_ All that the pure or abstract cinema has given us so far is obviously 

lacking in one of the essentials of cinematographic art. For, however 
great may be the aptitude of the human mind to find its way to the core 
of every abstraction, we remain insensible to pure geometrical shapes, 
which in themselves mean nothing and are devoid of that sensory 
quality which alone can be assimilated and realised by the optics of the 
screen. The deeper we dig down into the human mind, the clearer it is 
that every emotion, even an intellectual emotion, is based on an affective 
sensation, a nervous process, involving (even if only in a minor 
degree) a material basis of some kind or other, a vibration which is 
the reflex of certain experienced or imagined states, presented under 
specls already apprehended in our dreams or waking hours. The 
gnificance of pure cinema, then, would depend on the reconstitution 
if images of this kind, governed by that rhythm and movement which 
are the specific qualities of the art of the cinema. 
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transition — Betis 

On the one hand, then, we have the purely linear abstraction (and 

an interplay of light and shade comes under this category) and, on the 

other, the psychological film which illustrates the development of a@ 

narralive, whether dramatic or otherwise. But, between these extremes, 

there is room for an art of the cinema, whose value and purport have 

been, so far, entirely overlooked by producers. : 

The emotion or humour of the adventure film depends wholly on— 

the narrative, apart from the pictures ; with some rare exceptions, 

«ll the meaning of such films is derived from the captions, and this 

is true even of those films which ostensibly dispense with sub-titles 3_ 

the emotion is of a verbal order and calls for the aid of words or, 

anyhow, a verbal interpretation ; for the action and images derive’ 

from an explicable situation. You will look in vain for a film which 

is based on purely visual situations, whose action springs from stim- 

uli addressed to the eye only and is founded, so to speak, on the 

essential qualities of eyesight, untrammelled by psychological and 

fy irrelevant complications or by a verbal story expressed in visual 

; terms. It is futile to look for an equivalent of written language in 

visual language — such a translation from one tdiom to another 

| is foredoomed to failure. The essence of the visual language should 

4 be so presented, and the action should be such, that any translation 
! 


would be out of the question; the visual action should operate on the 

x mind as an immediate intuition. ‘a 
9 In the scenario which follows I have tried to realise this conception” 
of a purely visual cinema, where action entirely ousts psychology. 
3 Though no doubt my scenario falls short of the acme of what can be 
done on these lines, it is yet a precursor. I do not suggest that psy 
b, chology should be wholly banned ; that is not the ideal I propose for 
. the cinema — far from it. But such psychology should be presented 
under a living, dynamic aspect, exempt from gloses inserted to explain 
the so-called motives of our acts by a preposterous logic, instead of 
exhibiting such acts in all their primitive, indeed barbarous, incon- 
sequence. ; 
This scenario is not the story of a dream and does not profess to 
be such; and I shall not try to justify its incoherence by the simple 
device of labelling it a dream. Dreams have a logic of their own: 
more, they have a life of their own, infused with darkly rational tr th 
This scenario seeks to portray a dark truth of the mind by a sertes 
of pictures, self-engendered and owing nothing to the circumste ces 
whence they spring, but governed by, so to speak, an inherent an¢ 
ineluctable necessity of their own, which forces them out into the lt ght 
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_ The outer skin of things, the epidermis of reality, these are the raw 
Material of the cinema. In glorifying the material it reveals the pro- 
found spirituality of matter and its relation to the mind of man whence 
it is derived. The pictures come to birth, each the Offspring of its 
predecessor, qua picture, and the objective synthesis which they depict ‘ 
is more authentic than any abstraction. They create an autonomous : 
world of their own. And from this interplay of images, a transsub- 

stantiation of elements, there arises an inorganic language which 

works on our minds by an osmosis and demands no translation into 

words. Since the cinema handles matter itself, the action which it 

creates springs from the impact of objects, of shapes, attractions, a 
repulsions. It docs not cut itself off from life, but rediscovers things in % 
their primitive arrangement. The most successful films are those 
where there is ua marked element of humour — as, for instance, in 
the early Malec films and those of Charlie Chaplin where the ‘human > 
interestis at its minimum. Humour at its wildest — that is the stuff ae 
of a cinema facetted with the glamour of dreams, a cinema full of the 
breath of life. A perpetual movement of objects, shapes and appear- 
ances is best realised in the grotesque convulsions, the death-throcs, & 
of reality, lacerated by an irony which is the cry oj the human soul ‘a 
strained to breaking-poini. ne 


The first view shows us a man, dressed in black, mixing a liquid oy 
in glasses of different height and capacity. To decant the liquid ae 
from one glass to another he uses a sort of oyster-shell, and breaks aa 
each glass after he has employed it. There is an immense pile of ; 
Pphials beside him. Presently a door opens ; an army officer enters. 
He is a prosperous-looking fellow, fat and debonair, and is plastered 
with medals. After him trails a gigantic sword. Like a spider he 
prowls around, now in a dark corner, now on the ceiling. As each 
phial is shattered the officer gives a jump. Now we see him stand 
behind the man in black and take the oyster-shell from his hands. 
The latter allows him to do this, with a quaint air of astonishment. 
The officer walks once or twice round the room, holding the shell ; 
then he draws his sword from the scabbard and cleaves the shell 
with a swinging blow. The whole room quivers at the impact. 
he lamps flicker and on each of the flickering rings of light hovers 
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transition sid: 
A series of street-corners is now projected. Suddenly an open 
carriage, drawn by four horses, appears ; in it is seated the officer, 
accompanied by a very beautiful woman with white hair. Crouch- 
ing at a street-corner the clergyman watches the carriage go by 
and then runs after it at top speed. The carriage comes to a church, - 
Officer and woman alight and, entering the church, move towards a 
confession box. Together they enter it. At this moment the cler- 
syman springs up and throws himself on the officer. The officer’s » 
tace swells, grows lined and pimpled ; the clergyman is holding: 
in his arms not an officer but a priest. It seems that the white- 
haired woman also is aware of the priest, but she sees him differ- 
ently. In a series of close-ups we are shown the priest’s face, 
amiable and complaisant as it appears to the woman’s eyes ; savage 
and menacing when it is turned to the clergyman. Night fall 
with strange swiftness. The clergyman lifts the priest in his arms 
and swings him to and fro; around him the air grows blank and 
now we see that he is on a mountain top. At his feet lies (in super- 
impression) a tangle of rivers and plains. The priest is hurled from 
the clergyman’s arms like a bullet, a projectile which, exploding, 
falls dizzily through space. "4 

The woman and the clergyman are in the confessional. The 
clergyman’s head quivers like a leaf and of a sudden it seems as 
if some inner voice began to speak within him. He rolls up his 
sleeves and softly, ironically, taps thrice the panels of the confes- 
sional. The woman gets up. Then the clergyman crashes the doc : 
open with a mad blow of his fist. He eyes the woman before hi m. 
Then he throws himself on her and tears open her dress as though 
to lacerate her breasts. But these now appear covered with a caré 
pace of shells. He tears off this breastplate and brandishes it 
flashing in the air. As he frantically waves it the scene suddenly 
changes to a ballroom. Couples enter, some treading stealthil) 
on tiptoe, others in febrile haste. The candelabra seem to follow 
the movements of the dancers. The women have very short skirts 
displaying their legs, opulent breasts and bobbed hair. 4 

A royal pair enter — the officer and woman whom we alread} 
know — and take their seats on a dais. The couples are closelj 
linked together. In the corner there is a man alone, about im 
wide empty space. He is holding an oyster-shell, peering dow 
at it with a strangely rapt regard. We gradually recognize ir 
the clergyman. But suddenly this selfsame clergyman enter 
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upsetting everything in his way and holding the carapace or 
breastplate which he was wildly brandishing a moment ago. He 
raises it aloft as though he were going to belabour a couple of the 
dancers. But at this moment the couples are frozen into rigidity, 
the white-haired woman and officer are absorbed into the air and 
this same woman appears at the other end of the room in the 
archway of a door which has just opened. 

This apparition seems to alarm the clergyman. He drops the 
breastplate which, as it is shattered, emits a column of flame. Then, 
as if he were struck by a sudden sense of shame, he makes the gesture 
of wrapping his garments tight about him. But as he clutches his 
coat-tails to draw them over his thighs, the coat-tails seem to 
lengthen out and form a vast avenue of darkness. Along the dark- 
ness clergyman and woman run like souls demented. 

The scene of their flight is interspersed with images of the woman 
in various states: sometimes her cheek is hugely swollen, now 
she sticks out her tongue and, as it lengthens out into infinity, 
the clergyman clutches it as if it were a rope; sometimes her 
chest swells to fearful dimensions. 

At the end of their course we see the clergyman entering a pas- 
sage, while the woman seems to swim after him in a sort of sky- 
scape. 

Appears a huge door, studded with iron. The door opens to some 
unseen pressure and the clergyman walks backwards, calling to 
someone in front of him who does not come. He enters a large room 
in which there is a great glass globe. Still walking backwards, he 
beckons an invisible person. 

We feel that that person is near him. He raises his arms as if 
to embrace a woman’s body. At the moment when he is sure he 
holds this phantom, this viewless double, he flings himself on it 
and strangles it, grimacing with sadistic glee. We grow aware 
that he is introducing the severed head into the glass bowl. 

_ He is in the corridors again, he seems at a loss and is twiddling 
a big key in his hands. He scurries along a passage at the end of 
which is a door ; he opens the door with the key. Beyond the door 
here is another passage and, at the end of this, two people — the 
ame woman and the decorated officer. 

_A scene of flight and pursuit. From all sides fists batter on a 
loor. The clergyman is in a ship’s cabin. He gets up from his bunk 
and goes on deck. The officer is there, in chains. Now the clergyman 
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seems to meditate and pray, but, when he raises his head, two 

mouths which touch each other, level with his eyes, reveal to him 

. the officer beside the woman who a moment ago was not there. 
The body of the woman is suspended vertically in the air. 

He is shaken with a paroxysm. It seems as if the fingers of his 
hands were twitching to throttle a neck. But between his hands_ 
there appear sky pictures, phosphorescent landscapes; ghostly 
white, he passes on his ship under domes of stalactites. 54. 
Distant view of the ship far away on a silver sea. 

; Close up of the clergyman’s head, reclining, breathing. © 

From his parted lips, from between his eyelashes, trea ali 
tening vapours which, condensing in a corner of the screen, reveal 
a city or landscapes of an intense luminosity. Finally, his head. 
i fades out and houses, landscapes and cities swirl together, tangled 
a 


and disentangled, forming a fantastic firmament of celestial la- 
goons and incandescent stalactites. Beneath grottos and clouds 
and lagoons we see the outline of the ship, moving to and fro, 
black against the white background of cities, white against mirages 
which suddenly turn black. 

On all sides doors and windows are flung open. Light floods the 
room. What room ? The room which contains the glass globe. A 
troop of servants and housewives invade the room, carrying brooms 
and buckets, and rush to the windows. They scour the room with 
passion, with a frenetic zest. A woman who seems to be the house- 
keeper, dressed in black, enters with a bible in her hand and 
takes up her place near a window. When we see her face, we recog- 
nize the handsome woman we know. In the street outside we see 
a priest hurrying forward, and behind him a girl in a sports Ccos- 
tume holding a tennis racquet. She is playing with an unknown boy. 

The priest enteres the house. Men-servants arrive from all direc- 
tions and line up in an imposing retinue. But, to enable the clean- 
ing to proceed, it is necessary to shift the glass globe, which 
turns out to be a sort of vase filled with water. It passes from hand 
to hand, and at moments it seems as if a human head were moving 
in it. The housekeeper calls in the boy and girl from the garden. 
The priest too is present. Once again we are confronted with he 
clergyman and the woman. It seems as if they were about to | he 
married. But at this moment there crowd together from the’ edges 
of the screen the visions seen by the clergyman when he slep bed 
huge ship approaches, bisecting the screen. The ship v vanishe ; an 
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we see a staircase leading up the sky, down which comes the cler-- 
gyman, headless now, carrying a parcel. When he enters the room 
where: all the people are assembled he unfastens the parcel and ae 
produces the glass bowl. All watch him intently. Then he leans aS 
towards the ground and breaks the globe of glass, from which PY: 
emerges a head, his own head. 
The head makes a hideous grimace. 
_ Heis holding it in his hand as if it were a hat. The head is placed Ee 
on an oyster-shell. As he raises the shell to his lips, the head melts *@ 
and becomes a dark liquid which he drinks up, his eyes closed. 4 
Translated from the French a 
by StuART GILBERT. | io 


THE EIGHTH DAY 
OF THE WEEK 


(A Scenario) 


by Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes 


HE, TOO, IS SLEEPING a 
A cabin in the cock-pit of an airplane. Outside, the sky filled with 
clouds, at dawn. The airplane in the sky. In the cabin, a sofa. A head 
protruding from under the covers, It can hardly be seen. On the sofa 
the sleeper makes a movement, turns over. Drops off to sleep again. Part 
of a woman’s face is superimposed, then invades the whole screen; it 
q is a hurried laugh. A crazy laugh. Behind it the picture of the cabin disap- 
‘ pears for a moment. But only very briefly, and the cabin reappears. 
| The sleeper wakens with a start. 


ALREADY SEVEN DAYS AND LIFE IS NO JOKE 

The sleeper sits on the edge of the bed, his legs dangling. For ont 
moment the memory of the laugh reappears. The sleeper gets up in hi 
shirt. Thin legs. His feet. His face. He is very handsome but his face 
is ravaged. He is a hunchback and small. He goes to the window of the 
cabin. Looks out. Sky. Clouds. His eyes seen from the outside. Very large 
blue eyes. But he is cross-eyed. He starts back to his bed. Yawns. Dressé 
hurriedly. y 
HE IS AS ALONE AS BEFORE = 


ree 


Another cabin in the cock-pit of the airplane. At the back a door 0 


which there is a brass plate bearing the words: ~ e 
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GOD 
Private Office 


The door opens. The Hunchback appears, seems to be looking for 
something, sees nothing, except enamel plates on the walls bearing such 
inscriptions as: Silence is Golden. Time is Money. Don’t put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day. Be polite. He yawns, clips one of his nails. 
Then he goes back into his cabin. On the door we see again, Gop, Private 
Office. 


FORTUNATELY THERE IS SOME DIVERSION 


The airplane is tossed about by the wind. The sun lights up the earth. 
Shadow of the clouds. In the cock-pit ; the Hunchback takes a book 
from a drawer in his cabin. It is an album inscribed : Works of my Youth. 
He turns the pages, it consists of photographs which he looks at with a 
certain condescension. 

One photograph showing college students, in onion-like rows, with 

their professor. Another showed a foot-ball game. Another gendarmes in 
the gendarmerie. A capital punishment. A session of Parliament. A judge 
with his two assistants. The offices of an insurance company. A policeman 
with long moustaches. A group of priests. 
_ The Hunchback yawns, grows impatient and throws the album away, 
angrily : a page falls out on which we see the photographs of the King 
of Spain and Raymond Poincaré. Then feverishly he opens drawers and 
‘a valise, throws their contents on the floor and ends by taking out a 
doll’s head, some papers, a bottle of glue and a pair of pincers. His back 
turned, he grows absorbed in some mysterious work. 


SOMETHING WAS LACKING ON EARTH 


_ The Hunchback is still working, but from time to time he comes to 
look at himself in a mirror. The mirror and the face of the Hunchback 
‘as he examines himself. He seems to see the lower part of the woman's 
face with the laugh which had startled him in his sleep. But once more 
he becomes absorbed in his work. When he grows tired, he lights a ciga- 
rette and goes out. 

He goes into another part of the cock-pit. Examines the landscape. 
The door with the plate bearing the words, Gop, Private Office. The 
nterior of the cabin. In the background is the doll manufactured by 
e Hunchback. It is a mannequin of a naked woman with stockings on, 
stretched out on the sofa, its arms and legs going in every direction. 
The Hunchback at one of the windows of the cock-pit. In the sky the 
face and the laugh appear very hurriedly, disappear. 
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Immediately after the mannequin becomes animated. It is a real 
woman. She gets up quietly, goes to the mirror and starts to make herself 
beautiful.Paints her lips with red, powders her face, smooths her eyebrows 
and blackens her lashes. Drapes herself in a coat, Leaves the cabin. 

The Hunchback is at the window, his back turned. He turns around, 
sees the woman. Stupefaction and desire. 


WHO ARE YOU ? 


He makes a movement towards the woman who draws back in fear. 
Desire of the Hunchback, visible only in his eyes, 


THAT WAS NOT WHAT I WANTED : 


He tries to draw the woman to him. She starts back as far as the door ~ 
of the cabin, enters brusquely. The Hunchback thinks he can catch her, 
She runs to the back of the cabin, straddles the window, throws herself 
into space. 


NO USE IN CREATING 


Seen from above, the woman falling through space. The Hunchback 
at the window, a vague expression on his face. The airplane in the sky. 
On the ground, in a public square. The woman crashes to earth. The 
crowd presses around her very rapidly, then withdraws little by little 
to a certain distance away, remaining stupefied. . 
The motionless woman, stretched on the ground seen from above. 
She lifts herself on one elbow, sits up. Fastens her stocking to her 
garter. Gets up. Staggers off. 


NOT EVEN IN KNOWING 


A dark stairway. The woman climbs up slowly, with difficulty. A door 
on the landing. A plate: DOCTOR. We notice that the woman ha 
dressed herself more or less decently. She rings, draws from her purses 
visiting card: Sadie Rouquinet, hands it to the doctor. 

The doctor’s office. Sadie sits down: the doctor auscultates her boll 
back and front. Examines her with astonishment, undresses her. A breast. 
Abdomen. Head. Shoulder. He thinks he sees a little pimple, examines 1 it, 
scratches it. The scab comes off. He pulls at it. A strip of paper comes | off, 
begins to unroll. He keeps on pulling. But when he thinks he has 
it all off the woman remains as she was, and paper keeps on coming « off 
Soon there is paper everywhere. The apartment is full of it. A se — 
carries it out, sweeps it up. a 
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he concierge sweeps a lot of paper into the corridor. 

Trucks come to get the paper, go away full. 

The doctor gives up. The woman dresses herself. 

The trucks full of paper come to a very large hangar. They are emptied, 
then piled one on top of the other, but out of the hangar there come a 
large number of women, and the paper can no longer be seen. The con- 
cierge is afraid of so many women. He tries to attract them with face- 
tious jesting, but they scatter out of doors. They all look a little like 
Sadie. 

Sadie leaves the Doctor’s office, in a hurry. She continues along the 
sidewalk then crosses a street. Everybody looks at her. She goes into a 
café. (In the street there are only men and no women.) 


IT IS ALSO HE WHO CREATED CHANCE 


A movement of curiosity when Sadie enters the café. She goes to the 
bar and the proprietor offers her a drink. She does not answer and watches, 
in the mirror, some men playing cards at one of the tables. The proprietor 
offers to shoot dice with her across the bar. She accepts. They play. 
The dice. Amazement of the proprietor, for the faces of the dice are all 
white. They continue to play, nevertheless. 

At the table, the men are playing belote. But their cards fave Sadie’s 
picture on the backs. The men call each other names, finally coming 
to blows. While they are fighting a waiter passes with a tray full of drinks 
taken from the bar, but he seems to be carrying Sadie’s head. Some women 
(the ones who came out of the papers in the hangar) who look very much 
like Sadie, dash into the café. Idylls. 

Sadie leaves the bar swinging her arms as she walks and goes and 
leans against the door of the neighboring room. The room, some men 
playing billiards. The billiard table seen from above. A corner of the 
billard table. A ball. The ball becomes an eye. All the balls become rolling 
eyes. One ball stops. Sadie’s face takes form around it. Sadie lying diag- 
pally across the billiard-table. The men exchange suspicious glances. 
Sadie on the billiard-table. Superposition of the movement of the balls. 
Pool. 


TO WHOM DOES SADIE OWE HER SOUL ? 


Sadie is stretched out on a bench, on the pavement of an avenue. 
Superposition of the billiard balls. They disappear, making room for a 
J ot of automobiles, which circulate in every direction with great rapidity. 
Sadie wakens on her bench. Gets up. A priest passes by. She follows 
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transition 
around. He enters a church which is at the end of public square. He 
starts up the steps. Sadie too. The priest continues walking in the church, 
enters into the confessional. The woman hesitates, looks all around her, 
then quite naturally undresses herself, lays her clothes on a chair and a— 
prayer-stool. Once naked she enters the confessional-box to the right 
by lifting a curtain. We see a stockinged foot sticking out which is moving — 
yently. ; 
; The interior of the confessional. The two faces through the grill which — 
separates them. The eyes of the priest. The latter tears away the grill, — 
leans towards the woman. Lays his hands on her. His hands, thin, long 
and dry on Sadie’s shoulder. A little black spot : it is a mole. Mechanically © 
the hand of the priest scratches it with the end of his finger nail. It peels — 
off; the spot grows larger. Amazement on the part of the priest. He is — 
afraid, tries to stick back on the part that has peeled off, but the spot 
grows larger. He leaves, makes the woman leave too. : 

When Sadie leaves the confessional she is covered with black spots like 
a leprous wall. The spots grow larger. Sadie wants to go away, and behind 
her we see a lot of rubbish on the ground. The priest runs after her and. 
draws her back. Sadie becomes entirely black. Furiously the priest drags — 
her along with him. a 

A man sweeping the rubbish into the church. : ‘ of 

The door of the church. The man throws the rubbish in the street, 
The church, the entire interior of which is seen through the open door, 


seems to be in ruins and abandoned. ioe 


I AM THE DEFENDER OF THE WHITE RACE ag 


A sacristy, dark and cold. Sadie is stretched out on a bench to which 
the priest, aided by a policeman, is tying her. The sexton an old man 
and a fat man watch this scene with an avid expression. The priest and 
the policeman squeeze Sadie’s ankles by turning the screw in a press. 
Close-up: Sadie’s face convulsed with pain and shedding large tears 
The torture continues. Sadie’s face. Her screaming mouth grows calm, 
then white. Sadie’s body becomes entirely white. Bi 

Sadie is set free. She runs off with her clothes. Outside it is night. At 
the door, seen from the street, the faces of the priest and the other men 
trying to get a glimpse of her. cae 

They go back into the sacristy. In the shadow a dog is chewing on 
some object. The priest gives him a kick. The dog abandons a ittle 
slipper. They all examine it with ecstacy. Their faces express the most 
intense sensuality. Finally the fat man takes hold of it, and goes 
_ In the street, the fat man takes the slipper from his pocket. » 
its place he finds a horrible amputated foot, all deformed. 
he sinks down to the ground. ee ar PX 
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ALREADY SADIE LIVED BY HER HEART ag 
Sadie in the street, it is night. She hurries along... A little low house, a 
with a garden patch in front. A shutter in which a heart has been cut. al 


Sadie looks inside through this heart. 

The inside of the room. It is very modest. A bed, a toilet table, a mantle- 
piece with a clock on it. A table with a bunch of flowers. A wardrobe 
with a long mirror. We see a woman and a man. They had been seen ase 
in the café when the women came dashing in and the idylls started up. a 
The woman resembles Sadie, but seems to be more middle-class and more ‘ee 
sentimental. She is dressed in a skirt and a morning sack . He looks a 
little queer. He is in his shirt sleeves. They look at each other. The woman 
would like to laugh, but doesn’t. He holds out his arms. She comes from 
the other side of the table and asks him something. 


YOU MUST GIVE ME MY LITTLE PRESENT ae 


He fumbles in his pocket, and takes out a little package which he 
unwraps. It is a box in which there is the heart of an animal with a piece 
of the aorta attached. It is pierced with a needle. Astonishment of the 
woman. He sees that he has made a mistake, fumbles in his pocket 
again, takes out a box which she opens. It is a pretty watch with a heart 
made of brilliants on the case. But the face has no hands on it. 

Sadie keeps on looking through the shutter. The woman finds the 
watch very pretty, doesn’t seem to be astonished that it should have 
no hands, begins to play with the stem. 

The man comes near the window, opens the shutter ; inhales the 
fresh air as if he were suffocating. He sees Sadie in the darkness. His 
desire wanders off. He turns back towards the woman. Sadie’s face behind 
the window-pane : it expresses desire and jealousy, as well as cruelty. 
_ The man near the woman. She smiles in a provoking manner, offers 
him her lips. Kiss. She asks for something else before yielding to the ges- 
ture of the man who draws her to him by her thighs. 


: ~IWOULD LIKE YOU TO GIVE ME THE TIME TOO 
ie 3 
a He goes to the door, takes several deep breaths. Outside, romantic 
landscape. Moonlight. Chateau, water. Shrubbery, etc. Sadie passes her 
hands over his chest. Lascivious embrace. He turns back into the room. 
The woman is leaning against the wall. She would like to laugh. Close- 
up: her face. She holds on to herself to keep from laughing. Then her 
laughter disappears, she becomes astonished. 

_ The man takes hold of a knife on the table, beside the bread. 

ae: 
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An expression of intense anguish comes over the woman’s face. The 
man is near her, the knife in his hand. The woman leaning against the 
wall, her sack open on her breast. The man pushes the cloth aside roughly, 
draws a cross on her skin the way it is done on bread. : 

The point of the knife on her flesh. Slow-up : the blade presses on the — 
flesh which is dented, resists, then suddenly yields. ; 

The woman slips to the ground. He goes to the door, looks for Sadie, — 
who has disappeared. The romantic landscape has disappeared. In its — 
place, dark houses, a low-down hotel. A soldier and one of the women — 
from the café enter quietly. All of this is very briefly done. A cat near — 
the door. The man gives it a kick and goes back into the house. 4 

In his room again he hardly looks at the dead woman and takes a 
revolver from a drawer, presses it against his temple, then thinks better 
of it. 

WHO KNOWS ? 
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He then takes the knife from out the dead woman’s breast, wipes it ~ 
on a napkin and lays it on the table, beside the bread. 
He goes to commit suicide before the wardrobe with the mirror, the 
revolver is against his head, and he pulls the trigger. He does not fall — 
4 over despite the fact that he sees himself fall in the mirror. Astonished 
he starts over again. No use. The third time he fires at his own likeness 
in the glass. Then he falls. . 
Sadie walks along the dark streets, arrives at the bank of a stream. — 
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‘, SHE HEARD HER BLOOD IN HER EARS "4 

Sadie hesitates, looks behind her, stops near a wall and leans against — 
it. She wants to laugh and her expression is the same as that of the woman — 
at the beginning of the preceding scene. Then her smile becomes fixed. 
Some men appear. They are prowlers. They want her to give her-— 
self to them. Again she wants to laugh. One of the prowlers handles her 
roughly. She resists. They carry her off along the bank of the river. 


a 


WATER GOES TO THE RIVER oe” 


Sadie is inert on the ground, her arms crossed. The men pick her up 
and throw her into the water. The dark-colored water. Water flooding 
the entire screen. It grows lighter with daylight. A net falls, thrown 
in by a fisherman whon we do not see. a 
: aa 

AND THE FORMATION OF THE CLOUDS... : 
The fisherman lifts his net. It is a net that has no end. It is full of 
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women, who are dripping wet, and who push each other about on the 
bank. The last one is Sadie. Frightened, the fisherman calls for help. 
Some passers-by spring forward behind her. 

One of the passers-by continues along the street. We see that Sadie 
is supposed to be in front of him, but we cannot see her, any more than 
he can see her, in fact. The passer-by is a bill-collector with his money- 
bag hanging on his side. His shadow lengthens before him: he thinks 
he sees Sadie in it. Shops. In a hairdresser’s window he sees Sadie’s bust. 
He thinks he recognizes her in a tailor’s mannequin. A photographer’s 
window. Here, too, he thinks he will find her again. 

He goes into the shop of the photographer, parleys with him. The 
studio. The bill-collector points out a photo as being Sadie’s. The photo- 
grapher slips it under the black cloth of his camera. Sadie appears imme- 
diately on the screen at the back, before which models are posing. But 
she wants to laugh. The photographer reprimands her. 


SEE THE BIRDIE 


Sadie restrains her desire to laugh, and tries to take an advantageous 
pose. The photographer says 


HOLD IT 


The photographer presses the rubber bulb on his camera, and imme- 
diately Sadie appears on a negative. Amazement of the photographer 
and of the bill-collector ; he holds out his arms, as if Sadie were going 
to escape from him, and she really does escape from him because her 
likeness disappears. In her place there remains nothing but the back- 
ground against which there appears a little bird. The bill-collector dashes 
out of doors. 

In the street, among the passers-by, we now see lots of women. It 
looks as though all the women who came out of the old papers in the 
hangar or out of the fisherman’s net had planned to meet in these parts. 
The bill-collector looks for Sadie among them and often thinks he recog- 
nizes her, particularly as several of them seem to smile at him. He 
follows them. 


PERHAPS HE WAS SEEKING THE JOYS OF THE FLESH 
* 


The show-window of a butcher shop. Lots of women come in ; follow- 
ing one of them, the bill-collector arrives, hesitates, looks inside and 


Inside of a butcher-shop, quarters of animals hanging around, but 
there are no more women except the butcher’s wife, who sits enthroned 


transition iat 
at her counter. Link-up of the quarters of animals with women’s bodies, 
whole or in pieces, Here an arm with the shoulder, there a leg with the 
| thigh, etc. The butcher’s wife smiles. She is exactly like Sadie. In fact 
” it is Sadie. They go out together. 
After they are gone we see a butcher-boy appear in the doorway sweep- 
ing up stockings, chemises, belts, corsets, slippers, combs and other 
. useful articles. He sweeps them into the gutter. 


AND FOR HER A NICE SIMPLE LIFE 


¥ 


The bill-collector and Sadie come to a public square. From time to 
time they kiss each other. In the middle of one of the public walks the - 
photographer is throwing bread to a flock of little birds. They go on. 
re further, arrive at a street. Jeweler’s window. Sadie stops. She wants _ 
? the jewels badly. When she turns around everything seems to sparkle 
before her eyes. The trees on the avenue are decked with diamonds. 

The automobile headlights. The window panes etc. The rays of the sun 
; reflected there dazzle her. Link up, the dazzling light goes out ; we see 
e that it comes from a very large diamond which Sadie is holding in her 
hands, on the inside of the jewelry shop. Sadie is mad with joy: she 
would like to have this diamond, and she makes it flash. Link-up of the 
! sparkling of the stone with Sadie’s eyes. She weeps with emotion. Tears. 
4 Link-up with pearls made of tears. The pearls on the end of a necklace. 
a Link-up with a convict’s chain and a ball at the end. The chain encircles 


an ankle. We then see the entire body of the man to whom it belongs + 
it is the bill-collector. As soon as he is recognized, the picture is over, 
and the bill-collector finds himself in the jewelery shop facing Sadie 
and the jeweler. On the jeweler’s head there appear, one after the other, 
first a policeman’s, then a judge’s cap, which, in turn, disappears. Beads 
of perspiration stream from the bill-collector’s forehead. Drops on \ 
table. Link-up with pearls. Sadie becomes impatient, implores, threatens, 
laughs. The bill-collector comes to a decision, opens his money-bag, 
takes out the bills and coins that are in it, and gives them to the jeweler. 
Link-up of bank-notes with Sadie’s dresses. The coins with automobile 
wheels. a 

The automobile rolls along, stops before a theatre. A coming and going, 
electric signs, great elegance. The bill-collector in a dress suit and Sadie 
in evening gown. Spangled gown. They enter the theatre (Music-hall). 

The performance. On the stage girls dancing. Sadie and the bill-col- 
lector are seated in the orchestra. He seems to recognize Sadie among 
the women who dance on the stage. Astonished he looks down at his 
side to compare Sadie with the dancer, but his companion has ¢ 
peared : on one side there is a large gentleman, and in Sadie’s 
horrible little old man with a bony neck. He rises, walks down 
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orchestra, and up on the stage. Terrible confusion. Curtain. He goes 
out with the woman who looks so much like Sadie. It is Sadie. 

Outside, they leave, passing under the arc lights around the door. & 

One of the globes and the butterflies all around it. ae 


AND TENDER BLOOMING YOUTH 


A butterfly on the globe. Link-up with a butterfly on a flower. Link- | ae 
up with the horrible little old man and a child about twelve years old. ee: 
They are in a ground-floor room. The old man is repugnant : protruding ; “a 


bones, long, hanging nose, skinny neck with tendons like strings. Crooked 
hands. He caresses the little boy who is charming, and kisses him. Vague 
eyes of the old man. Disgust on the part of the child. The old man goes 
out locking him in. Passers-by stop before the window: they are Sadie 


and the bill-collector, in evening clothes. Sadie plasters her face against 5 oe 
the pane, looks inside. The interior seen through the pane: the little Be 
boy can be distinguished and, in the background, the plaster head of a 5 
woman on the mantel. The child has seen Sadie, holds out his arms. a 


The interior seen from the outside. The bill-collector remains alone. 
Through the pane we see Sadie as if she had gone through the glass. 


She goes near the child and draws him to her. She kisses him on the a 
mouth, link up with the child kissing the plaster head ; Sadie has dis- a 
appeared. We see her going further and further away down the street. ee: 
The child drops and breaks the plaster head. ae 
The little boy turns towards the back of the room where there is a a 
rocking-horse. Re 


Close-up of the head of the rocking-horse which we see attached to a 
nail by a string. Link-up with the head of the little boy hung to the same pe 
cord. Link-up with a lantern bearing the word Hotel. 

A furnished hotel. It is the one in which the bill-collector lives. He a 
enters it accompanied by Sadie. When they reach the room, the man s 
feverishly undresses the young woman. 


NIGHT. MORNING. EVENING 


The bed seen lengthwise, the two characters locked in each others 
arms, motionless. 
_ The same in the darkness. 
_ The same in the morning. The bill-collector and Sadie still sleeping 
side by side. “ae 
In the hall police agents stop before the door and knock. The bill- 
‘collector gets up and opens the door in his shirt. A policeman goes to 
he clothes-peg on which the money-bag is hanging, and opens it. It is 
‘empty. Another puts handcufs on the bill-collector’s wrists. But 
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transition ae! 

the latter demands silence, and points to the sleeping woman. One of ~ 
the men goes over to the bed, leans over and hurriedly turns back ~ 
the covers. All we see is a head and cardboard hands : there is no Sadie. 
Stupefied, the bill-collector dresses himself. 

The dark hall leading to the street. The police drag the bill-collector 
along, and call a taxi. But the bill-collector throws himself under the 
wheels before they can arrest him. 

Police carrying a man on a stretcher. 

Hospital entrance. Nurses carry the stretcher on which the bill-col- 
lector lies. 

Several doors on a large hall. The nurses enter through one of them. 
A surgeon in his white blouse and cap, his interns and assistants, and 
a nurse with bare arms, leave through another door. Link-up with a 
man in a blouse carrying an amputated arm. Link-up again with the 
nurse with her bare arms. She goes along the hall, enters a large room in 
which we can see all the beds in rows. Here there are sick and wounded 
! with terrifying expressions. The camera follows the nurse on wheels 
until she stops beside one of the beds. It is the bill-collector’s bed. Close- 
up of his head, the eyes shut. Slow-up of the nurse pouring tisane into 
& a cup, lifting his head, giving him a drink. Close-up of the head with 
" eye-lids fluttering, then the pupils become fixed, staring at something. — 
| The dying man is looking at the nurse. He recognizes Sadie, who seems 
; to want to laugh. The wounded man opens his mouth and begins to — 
4 hiccough. Close-up of his last spasms; his eyes grow motionless. The 
S man is dead. ‘9 
i : 
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THAT YEAR THE HARVEST WAS GOOD 


s 


Close-up of the dead man’s head. Link-up with the head of the under- — 
taker’s mace-bearer, link-up with the head of the officiating priest. 

The funeral passes through a street. From the window of a room, a — 
woman whom we recognize as Sadie, leans out. She is very much made up. — 
When the funeral has passed, a late-comer arrives just opposite the win- — 
dow. Sadie makes eyes at him, invites him to come up. He hesitates, 4 
then decides to do it. iad 

He enters the room, goes over to Sadie. They are both very elose to- 
each other, standing, and they smile at each other awkwardly. But in 
Sadie’s smile there is a mocking expression. The man makes a gesture 
and caresses the woman’s breast, without brutality, then he seems e m- 
barassed. He sits down on the edge of the bed, lights a cigarette and 
goes to the window, leans out, makes gestures. ee, 

Another man enters the room, then others. All of them seem embarassed, 
and sit down on the edge of the bed, or else remain standing. Soon we 
see only men. Sadie has disappeared, in the cigarette smoke. 
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- In the back of the room there is a little stove. It smokes — we see 
nothing but smoke. 

_ A funeral on an avenue. 

A rapid embrace between Sadie and a man: this is a very short scene 
hardly separating the preceding from the following scene. 

Another funeral. Another, shown slowed up. Another, shown acce- 
lerated. They are in different landscapes : country, city, village. 

Downward view onto the streets of an entire quarter. We see funerals 
in every street. 

A grave. Inscription on the stone. Elernal sorrow. Super-impression 
of Sadie’s face in close-up. 

A wreath on another grave. Link-up with Sadie’s mouth which offers 
its lips for a kiss. Link-up with the smoke-rings which float in the air. 
Link-up with a halo around the moon. 

Sadie, walking wearily along the street. In a park. In a field. In the 
sky there is a halo around the moon. She is dreaming. She remembers 
‘the dead bill-collector. She leans over his corpse. She would like 
him to come to life for her, and offers her naked breast to the face of 
the dead man. Furious, she spits on him... 

Link-up with a recumbent stone statue occupying the place of the 
dead man. Sadie’s breast is still naked. She lays it on the stone face 
then, furious that it should be of no avail, she picks up some dirt and 
throws it at the statue. She makes her escape running fast. 

In one of the parks there is a statue of a Renaissance figure, with 
sword in hand. At first Sadie makes a movement towards this statue 
then runs off laughing like a crazy woman. Finally, feeling again quite 
exhausted she lies down on her back, in a sand dune, and remains mo- 
tionless, her arms crossed. Link-up with an airplane seen from below. 
Link-up with a wooden cross. 

The sky seen from below, without a horizon. Clouds. An airplane passes 
by. All these scenes should be very rapid. 


OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN, SAYS SADIE 


The airplane seen from very near, in full flight. Interior of the cock- 
pit. The door bearing the plate with these words: GOD, Private Office, 
opens, and the Hunchback seen at the beginning, appears, frightened. 
‘He leans over one side. 

A rapid view of a city, of a whole quarter. Funerals. The airplane 
leans to one side as if under the weight of the Hunchback. 

_ View of an airplane falling in spirals. 

Arrival of the airplane which crashes onto the ground. Sadie hurries 
towards the remains of the machine. She gives the appearance of being 
‘very excited, and succeeds in dragging the bloody body of the Hunch- 
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back from under the wreckage of the machine. She stretches him out 
full length, lifts his head, lays it on her knees. s 

Close-up of the Hunchback’s head. Blood streaming from his mouth, 
He is very handsome despite his ravaged features. He is even handsomer ,, 
than at the beginning of the film. a 

He is so handsome, in fact, that Sadie makes an effort to bring him 
to himself. She opens his coat and his shirt, bares his chest, and passes 
her hand over it lasciviously. She bares her own breast, lays it on that — 
of the Hunchback. She lies on him, kisses him passionately on the mouth, j 


LOVE, YOU SEE, LOVE... 


Sadie is lying down, her arms folded under her head, one leg slightly 
lifted in the air. The Hunchback stretched out beside her rests his head 
on her breast. We see that he has revived, and that an amorous scene ~ 
has just taken place. Sadie rouses herself, lifts her lover’s head and ca- 
resses his hair. 


MY DARLING, IS IT TRUE THAT GOD IS YOU ? 


The Hunchback has also roused himself, one of his arms is stretched | 
out and his hand has seized a stone which he lifts hurriedly. 4 
YES ‘f 


h 
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He crushes Sadie’s head, while she gives just one jump. Then he rises 
We see his cross-eyed glance. He is not nearly so handsome as we vhouE 
After a glance at Sadie, he goes off rapidly. 
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HE RETURNED TO HIS FIRST LOVE i 


if 
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He is walking through a field. We-notice soldiers doing exercises. A 
non-commissioned officer gives the various commands to his men while a 
lieutenant watches them a little way off. The Hunchback arrives.A bugler 
seizes his instrument and plays a call. They all come to attention. The 
Hunchback reviews them. Link-up with the administration personne: el 
in a big office, The Hunchback goes among them with a stiff majesty. 
The office becomes vague, and we see it replaced in the vagueness — by 
a court-room. The scene becomes very clear. Judges, lawyers, jury 
On the wall we see a large Christ. The Christ linked up with an @ 
plane of the same size hanging on the wall so as to form a cross. Secon nd 
link-up with the Christ. Link-up with Sadie lying on the grass stret 
out in death, her arms in the form of a cross. Repeat link-up with he 
Christ. im 
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Vel Ribemont-Dessaignes | 7 . 


ONE IS NEVER MASTER OF HIS CREATURES, SO, ae 


NATURALLY, HE HAD TO CHOOSE on 

The court-room, the Hunchback dressed in the robes of a: judge, rises a> 

to pronounce a decision. The Christ hanging on the wall. Link-up with ‘vit 
Sadie stretched out on the grass: her face is very deformed through ’ aM 
decomposition. ie ‘ , 
Close-up of Sadie’s face, a mucous liquid comes out of her mouth and we 
nostrils. A fly settles on her. 4 Me 
Very large close-up of the fly. Link-up with an airplane seen from above. Bes 


Link-up with a buzzard in flight. ie 
__ Flight of buzzards in the sky. Very rapid superimposition of several + 
details of Sadie’s body : a breast, a hand, a leg. ae 
_ Two buzzards on the topmost branch of a tree. They fly away heavily. 


Translated from the French by 
Maria McDonatp Joras. 
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SLEEP IN UR 
(A Scenario) 


by Fheo Rutra 


First Part 


A long white road. 
Poster in blue, white and black: 


WHEN YOU GO TO NEW YORK 
STAY AT THE BUCKINGHAM 


A masked man. 


Automobile crashing along at mad speed. Roar of motors. 


The sun blazes down. 

An old farm-house long ago abandoned. 
Alfalfa fields. 

The automobile races through village. 
Main Street. 

Radio jazz splashing on pavement. 
Electric train clangs through valley. 


Second Part. 
Columbus Circle. 


X arrives in automobile with an enormous perch, in form of cre 


but obviously in its original form a totem-pole. 
Sultry July dusk. 
Crowd milling around Maine Monument. 
Automobile motors whir. 
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__X carries his totem-cross into music store. 7 : 
A sound of jazz from jug-band. Oe 
Feet of passers-by become epileptic. ae 


X rums across square crying : 


Larwae wool moult | 
Aluminium hulls a, 
Sing throats of steel : 

Sing tongues of nickel! a 


A sound like electric wave cuts into the nerves of the passers-by. te 
Blood sputters on the asphalt. Nie 
A voice chants a Congo song. “ 
Screen changes suddenly into luminous colors of every description. The e. 

new moon tumbles down. A planet burns rose against a poster for United BK: 

States Rubber. ; am 
X carries his totem-cross and hums a folk-song. 
X places totem-cross against street-lamp. a 


Crowd rushes by with a kind of hallucinated step, very staccato, mono- Mg 
tonous, almost disciplined. a 
X suddenly notices a Mayan corpse, withered and waxen, hanging on mi 
totem-cross. . Bhi 
What is it ? 8 ; 
Third Part — . 

July night on Rialto. 


Times Building trembles as if under the shock of earth-quake. 
Crowd mangles Broadway singing : 


Our little moon is dead 
Our little star’s gone out 
O clingaling o clang 

OQ putrid phantom rout! 


X walks out of subway station with totem-cross over his shoulders. 
A girl begins to dance at the curb. 
The crowd sways rhythmically. There is a feeling of erotic mass-insanity 
in the air. 
A masked man. 
XX throws perch into waiting automobile. 
Electric lights glare against a huge zodiac sketched upon a poster. 
_ They shine full blast into the face of the corpse on the totem-cross. 
__ A shriek. 
_ Xruns to the car, where several women stand in a trance of horror 
_ The eyes of the withered Mayan divinity have opened. 
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prea fy praia duke ia), 
Close-up of eyes : enormous, circular, metallically blue. They rol 
feverish intensity. 
Bells ring. 
Auto claxon roars crescendo. 
The houses lean over the pavement like drunken men. 


a Fourth Part. 

Pp: Night. 

a Telegram arrives : 

ns X Hotel Buckingham, New York. 


ia Diabolical events stir sleep stop Tom-tom astrologer Stop Nightingales 
K rock drunken last vertigo Stop Locusts devastate ruins legends Stop) 
4 Alone Desperate Z 
y The Mayan divinity appears. It is now huge of stature and clad in evening” 4 
a clothes. 
a X — his face blanched by fear. Rats scurry around his feet. 
a X talks excitedly to Y, the resurrected corpse. a 
“<oWhere) to 7 aa 
$e SACUrMs >) yt ;. 
SSUELOWI 
** On singing carpet of love. Z 
X thinks : “ ... Taxi... Taxi... Help... Singing away.. Carnival... War.. 
Kiely. uae : if 
Jazz orchestra. | mY 
Telephone : “ Hello... District Attorney’s Office... Hello.. Police Head- 
a quarters... Revolution... Fire Department... Hello.. Fire.. Red 
reo Rooster... Hello... City Hall... Anarchy... Insanity... Hello... Hello... ° 
Y X reads Daily Tarot : 
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Y TAXI DANCER IN POISON CASE 


i O’DONNELL GETS OCEAN OF LOVE 
im UP TO 50 YEARS ROUGH, SINGER 
i. IN RAPE CHARGE LANDS IN RENO- 


: VILLAGE COWED 
F, BY GANG PATROL 
a IN BANK LOOTING 


JOHNNY WALKER WALKS THE PLANK 


DONT MISS THESE FEATURES IN TODAY'S 
SUNDAY TAROT 
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CUT THE 


HAIR OR LET IT GROW 


OTHER NEWS 
IN TABLOID 


X walks out followed by Y who waves his arms and whistles between 
his teeth. 


Fifth Part 


Midnight. Brooklyn Bridge. 

X tells Y: “... Leave me alone... Go down the tracks... Alone... Aged 
solitude... ”’ 

Y snickers. His laughter develops into sneer. It grows into an insane 
cackling that resounds above the noise of the elevated train just passing. 

X looks at lower Manhattan. The city gleams in clustered cliffs of jewels. 

X : Mendacity of fairy-tales... 

iY : Xipe Totec... 

X: Colibris haunt the strangled bodies... 

Y: Mother night... 

X : raging and foaming at the mouth like epileptic in convulsions. 

Y sneers. 

X attacks Y, pins his arms behind his back, cries : Acheronta movebo. 

An old hag treasurepicks in garbage can. | 

Picture of Roman funeral lamp with orphic illustrations of baby in golden 
vessel before a caterpillar and a butterfly. 

Y turns into corpse once more. 

His face is tranquil, almost angelic ; the eyes look into space as if at 

‘some ecstatic vision. 

A child sleeping in cradle. 


Sixth Part 


A masked man, a crippled dwarf, a penguin. 
An over-voice cries : The sorcerer of alchemy is dead... And always there 
_ will be parallactic instruments.., 
X, his shoulders hunched, walks into a milk-white fog, saying : 
Woman is sleep 

Healing like rain 

_ Primal ve%¢ 

- And mantic pain 


’ 


o steel eyes gyrate prestissimo. 
"he over-voice again, a shrill, electric sound, growing in intensity until 
the fog is torn by an asteroid shaft of light. 
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THE MILL 
| (A Scenario) 


by Philippe Soupauit 


A long low whistle — The open sea — A flame — A long low 
whistle : a river seen from an aeroplane — a drop of water — win d 
driven clouds. 


A wide open hand that grows bigger and bigger. 
Night. Far away an indefinable light. It comes nearer, ver 
gently, a bit too slowly, and at a quite regular pace. It. become 
bigger, until it lights up the whole screen which is now entir rel 
blank. 
While the light is moving forward, we hear the sirens of fire 
engines, at first far away, then nearer, until they become deafening 
Then there are flames on the screen fighting each other. They a 
visible and audible. {aie q 1 
A man appears unexpectedly. He sits down in a chair that tw 
had not noticed at first. He looks to the right and to the lef 
says: Today. He gets up and goes away. & 


Then appears the hand we have already seen. It takes a ian ss a 
smashes it. Long music of brasses (trombones) begins to inton 
kind of waltz. There are also cries from far away. we! 
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‘The mind makes its appearance. It shakes the trees and scatters 
the clouds around the moon. It is cold. A musical note (D-flat) is 
repeated fourteen times. Then everything becomes motionless : 
the sea. 


Birds, thousands of birds in the sky: silence. Hands, thousands of 
hands. Twitter of birds. We see a great streak of light that sings and 
rises slowly, like an air bubble in the water. 


The men appear. Four, then five, then ten. An accordeon. A 
factory-siren. A roar. Then suddenly, clouds. 


The water, at last. It is raining near a river that flows into the 
sea. We hear this rain. 


Now a woman. She carries a lantern. She runs about looking for 
something or other. She calls ‘*‘ 000000 oooh! ”’ She arrives at the 
station. She follows the rails for a long time until she comes to a 
bridge. Signals. The signalhouse. She brings the man his dinner- 
pail. A train passes — we only hear it. The man eats his meal 
from the basket. The rain trickles down the window panes. 


The train continues its run in the night. We see it gliding along 
the horizon. We hear it rumbling. 


A big city seen from an aeroplane. A mandoline is playing. Day- 
light. A commonplace street. A square. A boy running : we follow 
him as far as the threshold of a mill in which we see hands whirring 
before a frame. They stop abruptly. In the street it is raining in 
torrents. 


Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JOLAS 
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oo-7??wE CINEMATOGRAPHIC. 


PRINCIPLE } 
a amd | 
a JAPANESE CULTURE 

4 (witha digression on montage and the shot) 
i \ by S&S. ME. Kisenstein 

ay FOREWORD a 


mi 


This essay was first published as an epilogue to N. Kaufman's pam- 
phlet ‘« The Japanese Cinema ”’ (Tea-Kino-Pechat) The Theatre and Film 
Press, Moscow, 1929) and entitled ‘* Outside the Shot”. The present text 
is translated by Ivor Montagu and S. S. Nalbandov and revised by j 
the author and Ivor Montagu. The author, S. M. Eisenstein (correctly, 
Eizenshtein), is the director of Strike, The Battleship ‘Potemkin’, and 
(with G. V. Alexandrov) of October, and The General Line. He is also 
the principal lecturer of the Central Cinematograph College in Moscow. 

The non-technical reader should be acquainted with two terms — 
shot or piece, the single piece of celluloid bearing the material fixed by 
one uninterrupted shot of the camera; montage, the process of con- 
structing a film by arranging these shots in sequence. i) ne 

The etymological history of the word ‘montage’ requires a note. Funda- 
mentally, ‘montage’ is no more than the French and German trade word jor 
a the English and American editing and cutting — a process understood 
in all these countries as the mechanical following of a pattern more or 
established by the shooting (the ‘making’) of the film. In Russia this : 
process is taken as the basic creative act of film representation, the s 
being comprehended merely as the collection of material for the editing. 
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_ ‘Montage’, used in theoretical Russian writing, has therefore an enriched 
sense, constructive editing. To use an analogy, it is the difference between 
editing as mere shortening by the blue pencil, and editing as the creation of 
that make-up and lay-out which makes quite ordinary events appear daily of "i 
world-shaking importance as on the front page of a great newspaper. In most 0 
specialist writing, where emphasis is laid on the technical details of its pro- ist 
cess, it is necessary to render montage by the English technical equivalent — ¥ 
otherwise its logical connection with the words, monter, montieren, monti- ait 
rovat (nearly always meaning to cut or edit in the simple mechanical sense) iy 
is obscured. In philosophical and aesthetic writing where emphasis is laid 
on the psychological signiflcance of its process (the ‘amounting’ of affective im- ae 
pulses, their assembling and increase in a certain manner), the etymolo- a 
gical nature of the English technical terms quite loses this significance. a 
Through such contexts, therefore, the word ‘montage’, not in its native sense ia 
but with its Russian naturalisation papers, may enter into English. 

I. M. 


It is a weird and wonderful feat to have written a pamphlet on some- 
thing that in reality does not exist. 

There is not, for example, any such thing as a cinema without cinema- 
tography. 

And yet the author of the pamphlet preceding this essay (1) has con- 
trived to write a book about the cinema of a country that has no cinema- 
tography. About the cinema of a country that has, in its culiure, an 
infinite number of cinematographic traits strewn everywhere with 
the sole exception of — its cinema. 

This essay is on the cinematographic traits of Japanese culture that 
lie outside the Japanese cinema, and is itself as apart from the pamphlet 
as these traits are apart from the Japanese cinema. 


A cinema is : so many companies, such and such turnovers of capital, 
such and such stars, such and such films. 
Cinematography is first and foremost, montage. 
The Japanese cinema is excellently equipped with companies, actors, 
_ ubjects. 
_ But the Japanese cinema is a complete stranger to montage. 
_ And yet the principle of montage can be identified as the basic ele- 
‘ment of Japanese representational culture. 
¥ Writing. 
_ For writing is primarily representational. 
The hieroglyph. ish 
The naturalistic image of an object as portrayed by the skilful hand 
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of Tzanki 2650 years before our era becomes slightly formalised and, 
with its 539 fellows, forms the first ‘contingent’ of hieroglyphs. . 
Seratched out with an awl on bamboo, the plastic portrait of an object 
still resembles its o iginal in every respect. 

But then, by the end of the IIIrd Century, the brush is invented. 

In the Ist Century after that ‘happy event’ (A. D.) — paper. 

And, lastly, in the year 220 — India ink. q 

| A complete upheaval. A revolution in draughtmanship. And, afte 
having suffered in {he course of history no fewer than 14 different tyles 
of handwriting, the hieroglyph crystallises in its present form. 4 
The means of production (brush and India ink) have determined the 
form. 

The 14 reforms have had their way. As a result. 

In the fierily cavorting hieroglyph “* ma ’? (a horse) it is already impos 
sible to recognise the feature of the dear little horse sagging pathetically 
in its hind-quarters, in the writing style of Tzanki, so well-known 
from ancient Chinese sculpture. j 

But let it rest in the Lord, this dear little horse, together with the 
other 607 remaining “ sianchin ” ciphers — the first depictive category 
of hieroglyphs. | 

The real interest begins with the second category of hieroglyphs — 
the “* choy-ee ’’, i. e. ‘copulative’. } 

| The point is that the copulation — perhaps we had better say , the 
? combination — of two hieroglyphs of the simplest series is to be consh 
4 dered not as their sum but as their product, i. e., as a unit of anothe 
< dimension, another power ; each, separately, corresponds to an object, 
4 to a fact, but their combination corresponds to a concept. By the combr 
“4 nation of two ‘depictables’ is achieved the representation of something 
: graphically undepticable. “ll 
“ For example : the picture for water and the picture of an eye mé ans 
— ‘to weep’ ; . 
the picture of an ear near a drawing of a door — ‘to listen’ ; 
a dog and a mouth — ‘to bark’ ; 
a mouth and a child — ‘to clamour’ ; 
a mouth and a bird — ‘to sing’ ; 
a knife and a heart — ‘sorrow ’, and so forth. . 
But this is — pure montage ! 4 
Yes. Exactly what we are doing in the cinema, combining the, as f% 
as possible, un’significant, individually neutral from the conte 
point of view, depictive shots into intelligible contexts and series. 
A means and method inevitable in any cinematographic represent? 
tion. And, in its condensed and purified form, the starting point for & 
ideological cinema. 
_ Fora cinema seeking a maximum laconism for the visual represent 
tion of abstract concepts. ae 
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As the pioneer among these paths we hail the method of the late 
lamented (long lamented) Tzanki. 


enstein 


We have spoken of laconism. Laconism affords us a transition to a 
further point. Japan possesses the most laconic form of poetry. The 
“« khai-kai ” (which appeared at the beginning of the XIIth Century) 
and the “ tanka ”’. 

Both are almost hieroglyphs transposed into phraseclogy. So much 
so even that half their value is appraised by the calligraphic quality of 
their draughtsmanship. Their method of construction is completely 
analogous. 

This method, which in hieroglyphics provides a means of laconic 
determination of an abstract concept, gives rise, when transposed into 
li erary representation, to an identical laconism of pointed imagery. 

The method applied with concentration to the ascetic combination 
of ciphers strixes from their conflict a dry definiteness of the concepts 
determined. 

The self-same method expanded into the luxury of a group of already 
formed verbal combinations, swells into a splendour of image effect. 

The concept — a bare formula ; its adornment, expansion by additio- 
nal material, transforms it to an image — a finished form. 

Exactly, though in reverse, as the primitive mode of thinking — 
image thinking, concentrating to a definite degree, became transformed 
to conceptual thinking. ; 

But let us turn to examples. 

The “ khai-kai ” is a concentrated impressionistic sketch : 


“* In the hearth 
Two shining dots: 
A cat is.sitting. ”’ 
(Cheo-Dai) ° 
or, 
«« An ancient monastery, 
The cold moon. 
A wolf is howling. ”’ 
(Hik-ko), 


‘** All is quiet in the field. 

. A butterfly is flying. 

a The butterfly has gone to sleep. ”’ 
j (Go-Sin) 


The « tanka ” is slightly longer (by a pair of lines). 
«A slowly walking 
Mountain pheasant ; its tail 
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Trails behind. 

,. Oh ni ght without end, 

; Alone, an I endure it! ”’ 
(Khitomaro). 


From our point of view, these are montage phrases ; a montage plan. | 

The simple combination of two or three details of a material series — 
yielded a perfectly rounded-off representation of another order — psy- | 
chological, 

And, if the finely ground edges of the intellectual determination of the 
concepts formed by combination of the hieroglyphs are here blurred, 
yet, in emotionalism, the concepts have blossomed forth immeasurably. — 


It is uncertain in Japanese writing whether its predominating aspect 
is as a character system (the deterministic), or as an independent 
creation of graphics (the depictive)... 

In any case, born of the duomonistic mating of the depictive by 
method, and deterministic by purpose, the method of the hieroglyph 
continued both its lines. (Continued — not historically — consecutively, - 
but consecutively-in-principle, in the minds of those developing the 
method.) 

Not only did its deterministic line continue into literature, in the 
‘“* tanka ’’, as we have shown. But exactly the same method (in depictive 
aspect) operates also in the most perfect examples of Japanese pictorig™ 
art. 

Sharaku. The creator of the finest engravings of the XVIIIth Century. 
Of an especially immortal gallery of portraits of actors. The Daumier 
of J apan. The Daumier whom Balzac — himself the pee tl of litera 
ture — in his turn named “ the Michael-Angelo of caricature ”’ iF 

And, in spite of all this, almost unknown to us. : 

The characteristic features of his work are noted by Julius Kurth. 
Discussing the question of the influence of sculpture on Sharaku, he , 
draws a parallel between a portrait of the actor Nakayama Tomisabro 
and an antique mask from the semi-religious ‘“‘ No ” theatre — the 
mask Rozo (an old bonze). q 

. there is the same cast of countenance in the mask, also created 
in the days of Sharaku, and in the portrait of Tomisabro. The feature : 
of the face and the distribution of the mass are very similar, though th e 
mask represents an old man, and the engraving a young woman (Ton mi- 
sabro in a female part). The likeness strikes the eye, and yet there is 
nothing in common between the two. But it is just here that we discov eI 
the most characteristic trait of Sharaku: whereas the mask is carve 
from wood in almost correct anatomical proportions, the proporti 
of the face in the engraving are simply impossible. nhs aistanee be 
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the eyes is so enormous as to be a mockery of all sound sense. The nose 
in comparison with the eyes is at least twice as long as any normal nose 
can afford to be, the chin in relation to the mouth is out of all proportion ; ah! 
the eyebrows, the mouth, in general every detail considered in relation 
to the others, is entirely unthinkable. The same may be observed in the be 
faces of all the big heads of Sharaku. The possibility that the great mas- 
ter did not realise the erroneous relationship of the sizes is quite out of 


the question. He rejected naturalism quite consciously, and, while every Ber: 
detail separately regarded is constructed on the principle of the most concen- a 
trated naturalism, their combination in the general composition is subordi- a 
nated solely to the problem of content. He took as his normal proportions the a. 
quintessence of psychological expressiveness... ”’ ‘ae 
(Julius Kurth. “ Sharaku ”’, p. p. 79, 80, 81. R. Piper, Munich). \ a 
Is this not the same as the hieroglyph, which combines the indepen- \ ae 
dent ‘ mouth ’ and the unrelated ‘ child’ to form the content expression ee 
‘clamour ’ ? oe 
And is this not exactly what we of the cinema do in time, just as he a 
in simultaneity, when we cause a monstrous disproportion of the ele- na 
ments of a normally flowing event, dismembering it suddenly into ne) 
* gripping hands, large ’, ‘ medium shots of struggle ’ and, ‘ bulging eyes, a | 


filling screen ’ in making the ‘ montage ’ disintegration of an event into te 
shots ? In making an eye twice as large as a man’s full height ? By the mi 
combination of these monstrous incongruities we gather up the disinte- ‘had 
grated event once more into one whole, but in our aspect. According to at 
our treatment in relation to the event. ; Re 


The disproportionate depiction of an event is organically characteris- 
tic in us from our very beginning. A. S. Luria, of the Psychological In- 
stitute in Moscow, has shown me a drawing by a child on the theme 
‘lighting a stove’. i 
_ Everything is depicted in passably accurate relationship and with 
great care. The firewood. The stove. The chimney. But in the central 
space of the room is a huge rectangle streaked with zigzags. What are 
these zigzags ? They turn out to be — the matches. Taking into account 
the crucial importance of these very matches for the process depicted, 
the child allots them a scale according to their due. : 
_ The representation of objects in the actual (absolute) proportions 
proper to them is, of course, only a tribute to orthodox formal logic. 
__ A subordination to the conception of an unalterable order of things. 
_ Both in painting and in sculpture there is a periodic and unceasing 
return to periods of establishment of absolutism. 

_ An exchange of the expressiveness of archaic disproportion for the 
egular ‘ table of ranks and classes ’ of an officialdom-created harmony. 
_ Positivistic realism is in no way the correct form of perception. 


Es ite 
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| Purely and simply — it is a function of a certain form of social struc- 
ture. 

| Following a state monocracy, implanting a state monotypic form of 

thought. d 


An ideological uni-formation, developing figuratively in the uniform- 
ed ranks of the regiments of Guards. 3 

poy 

Thus we have seen how the principle of the hieroglyph — ‘ determi- 
nation by depiction ’, split in two. 

First along the line of its purpose (the principle ‘ determination’ ) 
into the principles of the creation of literary imagery. 

Then along the line of its method of realisation of this purpose (the 
principle ‘ depiction’) into the striking methods of expressiveness of 

_* Sharaku (1). 

And, just as the two outspreading wings of a hyperbola meet, as we 
say, at infinity (though no-one has visited so distant a region), so the 
principle of hieroglyphics, infinitely splitting into two parts (in accor- 
dance with the functionalism of ciphers), suddenly from this dualistic 
estrangement unites once more, in yet a fourth sphere — the theatre. 

Estranged for so long, once again — in the cradle period of the drama 
— they are present in parallel form, in a curious dualism. 

The signification (determination) of the action is effected by its nar- 
ration by a man behind the stage — the representation (depiction) of the — 
action is effected by a dumb marionette on the stage — the so-called — 
Dzeiruri. M 

Together with a specific manner of moving, this archaism migrated 

| also into early Kabuki. It is maintained, as a part method, in classical — 
repertory even to this day. (Where certain parts of the action are nar- 
rated from behind the stage while the actor acts in pantomime.) 

But this too is not the kernel. 

; Most important is the fact that into the technique of acting itself the 

‘ hieroglyphic (montage) method has instilled itself in the most interest- 
ing ways. di 

However, before we discuss this finally, let us allow ourselves the 
luxury of a digression. Let us pause at the wayside halt of the question 

" of the shot, in order to settle the question of shot-montage once and for 


| 
| 
| 


all. 
; A shot. A single piece of celluloid. 


A small rectangular frame with, somehow organised into it, a bit of 
an event. mr) 


_(1) It has been left to Joyce to develop in Literature the depictive line of the Japanese 
hieroglyph. Every word of Kurth’s analysis of Sharaku may be applied, neatly and eas ly, 


to Joyce, 
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* Sticking to each other ’, these shots form montage. When they stick in 
appropriate rhythm of course. 
This, roughly, is the teaching of the old old school of cinemato- wy 
graphy. ay 
*« Screw by screw, at 
Brick by brick... ” Be. 
Kuleshov, for example, even writes with a brick, as follows. ag 
*« ...Should there be for expression any fractional idea, any particle gee 
of the action, any link of the whole dramatic chain, then that idea must . 
be expressed, built up out of shot-ciphers, as if out of bricks... ’’ (L. ve 
Kuleshov, ‘“‘ The Art of the Cinema ”’. Published by Tea-Kino-Pechat, — - A 


P. 100). AM 
*« Screw by screw, a 
Brick by brick... ’’, as the song goes (1). oa 

The shot — is an element of montage. Montage — is a ‘ junction of a 


elements ’. ne 


A most pernicious method of analysis. oH 
One in which the understanding of a process as a whole (linkage, shot- oe 
montage) is derived merely from the external characteristics of its flow ‘ 


(a piece is stuck to a piece). 4 
Thus it would be possible, for example, to arrive at the well-known be 
conclusion that tramcars exist to be laid across streets. 
An entirely logical deduction, if one orientate oneself on the external ty 
characteristics of those functions they performed, for example, in Rus- Bs 
sia in the February days of’ 17. But the Materialist Conception of Histo- o 
ry interprets it otherwise. i 
The worst of the matter is that an approach of this kind does actually ry 
lie like an unclimbable tramcar across the possibilities of formal deve- oe 
lopment. . 
Such an approach predestines one not to dialectical development, but 
only to gradual evolutionary ‘ perfecting ’ in so far as it gives no bite if 
into the dialectical substance of events. . an 
In the last resort, such evolutionising leads either through refinement F 


to decadence or, on the contrary, to a simple withering away from stag- 


nation of the blood. 
And, strange as it may seem, a melodious witness to both these cases 


simultaneously is Kuleshov’s last film, “ The Gay Canary ”. 


The shot is in no wise an element of montage. 


_ The shot is a montage cell. 
Just as cells in their division form a phenomenon of another order, 


' | 1) The quotation is from ‘‘ Kerpitchiki ’’, a Russian popular song. rag 
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the organism or embryo. So, on the other side of the dialectical leap from — 
¢he shot, there is montage. 9 

By what, then, is characterised montage, and comsequently its cell — — 
the shot. ‘ 

By collision. By conflict of two pieces standing in apposition to each ~ 
other. By conflict. By collision. g 

In front of me lies a crumpled yellowed sheet of notepaper. 

On it a mysterious note : 

‘* Linkage — P”’ and “* Shock — E. ” q 

This is the material trace of a hot engagement on the subject of mon- ~ 
tage between E — myself, and P — Pudovkin. (About a year ago. ) 

This is the established order. At regular intervals he comes to me late 7 
at night and we row, behind closed doors, on subjects of principle. 

Here as before. Hailing from the Kuleshoy school he heatedly defen- — 
ded the conception of montage as a linkage of pieces. Into a chain. . 
Bricks. 

Bricks, by means of their rows narrating a concept. 

| confronted him with my point of view of montage as collision. A ~ 
viewpoint that from the collision of two given factors arises a concept, — 

Linkage is, in my interpretation, only a possible special case. , 

You remember what an infinite number of combinations is known — 
in physics in the matter of the impact (collision).of balls. { 

According to whether they be resilient, or nonresilient, or mixed, 

Amongst all these combinations there is one in which the impact is’ 
so weak that the collision degrades into the even movement of both in 
one direction. 7. 

This case would correspond to the point of view of Pudovkin. 

Not long ago I had another talk with him. To-day he stands in agree- 
ment with my present point of view. 

True, during the interval he has taken the opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the substance of the lectures I gave during that period at 
the Central Cinematograph College. 


y 


Thus, montage is conflict. ) 

The basis of every art is always conflict. A peculiar ‘ image ’ transubs 
tantiation of the dialectic principle. F 

And the shot represents a montage cell. 

So, consequently, it also must be considered from the point of 
of conflict. a 

Intra-piece conflict — potential montage, in the development of it 
intensity shattering its quadrilateral cage and exploding its confli 
into montage impulses between the montage pieces. i 

And if montage must be compared with something, then a 
of montage-pieces, ‘ shots ’, should be compared to the series 
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sions of an internal combustion engine, multiplying themselves into mon- a 
tage dynamics and thereby serving as ‘impulses’ to drive along a Bi 
tearing motor-car or tractor. i 

Intra-piece conflict. It may be of very varied nature : it may even a 
be a conflict in the action depicted itself. As in ‘* What happened to ie 
Mary ”. In the course of a piece 400 ft. long. Such conflict is clearly a 
ne subject to examination in the light of questions of cinematographic ie" 

orm. is 

But the following are ‘ cinematographic ’ : BY 

Conflict of graphic directions (either static lines or dynamic lines). i ) 

Conflict of scales. aR 

Conflict of spaces. Bi 

Conflict of masses (spaces filled with various intensities of light). a 

Conflict of depths. at 

Any of these, and the following conflicts of such degree that they wait ts 
for one push of intensification to fly into couples of antagonistic frag- Ae 
ments. ay" 

Close and long shots (C. U. s, M. S. s and L. S. s ete.) me 
* Graphically vari-produced pieces. Pieces solved by volume with aa 
pieces solved by area. ie 

Dark pieces with light pieces, etc. 

And, lastly, there are such unexpected conflicts as : 

The conflict of an object with its normal dimension, and the conflict 
of an event with its normal temporal nature. | 

This may sound extraordinary, but both these cases are familiar. 

The first — an optical distortion of the lens, the second — speeding- 
up or slow-motion. 

The assembling of all properties of cinematography into one formula 
of conflict, the grouping of all cinematographic characteristics into a dia- 
lectical series under one single head — is no empty rhetorical diversion, 

We thus seek a unified systematisation of the method of cinemato- 
graphic expressiveness that shall hold good for all its elements. 

‘The assembling of them to a series of common interpretation will 
solve the problem as a whole. | 

Experience in the various separate departments of the cinema varies 
in measure beyond compare. 

Whereas we know a great deal about montage, in the theory of the 
shot we are still bubbling about between the Royai Academy, the French 

Impressionists, and pure geometrizations that begin to set one’s teeth 
on edge. Ritist 
Hite fe panini of the frame, however, as a particular ‘ cellular’ case 

of montage — the smashing of the dualism ‘ shot-montage ’, makes 

_ possible the direct application of montage experience to the question of 

the theory of the shot. 
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The same with the question of lighting. The conception of this as a , 


me collision between a current of light and an obstacle, like the impact of 

. a gush of water from a fire-hose striking an object, or of the wind buf- — 
D feting against a person, must result in a usage of it which is entirely 
; differently comprehensible from that afforded by playing around with — 
et ‘ gauzes ’ and ‘ spots ’. : 


The one available such interpretative principle is the principle of 
conflict : 

The principle of optical counterpoint. . 

And, let us not now forget that shortly we shall have to solve another — 
and less simple counterpoint, namely the conflict of auditory and visual — 
impulses in the sound cinema. 


At the moment, however, let us return to one of the most interesting — 
of optical conflicts : the conflict between the limits of the frame and — 
the object shot. . 

The shooting-angle as the materialisation of conflict between the 
organising logic of the director, and the inert logic of the object, in colli- 
sion, giving the dialectic of cinema-viewpoint. 

In this respect we are still impressionistic and devoid of principle to © 
a point of sickness. 

But, in spite of this fact, a sharp degree of principle is proper to the 
technique of this also. 4 

The dry quadrilateral, plunging into the haphazard of natural dif- 
fuseness... 4 

And once more we are back in Japan ! , 

For, thus — the cinematographic is one of the methods of drawing — 
instruction used in Japanese schools. 4 

What is our method of drawing instruction ? 

We take an ordinary four-cornered piece of white paper... 2 

And we cram onto it, in most cases even without using the corners 
(the edges are usually grease-stained with long sweating over it), some 
tedious caryatid, some vain Corinthian capital, or a plaster Dante (not 
the juggler at the Moscow Ermitage, but the other one — Alighieri, — 
the comedy writer). “aie 

The Japanese do the opposite. 7 

Here’s a branch of cherry-tree, or a landscape with a sailing boat. 

And the pupil extracts from its whole, by means of a square, or a cil- 
cle, or a rectangle, a composition unit. e. 

He takes a frame ! ets 

And just by these two ways of teaching drawing are characterised th a 
two basic tendencies struggling in the cinema of to-day. fe 

The one — the expiring method of artificial spacial organisation of 
the event in front of the lens. yt a ch 
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From the ‘ direction’ of a sequence, to the erection of a Tower of 
Babel in the literal sense, in front of the lens. 

And the other — a ‘ picking-out ’ by the camera, organisation by its 
means. The hewing of a piece of actuality by means of the lens. 

However, now, at the present moment, when the centre of attraction 
is beginning, in the ideological cinema, finally to be transferred from the 
material of the cinema as such into ‘ deductions and conclusions ’ 
formed by the order of its approximation, both schools lose the import- 
ance of their differences and can quietly blend into a synthesis. 

Some ten pages back we lost, like a golosh in a tramcar, the question 
of the theatre. 

Let us turn back to the question of methods of montage in the Japa- 
nese theatre. 

In particular, in acting. 

The first and most striking example, of course, is the purely cinema- 
tographic method — ‘ untransitional acting ’. 

Alongside with mimic-transitions carried to the limit of refinement, 
the Japanese actor uses the exactly reverse method. 

At some moment or other of the acting he interrupts it. The ‘ Black 
Ones’ (1) obligingly conceal him from the spectator. And lo — he is 
resurrected in a new make-up. A new wig. Characterizing another stage 
(degree) of his emotional state. 

Thus, for example, in the play ‘‘ Narukami ”’ is solved the transition 
of Sadandzi from drunkenness to madness. By a mechanical cut to it. 
And a change in his collection (armoury) of coloured streaks. On his 
face, emphasizing those streaks whose lot it is to fulfil a task of higher 
intensity than that allotted to those used in the first make-up. 

This method is organic to the film. The forced introduction into the 
film, by the European acting tradition, of pieces, of ‘ emotional transi- 
tions ’ is yet another influence forcing the cinema to mark time. Whereas 
the method of ‘ cut ’ acting makes possible the construction of entirely 
new methods. The supplantation of one changing actor-face by a scale 
of vari-mooded type-faces always affords a much more acutely expres- 
sive result than that enabled by the surface, which is too receptive and 
devoid of organic resistance, of the face of a professional actor. 

The banishing of the intervals between the polar stages of expression 
of a face in sharp contrast has been used by me in our new village pic- 
ture. By this means is achieved a greater sharpness in the ‘ play of 
doubt ’ around the separator. Will the milk thicken or no ? Trickery ? 
Wealth ? Here the psychological process of the play of motifs — faith 


4 (1) The Black Ones in Kabuki are persons attired completely in black and thus relative- 
ly invisible. Besides functioning as described, they move furniture and carry out all man- 
-nerof changes. ey 


and doubt — is duttegacd into tthe two extreme positions of joy 
(confidence) and gloom (disillusionment). Moreover there is a sharp | 
i) emphasizing of this by light (in no wise conforming to actual light condi- — 
Bi tions). This leads to a considerable strengthening of the intensity. 4 
: Another remarkable characteristic of Kabuki is the principle of ‘ disin- — 
tegrated ’ acting. Thus, Siozio, the female part lead of the ‘‘ Kabuki ”” 
company that played in Moscow, in depicting a dying girl in “ The 
Sculptor of Masks ’’, performed his part in pieces of acting entirely deta 
ye ched from one another. 

Acting with only the right arm. Acting with one leg. Acting with 
the neck and head only. The whole process of the general death agony — 
Aue was disintegrated into the solo playing through of each ‘ part ’ separately — 
; fromthe others : the parts of the leg, the parts of the arms, the part of | 
: the head. A disintegration into shots. With the shortening of the sepa- 
r. rate successive constituents at the approach towards the tragicg 
mt end — death. 

i By shaking himself free from the yoke of simple naturalism, the actor 
Re is enabled by this method entirely to grip the spectator by ‘ rhythms ’, — 
aa thus rendering the stage, which in its general composition is constructed © 
hilt on the most consecutive and detailed naturalism (flesh and blood, 
oH etc.), not only apprehensible but affective. 2 
ie Since we now no longer make any distinction in principle between 
Bh questions of intra-shot and montage, we may here cite a hird example : 
ae The Japanese makes use in his work of a slow tempo of a degree of 
i slowness unknown to our stage. The famous scene of harakiri in ‘ The 
Forty-seven Ronin ”’. Such a degree of slowing down of movement is” 
absent from our stage. Whereas, in the previous example, we dealt with 
disintegration of the linkage of movement, here we have ciintegtatial 
it of the process of movement. S'ow-motion. I know of only one example | 
i of a thorough application of this same method, as technically employable 
“i in the cinema, for a compositionally thought-out end .Usually it is used 
either for a depiction, as ‘ The Submarine Kingdom’ ( ‘* The Thief of 
Bagdad ”’), or for a dream (“ Zvenigora ’’). Or, more often still, it is 
just formal spillikins and purposeless camera hooliganism (“ The Man 
with the Movie Camera ”’). The instance I have in mind is Epstein’ :. 
‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher ”’. Normally acted emotions taken with ” 
a speeded-up camera gave an unusual emotional pressure by thei ir 
slowness on the screen (judging from the press reports). If it be borne 
in mind that the effect of the acting of an actor on the public is based 
on its imitation by the spectator, it will be easy to relate ihe two exem- 
ples to one and the same causal explanation. The intensity of the recep- 
tion increases because the imitative process goes more ae oe : 
disintegrated motion.. 

Training in how to handle a rifle was hammered into even the s 
automat among ‘ raw’ recruits ‘ along disintegration ’. jo 
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The most interesting association of the Japanese theatre, however, 
is, after all, with the sound cinema, which can and must learn what is 
basic for it from the Japanese — the bringing of both visual and auditory 
impressions to one common physiological denominator. But I consecra- 
ted a whole article in the “* Zhizn Iskusstva ”’ (1928, No. 34) (1) to his 
point, and I shall not return to it here. 

So, it has been possible cursorily to establish the permeation of the 
most various branches of Japanese culture by the pure element and basic 
nerve of cinematography — montage. 

And only the Japanese cinema falls into the same error as the ‘ left- 
drifting ’ “‘ Kabuki ”’. 

Instead of learning how to extract the principles and technique of 
their remarkable acting from the traditional feudal forms of what they 
act, the progressive theatrical leaders of Japan fling themselves into 
adaptation of the spongy shapelessness of our own academic psychologi- 
cal naturalistic Art Theatre. The results are tearful and sad. In the realm 
of the cinema Japan similarly pursues imitations of the most revolting 
examples of commercial American and Middle-European market junk. 

To understand and apply her cultural peculiarities to the cinema, this 
is the task of Japan. ; 

Colleagues of Japan ! Are you really going to leave it to us ? 


(1) Republished, in a French translation, in * Monde ”’, December 1928. 
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The mere description of the facts of life, the desire to ‘ get acquainted © 
with one’s neighbor ’’, is not the primary function of literature. We have — 
today enough technological media for the transmission of the factual side — 
" of life. A 
rh The writer seeks to penetrate the labyrinth of his own inner life, as — 
well as the mysteries of the people he is interested in. In order to make ~ 
this possible he does not return to the methods of Zola, and, under the ~ 
whip of a deterministic philosophy or sociology, paint man against his 
background. He knows more about man and the workings of his mind 
than merely his biological processes. 

Composition, because of our new psychological insight, and because — 
of the dynamic tempo of our background, today, assumes a changed ~ 
aspect. The writer has new forms at his disposal, a fusion of forms in — 
| which all the senses come into their own. One of these is the acoustic 
; scenario. The development of the talking film and radio will doubtless havem 
a revolutionary influence on the drama, among other things. a 

And since sound seems to be the basis of the hear-play and the cinema- 
drama, it is safe to say that the problem of the new form will be the word. , 
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ANDRE MASSON: La Rencontre (Galérie Simon). 


If there are enough translations of 
Rimbaud worth printing the Black Sun Press 


will issue a volume of them. 


Translators and those knowing of translations 
are invited to communicate with 


The Black Sun Press 
Deux Rue Cardinale 
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A Manifesto 


If we were hawking some sharp and particular quarrel : with Miss mM 
for a charlatan, Mr N for a Christian: if we had discovered some literary 
panacea : or renounced some popular philosophy : it would be easy now 
to be pointed, to be vigorous, to be witty. But because we have no pena j 
cea: and continue in hymility: you will find us quite simply clumsy. 
We have lost faith, you see, in this tinkering with the structure of litera- 
ture : and if you find us labouring it is because we are trying to shift, ever r 
so slightly, its bases. Rather accidentally; because we invented no principles; 
and now that they have happened to us, they are uncertain and not 
at all startling. A sense that literature is in need of some new formal 
notation : an attempt to show how such a notation can be built out of 
academic notations, where academic means perhaps no more than non- 
moral and is after all best explained in our poetry: a belief in the com: 
pact, local unit: and in the impersonal unit: a belief finally, ant \y 
disbelief — for it is about this mainly that we are at odds — in literalu 
as a singular and different experience, something more than an order 
of life. You see how haphazard it al! is. And its criterion ultimatel; 
only again Experiment. ( 


I suppose the word group is unavoidable. Aggregate has 
no direction ; and arrangement, a poor sound. But I should 
have liked arrangement. It pretends so little to order, is so 
much a convenience ; it has that hint of casualness and, 
oddly, the arbitary. I want to say accident, a stumbling 
upon discovery, O my America. Principles, as a foundation 
even, are well enough ; a group may make much of them, they 
may be bandied about and become.. tabletalk. But lite- 
rature does not come that way, nor has that kind of immor- 
tality, a thing at best in common and perhaps no more than 
individual. Literature is somehow accidental, in the sense 
that an accident is quick, is formative, bears into the very 
bone of quality. Growth comes afterwards. 

I do not want to be didactic about this. I am only trying 
to save, from the mass of casual stimuli under which a group 
is born, those which I think are directive. They are not many, 
and most of them I believe to be mis-leading. I am going 
to talk a good deal about that, and what I shall be concerned 
with proving will be that the main needs of literature now 
are form and a formal discipline. But I want you to see why 
I should be proving this. The case I want to make is that 
current disciplines are false, that a new discipline will have 
to invent new notions of what is valuable, and that our 


" ‘ 
_ (1) Experiment is a ‘young’ magazine, edited by J. Bronowski and Hugh Sykes» 
and published in Cambridge, England, three times a year. It May be obtained in 
‘France from Sylvia Beach’s bookshop, and in America from the Cambridge Bookstore, 
‘Toronto. 
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‘¢ academicism” is at least on the road to these notions, 
I can in fact see no way in which a sense of value is to be 
postulated just now out of belief, or could be constructed from — 
a continuity with older values. So that the notion of value 
will, in a sense, have to be imported into literature. That | 
importation a group can make only from a field which is— 
accessible to it. For this reason, the only useful importation 
which has so far been made has come from the field of cri-_ 
ticism, which is the one formal field that writers have found 
which is accessible to all of them. But to me non-Euclidean — 
geometry is at least as accessible a field, and so to my co- 
editor are the Platonic dialogues. Since in themselves such - 
subjects are not related to literature, quasi-historians and~ 
quasi-physicists and quasi-anthropologists who go to make 
up EXPERIMENT are better writers by virtue of their 
three years of history or physics or anthropology only in 
so far as they bring from these subjects a way of thinking — 
and a sense of discipline and value which have become part 
of their sensibility as writers. But having once become a 
fundamental sense it will be also a fundamental gain to 
literature. And upon an accumulation of such gains EXPER- 
IMENT is built. i" 
Do not imagine that I believe the university to be an ideal 
environment for writers. I think it is a bad environment, 
and I am sure that no writer could live in it for ten years. 
But then we do not propose to stay here for ten years : if 
indeed any of us pretend, except for social reasons, to be 
writers. The ground we are gaining will have been gained 
for literature even if we, abandoning it, turn out to have 
been no better than pedagogues. And our equipment even 
as pedagogues is after all good. : 
Let me now go back to what I was saying about value. 
Notions of what is valuable depend always directly upon 
the social axioms of the period. Until the middle of the last 
century there was only one social axiom of any scientific 
nature, and that was the axiom that “ like effects arise from 
like causes ”, with the corollary that “ to every effect there 
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is a cause ”’. Applied fanatically, this axiom was respon- 
sible for a good deal of witchburning and revolutionary 
zeal, as well as for the milder superstitions connected with 
the number 13, the Virgin Mary and Indian Mutiny. During 
the last century it began to be replaced by the relevance- 
test “‘ is this assumption necessary ? ” The axioms of 
convention — by which I shall always mean social action — 
nearly all stand this test: the axioms of morality — by 
which I mean the code co-ordinating convention — and of 
ethics or religion nearly all do not. So moral codes and ethical 
beliefs have become, practically, anomalies. In this way 
literature too has been changed, because it has lost that 
tradition by which a work could be made significant by 
weighting it with a certain stable morality. For a time the 
loss was not important, because a set of moral ideas, stable 
or in flux, existed and was still in itself interesting. During 
this time morality continued explicitly or implicitly to be 
the subject of literature (in the sense that it was its point 
of contact with life) and therefore its organising force, a 
sort of framework or notation which was fundamental to 
the work. Trollope’s novels have it in common with Mr Gals- 
worthy’s : and it is only in the last twenty years that even 
this kind of interest in morality has disappeared. 

That disappearance has affected above all the older wri- 
ters. There are for example those who ignore it, by conti- 
nuing to improvise moral standards from the better-defined 
of the fashionable attitudes — the attitude to the war for 
example, which gives them a ready-made reaction to whose 
cementing effect they need not contribute. But let us take 
those who really do find their own straw. Not only must 
their work, whether it is Fiesta or Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, 
find a notation which satisfies the surviving test of consis- 
tency : its social comment must at the same time be a func- 
tion of that consistency. That is to say, instead of being 
clear-cut, a “ moral ”, its significance becomes something 
to be extracted from the writer’s view of what is consistent, 
which is sometimes as simple a view as Hardy’s and some- 
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times as complicated as Eliot’s : but always something : re 
the core of the internal discipline of the writing. q 

As I have said, a good many of the older writers have 
got as far as this: and indeed the word discipline litters — 
the politest salons of Europe. But writers still hankering 
after a moral ideology make it the password to two heresies. — 
In the first place, like Cocteau they confuse the function 
of the moral system with their ethical belief. So they try, 
even after they have abandoned the moral system, to keep 
their religious view of it. They redirect religion, which is a 
social convenience, into a personal one, in order that they 
need not change their religious habits of thought. Now 
precisely in the way in which morality is a shorthand for, 
and a relating of, the mass of conventional activity, just 
so religion and ethics are an organisation of, and a shorthand 
for, the large body of moral ideas. The very growth of orga- 
nised religion depends upon a prior moral ordering of society, 
just as all changes in religious doctrine are corollary to cur- 
rent changes in morality (compare the 39 articles). In fact 
the phenomenon of a religious ideology surviving its funda- 
mental morality is one peculiar to fashionable catholicism, 
ia a kind of intellectual acrobatics that is only a pretence 
yt) because very soon it leads you back into a tinkering up of 
codes and into a derived morality. But that is the second 
heresy ; because religion is a way of relating moral ideas, and 
to derive moralities from it is absurd, just as it is absurd 
to derive conventions from a morality. Morals are a standard, 
that is to say a fixation, of convention ; and that process 
a is logically irreversible, you cannot establish standards im 
i any way except by reorganising convention. The temptation 
naturally when you have found a good discipline in your 
work is to take its system of belief and to use it to derive 
a moral ideology. In that way you try to avoid mak 
your morality “ arbitrary ”. But the collapse of moralt 
had nothing to do with its arbitrariness, it was a redu 
in the number of social axioms and in principle it was 
economy. If you treat it as a failure of the standa 
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convention you will be betrayed continually into this process 
of deriving convention from standards, and of inventing a 
““ continuity ” of standards which is historically meanin- 
gless. In a community, processes of thought which are in an 
individual always continuous, may undergo during a gene- mi), 
ration changes amounting to a discontinuity. Convention 
it is true varies only continuously ; but morals and ethics 
are derivative functions and their continuity cannot be , 
postulated. (Think of the relative changes in the practice a 
of, the moral attitude to, and the beliefs relating to, promis- Ri 
cuity, since the nineties.) That is why attempts to fix, from ee: 
supposed continuities, some literary ‘* catholicism ”’, “ roya- as 
lism ”, “ lewisism ”, or “* communism ”, affect political 
theory about as much as would so many parlour games. 
So you see why the problem of a literary discipline has ms 
become so important. Chiefly, it is because we must find a 
notation to replace the old moral notation, in terms of which Wy 
we can write. In a sense that is a formal problem ; not in a). 
the sense in which formal means “‘ depending upon a happy 
arrangement of words ”, but in the sense in which it means By 
“* to be solved in terms of the literary medium ”’. And the ae 
medium of literature is the sum total of all its relevant 
contents : outlook, narrative, ‘‘ objects ”, and then the 
words symbolising objects. These are of one unity ; and the Ry 
writer’s problem is to convert his adjustment to the world a 
into literature in terms of this unity. That is a problem of Re 
the ordered use of the medium, and it is for a discipline for = 
this use that we are looking. When we have found it, it will Mg 
perhaps lead us into a new belief. But just now its use must Da 
always be for an effective “ suspension of belief ” ; and * 
that is a suspension noone can help you to find, not even 
your group or your principles. I myself think that you will 
find it only in some formal way of thinking, like the way 
associated with contemporary physics or contemporary 
anthropology. So naturally I spend my time perfecting 
my own formal way of thinking, and encouraging other 
‘people to perfect theirs. I do not know whether any of us 
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are going to produce great literature. I do not whether any 
Bs of us are’ going to write well. I only know that several of 
ny us are going to think well : and that some of us may even 
Fs persuade literature to think well. And I know of noone else ~ 
; who will. 
J. BRoNoWSKI. 


All this I put behind my back 
Dismissed it with a gesture of impatience, \a 
Forgot it. I had no memory for this. ‘q 
Turned my mind to projects and designs, 
Conserved its power for a single use. 


; 
sa 
k from BIG BUSINESS IN THE CITY 
j 
| 


(A slow, painless anodyne. 
circular letters, phones, and city slogans... = 
Projects, 

Designs, 

Success) 

The last lay softly on my eyes like sleep. 
a And in this sleep I walked, bought properties, 
“a Turned this to account, used that for influence. 
Be! My designs have kicked up their heels, 
My projects have answered with levity. i 
I have been burnt up, knocked out, a pipe’s dottle, i 
A futile little man, of no account. 


I do not curse these things 

I will not heap my head with curses, ; 
(Moulded by these, even as I made them) ~ 
Rome, with provinces and colonies, 

Waits for destruction and its Alaric. 


(A sub-creator, pleased with what he makes — 
the action of a microcosm 

stopped by the movement of a larger scheme. 
Expect no staged, apocalyptic end, : 
nothing so clean as fire. An irony 
usurps the Angel Trumpeter). 
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PART OF MANDEVIL’S TRAVELS 


Chapter 87: “ Of the faith and beliefe of Prester John, 
but he hath not all the full beliefe as we have ”’ 


DONE INTO VERSE, WITH COMMENT 


“ T feel half an Englishman already ” 
King Ammanullah after firing off a torpedo 


Mandevil’s river of dry jewels grows 

Day-cycled, deathly, and iron-fruited trees ; 

From Paradise it runs to Pantarose 

And with great waves into the gravely seas. 
(Olympe, and Paradise Terrestre the same 
(Whence, bent to improve, King Alleluiah came) 
High (Higher, in fact, as Milton boasted) hurled 
Clings to the cold slates of the Roof of the World.) 


Spears pierce its desert basin, the long dawn: 
Tower, noon, all cliquant, dock-side cranes, sag-fruited : 
And, sand-born weight, brief by waste sand upborne, 
Leave, gulfed, ere night, the bare plain, deeper rooted. 
(Herr Trinckler, there of late, reports of these — 
A million acres of dead poplar trees. 
Well may new pit-heads to wise A appeal ; 
Our desolation is of harsher steel.) 


Antred, of malachite, its boulders thunder : 

Involve their cataracts, one known week-end : 

Then, deep, a labyrinth of landslides, under 

The gravely sea, and seen no more, descend. 

| (It is cracked mud the motor service dints ; 

Five clays, diluvian, covered some chipped flints. 
Tour well the slag-heaps, royalty, we own 

The arid sowing, the tumultuous stone.) 


Fish of another fashion the dry sea 

Ride : can blast through eddies, and sail on: 

Can rend the hunter whose nets drag the scree : 

Are full good savour : are for Prester John. 

(Paradise, like Bohemia, has no coast; 

Of bombs and bowlers it has power to boast, 
But mail-dark fish, spawned in grit-silted grotto. 
Adam comes here for; and recites my motto). 
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William Empson 


Geoamactian 


LOCALISM 


It is obvious that in the past small communities have 
produced the greatest art. Athens, Renaissance Italy, Eli- 4a 
zabethan England. The smallness of the unit is not in itself 
decisive or productive of any special kind of art. It is_ 
important merely in so far as it concentrates and inten- — 
sifies other influences. ; 


National Consciousness 


The most important of these is national selfconsciousness, 

It arises in its most productive form after wars, when men 

look back from a prosperous present to a past that has been 

full of effort and glory — “* look, we have come through ah 

The effect of this selfeonsciousness is to solidify national 
tradition in all spheres. Ideology tends to become fixed for 

a time (‘“* we have won through on these ideas ”), religion 

is in a strong position (“* the gods have won victory and not 

we ”). And though new, foreign influences are admitted, 

by contact with the enemy and by commercial expansion, 

they are not strong enough to disturb or obscure the local 
tradition. They act only as a fertilising agency. The advan- 

tages to the artist are obvious : he is presented with definite 

‘ material — definite ideas, mythological, moral and religious. 
; Value of Belief 3 a 


j The belief of the nation in these ideas is strong. Most © 


a 
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: them command the belief of the artist himself. These ideas are 
generally fairly good, being traditional in development. Their 
value, however, is of no importance to the artist, who is concerned 
exclusively with belief in ideas, either his own, or that of others. 
The intrinsic value of ideas only interests him in so far as he 
finds it necessary to base his belief on rational convicti 

The examination of ideas is the business of the critic alone 


Traditional Form 
Not only is the artist’s subject matter put befor 
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clearly ; there is generally an accompanying insistence on 
national-traditional forms where these exist. This saves the 
artist a.good deal of unnecessary trouble. For it is easier 
for him to adapt the traditional form to his own personality 
(which has been formed in the same tradition) than to invent 
a new one. 

Thus localisation tends to produce the best form of art. 
Classical rather than romantic : — 


Classical (Longinus x. I) ‘“ Since there are in all things 
certain elements, essentially inherent, it follows that we shall 
find one kind of the sublime in a consistently happy choice 
of these elements, and in the power of combining them 
together as it were into an organic whole. ” 

The material of classical art is the social-average experience 
or social-average emotion. Its form is synthetic, and imposed 
from within by the material. 


Romantic. 


A low term of abuse. 


Nevertheless there is to be recognised a constant tendency 
for the unit of localisation to increase geographical'y (by 
*¢ unit of localisation ’’ | mean the number of people affected 
vigorously by the same local tradition). And as the unit 
increases the art produced by it becomes more diffuse. So 
Shakespeare is more diffuse than Sophocles, and Dostoievsky 
than Shakespeare. And in the Russia of Dostoievsky we have 
first indications that for the purposes even of the highest 
art, the small local unit is no ionger necessary. Nevertheless 
it continues to produce better work than the cosmopolitan — 
Hardy’s work for example. Undoubtedly the war seriously 
hindered the formation of this new kind of art, which attempts 
for the first time to synthesise the culture of Europe. 


¢ ‘Politically therefore the artist should support the idea 
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of peace — even the idea of the League of Nations. (Though 
there is evident a tendency for the League to be absorbed 
in the Church. On the part of the Church the move is an — 
astute one. It hopes that a fresh and popular ideal may ~ 

rove the monkey-gland by which it may regain a little of - 
its lost youth. To the League the move would be disastrous. 
Religious differences are more violent than national ones 
and would speedily wreck the League. 


Prematurity 


In time there may again arise a possibility of synthesis j 
which will produce a unit larger than any yet known, and 
whose resulting art should be richer because it contains 
more, and more digested, material. But all signs of this at 
present are premature, as in the failure of the cosmopolitan © 
art up to the present. And precocity is the prevalent moral 
and intellectual disease of our time. Its causes are to be found ~ 
in the mechanical adjuncts of the age — rapid communica- 
tion, spreading of thought by books, and so on. Observe 
its ludicrous effects : — 


Precocity No. I 


Mr J. B. Watson — Behaviorism — “ a side-splitting 
book ” — “ genuinely funny ”. Watson saw what other 
psychologists are trying to do. Being a clever boy he pretended 
to have done it. Hence their annoyance! (Perhaps I. A. 
Richards is in danger of tripping over literary criticism im 
the same way.) a 


wtp 
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Precocity No. 2 


+ 
The Mystical Scientists. These curious specimens (White- 
head, Eddington) have noticed that scientific practice 
is beginning to rely on choice by intuition. In order to be 
well-aheads and precursors of the new movement they have 
become mystics at once. Since this unfortunate fashion 
set by Isaac Newton, he shall serve as a type for his followers 
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On Sir Isaac Newton turning Mystic 


The’ orient ‘sun through morning mist 
Is globular and pipkin-red, 

Ripe for Newton’s 

Down-bent head. 

And through the evening’s amethyst 
Round-tip’d above the Quantocks shows 
The supine mystic’s : ¥ 

Star-blown nose. | 
But night’s blue arch with subtler twist 
Reflects the ultimate behind 
Of metaphysics’ 
Ape-like mind. Hugh Sykes. 


SPECULATION IN MALTA 


We have travelled to a new country 

a region of hills 

where the sky is a frosted glass 
splintered with branches 

Winter piles up against the window ledges 
and in our hearts the drifts deepen 

We are in a new country 

and estranged 


Were you to die here 

being delicate 

were you to die after a season 

and winter to surrender the hilltops finally 


: would not the whiteness melt from our hearts 
j and the rivers break 

5 andIbeleft — 

____ alone in the sunlight in a new country 
-_-Hereabouts they tell me 


winter is long months 
BE almost to forgetting spring . 
Bee ; . J. M. Reeves 
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POSTWAR 


The broken glass shocked before the crumpling of the 
Kaiser’s picture: Frau Pfaff saw crackling chips destroying 
her carpet symmetry: the picture so long clad im custom- 
sanctity, hung from ineradicable hook. A red-faced young 
man in a flame-blue tie, snorting defiantly against monarchy : 
no more war. That was nothing : he is a lodger nameless and 
paying. But that carpet blotch at his feet, that destruction — 
of his — what would the colonel have said ‘ 

Coaxed to a second helping he gazes round sternly at 
wilted Fraiilein Teufelmann, uncomfortable Herr Sikurius— 
— but he was killed at Verdun, poor man, and his linen still 
in the cupboard — lofty Frau Max, and herself clever at 
presiding : fixing them with his patriotism, glasses to the | 
Kaiser’s health, the gardens, bands, illuminations, fat of | 
the land. Clara Teufelmann his virginia creeper, a pest 
and an adornment — why is she crying ? — apoplexy im 
1915 before he should see his God in Paris, so then she went 
elsewhere. | i 

He picks up the pieces and speaks hurriedly. “ You kno wo 
how changed things are — one feels strongly — youth m 
revolt. ’? Of course things are different now ; but still, one 
remembers. a 

Herr Sikurius was so stiff and then Frau Max disliked 
him so, but the Colonel kept the peace : united, Madam, 
Germany united, firm, invincible, Bismarck, I remember 
in °71: and meanwhile they would fold their napkins for 
glasses to the Kaiser : blessed meal ritual with leisure. _ i. 

“« Yes it is hard for us old people to get near new ideas. 
But I quite ” 3 

then Frau Max magnificently would pull her shawl abou 
her shoulders and tread out ; the stumble to the door handle 
by Herr Sikurius ever a lame ending ; but the Colonel sat on, 
dabbing a little at his damp moustache, his left hand lying 
jaggedly on the tablecloth; she would gather the 
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and talk quietly, and perhaps wrinkles at his mouthside 
would show him smiling a little. Allso settled and unchanging, 
a long timeless period. But in 1914. But in 1914 the Colonel 
coming in with bottles, champagne, full uniform, flushed 
and restless, Clara Teufelmann in colour for once with roses, 
clinging eyes smiling, and Herr Sikurius angularly worried 
— conscription, they got him — Frau Max sublime and 
confident. That meal broke life... 

He puts the fragments in the waste paper basket : with 
that crumpled picture — no — this hand stretched out: 
let be: things are changed. 

but the champagne toast, marching troops, Paris engulfed, 
repeating "71 Madam: but he was too old. They talked so 
eagerly and so late, till Frau Max detached 

A little nervous bow, and he goes out. So lonely now and 

long dragging. These people are nameless and meaningless, 
to be fed hurriedly and they go out and are busy perhaps 
while she sees to the linen, the bedrooms husks wrongly 
inhabited. 
_ But it is lunchtime. The staircase steps for Clara, Siku- 
rius, Frau Max, the Colonel; shining smooth oilcloth they 
wore down; but now these many light and meaningless 
feet. 

The meal ritual; these grey faces dotted round polite 
and cool, but who are they ? He is still embarrassed and stands 
out a little, sitting where the Colonel, 

steaming soup tureen ; Frau Max delicate with her spoon 
and the Colonel coughing slightly from pepper 
but now 

please begin, I must retire for a moment. 


Basil WricHrT. 


transition 


DREAMS % 


Stare fixedly at the lamp, its incandescent spherical — 
shade, the white zig-zag of its filament; with eyes shut 
the pattern remains printed in purple and blue on the empty — 
redness of Retina. But once liberated from the meanly world 
of actuality, the pattern acquires a new and more dynamic — 
value ; the sphere of the shade becomes the symbol of a_ 
finite universe ; the incandescent aig: zag, the thought to — 
penetrate the encircling walls. So in dreams the objects of 
every-day existence, freed from the tyranny of consistency, — 
of unilocality, acquire a new meaning. Jung has shown that 
the subconscious symbolises, the better to solve, its problems ; - 
and we would go further and suggest that the entire aes- 
thetic activity of the mind is an attempt, often frustrated, — 
to symbolise a remote disintegrating reality. Certainly the 
state of mind, sometimes called ‘rational’, in which we spend ~ 
our waking hours, finds no room for symbolism, Indeed a 
pusillanimous and insecure state of mind which on the one 
hand ignores the sine qua non of its existence, the primitive 
basis of symbolism : and on the other struggles to connotate 
and project the dimensionless unity of the subconscious” 
upon the one plane of its very limited conception of space’ 
and time. This, its so-called ‘logical’, process reduces the. 
essential unity of the ‘primal being’ to the plurality which 
has bewildered philosophers at all times. Already in the 
Vedas an attempt was made to define the relation of the 
particular to the absolute. To Parmenides of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. all plurality was of the non-ent, and being mere 
opinion did not exist ; whereas Reason discovers the ent, 
the unity of existence auhick extends throughout space and 
endures throughout time. So Parmenides became the first 
neo-rationaiist : and since his time a good many philosophers 
among whom it is customary to mention Spinoza and Niet- 
zsche, have been worried and defeated by the same proble m. 

Neo-classicism begins where Parmenides left off, and 
naively accepting the dream-psychology, more By way of 
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analogy than as fact, sets out to make this fundamental 
unity its objective. 

In the state of dreaming or of hallucination, the mind 
loses that selfconsciousness which in its waking hours it 
can never quite banish, and begins to move silently through 
a timeless, spaceless world, where neither Destiny nor Chance 
have stepped ; it is created by and at the same time creates 
its sleep liberated creatures, grows deeper and broader than 
the day-world ; lines can be drawn in any direction instead 
of in the one; the tension which relates mind to matter in 
the waking hours disappears. Proust writes : ‘... il suffisait 
que, dans mon lit méme, mon sommeil fit profond et détendit 
entiérement mon esprit ; alors celui-ci lachait 1e plan du lieu 
ou je m’étais endormi, et quand je m’éveillerais au milieu 
de la nuit, comme j’ignorais ot je me trouvais, je ne savais 
méme pas au premier instant qui j’étais ; j’avais seulement 
dans sa simplicité premiére, le sentiment de lexistence 
comme il peut frémir au fond d’un animal ; j’étais plus dénué 
que ’homme des cavernes ; mais alors le souvenir — non 
encore du lieu ow j’étais, mais de quelques-uns de ceux que 
javais habités et ou j’aurais pu étre — venait a moi comme 
un secours d’en haut pour me tirer du néant d’ow je n’aurais 
pu sortir tout seul ; je passais en une seconde par-dessus des 
siécles de civilisation, et l'image confusément entrevue de 
lampes a pétrole, puis de chemises a col rabattu, recomposaient 
peu a peu les traits originaux de mon moi. ” 

Today artists have identified the aesthetic faculty, still 
chiefly by analogy, with the subconscious (where Surréa- 
lisme flounders, prematurely corpulent, through treasure- 
trove). For as the mind has changed, so too has the definition 
of meaning : the rhythm of living has its foundations deeper, 
and the mind gropes to justify, exemplify itself in the sub- 
conscious. Perhaps it glows with a new phosphorescence, 
and in the oblique mirrors that line the corridor from the 
day-world to the night-world, shines pearl-like in surroun- 
ding blackness. But the image reduplicated a thousand times 
‘appears to itself to possess an opulence not really its own, 
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and consciousness to master a regiment that at once nods’ 
: and kicks. 4 
’ We have shown that aesthetic pleasure justifies itself in 
: the fantasies of a dream-world, and we have suggested that © 
a the converse bears a very particular relation to truth. A cord 

stretched through the subconscious round which may crystal- 
lise the impersonal dream-fantasies, this affords so strange an 
5 analogy to the process of artistic creation that we felt justified 
: in whispering, a little hastily, to dream is to create. Since then 
F the years have shifted, Mr Joyce has waxed.. and waned, 
a Sir Joynson Hicks has been banished to his shelf in the 
% peerage, Mr Eliot has turned Anglo-Catholic ; and we say 
with a xittle more assurance, To Dream Is To Create. Finally, 
since this is a manifesto, unencumbered with lurid inhibi- 


tions, let us gladly shout TO DREAM IS TO CREATE, : 


a he a 


Appendix : The Dreamer’s Almanack 
I Food 


I used not to believe that pearls were found in oysters, 
a and when they told me that such was indeed the case I told 
‘< them they were fools and opened an oyster to prove my point. 

Seeing only an indescribably filthy mess, I gulped it down. 
What was my horror when inside me I felt the voice of a 
minute homunculus “ sophistication devours wisdom ~ 
it cried, and I knew that the universe, packed ever so tightly 
into a nutshell, was groping for scope in the depths of my 
intestines. Since then I cannot abide the taste of oysters, 
nor, for that matter, of pearls. af 


Il Women 
Umbrellas up pees % 


umbrellas down. 
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III Architecture pra es 
The sleep within a sleep is the decomposition of mat 
gesture towards the philosophy of the single proton ; ra 
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turns to lead, to gold, to bismuth, to carbon, to hydrogen, 
and all in a trice. To wake within sleep is to clutch, feverishly 
to embrace a baroque pile, volutes, pilasters, cupolas, and 
roccoco cusps and ogees. The natural architecture of the 
universe, for it has always been florid, lies clasped, shrunken, 
precipitate, a static bedfellow for the dynamic architect. 


Julian TREVELYAN. 


from A BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION | 


Environmental influences have produced, by what me- 
chanism it is not fully understood, specific adaptations in 
living organisms. For these modifications to be perpetuated, 
they must justify themselves, not only in carrying out the 
functions which they serve, but also in not interfering with 
other functions. One which does not fulfil these conditions 
disppears. Either by slow atrophy, if its hindrance was not 
too great, or it may disappear by causing the species bearing 
it to disappear also. 

Intelligence is the weapon par excellence in the struggle 
for existence. It is like a master-key ; it provides against all 
emergencies, where a modification of the ordinary type is 
specific in its action. It is the secondary developments of 
it which render it useless as an evolutionary factor. It is 
faulty in many respects ; perversion of other functions is 
one of its greatest weaknesses. Fear develops into religion, 
sex into art, through its agency, and the physiological me- 
chanisms which were concerned with these two emotions 
are used in a fashion which renders them less fit for their 
natural functions. But the greatest evil of the intelligence, 
the one which will probably make it the weapon with which 
the race consummates its suicide, is the power with which 
it endows the human being of overcoming deficiencies in 
his physical makeup. 


R.S. Atcock. 
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OPEN LETTER ON PLAGIARISM AND SUCH 


Chesham Bois — 
January 12. 1930 
My dear Bruno, J 


You won't mind, will you, uf in answer to your invitation 
I offer you a somewhat bald summary of ideas, a sort of private 
orientation rather than a law-court testimony ? 

My artistic beliefs are directed mainly by two prejudices 2 
the first, that there is nothing to write about to-day ; the second, 
and no less important, that it doesn’t matter if there isn’t. You 
may argue that, since the artist is merely the most sensitive 
point in current consciousness, there is always something to 
write about because there is always a current consciousness 
of some sort. You must allow, nevertheless, that some epochs 
in consciousness are more propitious to artistic florescence 
‘ than others. When I say that there is nothing to write about 
| to-day, 1 mean simply that the present epoch is, in this sense, 
unpropitious. We appear to have lost that immediate conta 
with experience which makes an age ‘epic’, or susceptible to 
epic. The ‘epic’? man is simple and virile : we are complicated 
and yet immature. To this attitude the desperation of the late 
D. H. Lawrence is no less a testimony than the complacence 
of ‘The Waste Land’ — the complacence, at least, of contem- 
porary acquiescence in ‘The Waste Land’. We need not be taken 
in by the war-novels : the war has been treated by the novelists 
simply as an incentive to still profounder disillusionment ; 
and the war-novels are treated by the public as peace-propaganda. 
We do not retreat from the age like the Victorians, negatively ; 
worse, we are, positively, defeated by i. . ‘4 

That is the worst one can say of the age. But the fault, dear 
Bruno, is not in our stars ; if we do not write well it is our own 
look-out. This is the implication of my second tenet, that it 
doesn’t really matter if there is nothing left remarkable. We may 
not write epics but we can write well. In any age you should 
be able to write well. It should be the business of a group lke 
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Experiment to write well, and wait for things to write about. 
The experience of adolescents is rather alike and rather boring ; 
but the artistic ordering of such experience, the exercise in poetic 
assimilation, can be personal and interesting. 

Wherewithal, then, shall a young man cleanse his way of 
writing ? First, I suggest, by making the necessary sacrifice 
to the implied social exigencies of such a group — and then 
by reaping the benefits of his sacrifice. What has been wrong 
with the last decade, and with previous decades in literature, 
is their non-social nature. So itis left to us again to substitute 
anonymity for individuality. This implies no forfeiture of 
personality, only of individuality, and the individual outlook. 
And that is what I have been leading up to. 

The ages of art which are interesting to us, at present, all 
possess, it seems to me, this quality of anonymity in the best 
Homeric sense. The fact that there is so much apparent pla- 
giarism in the Elizabethan age in English literature is due 
to the social nature of the age. An Elizabethan dramatist picked 
up his idaes in the ordinaries and playhouses and beer-gardens 
of his day. These ideas he regarded as so much experience in 
precisely the same way as a walk in the country or a night in 


way. Ideas, images, similes and so forth were the common 
currency of the day and its common property, they became 
the convention of artistic production ; they were, as it is confort- 
able to say, ‘in the air’. When Shirley reads Macbeth and then 
writes ‘A little blood will wipe away this deed’, we are inclined 
to say that Shirley is a worse poet than Shakespeare; but 
when Shakespeare converts Queen Elinor’s words from ‘Edward 
Fas she kills the Mayoress by applying a serpent to her breast, 
‘Why, see; now she is a nurse. — Suck on, sweet babe’, into 
Cleopatra’s famous ’Dost thou not see the baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ?’ we are not tempted to say that 
Shakespeare was a worse poet than Peele. Mr Eliot quotes ‘an 
‘interesting theft of Marlowe’s from Spenser’ and a Cambridge 
don proves by dates that it was really Spenser who did the 


a 


pinching (thereby triumphantly proving, I suppose, that 
P Soon 
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a brothel was experience — and drew on it in precisely the same 
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Marlowe was a better poet than Spenser). What it is necessary 
to realise is that it makes no difference whatever which did 
the pinching — the great thing ts that there was a pinch, and 
nobody minded then ; indeed it was the fashion. Now, however, — 
popular criticism ts concerned almost exclusively with isolating 
influences and tracing derivations, to the ultimate end of con- 
demning the thief. What is important ts not what derivations 
a young poet makes, but what use he makes of the derivations, 
the intelligence and relevance of his quetation. Suchbe the consi- 
derations with which a critic concerns himself, After all, it 
doesn’t matter how much you steal from Mr Eliot as long as 
you are a greater poet than Mr Eliot in the end. But plagiarism 
per se will never help or hinder you in the business. We are 
too much occupied with our individual reputations and the 
reputations of others. Our greatness 1s relative to our environ- 
ment. Individual anonymity will not proclude personal grea- 
tess in excess of our share, if we are keen on it; it will not 
take from the ultimate renown of the majors, but it will 
make the minors interesting, for they will be subject to the social 
and literary draughts of their age instead of boxed within the 
vacuum of their individuality. That is why the minors of the 
Elizabethan age (that is, the movement as a whole) are inte- 
resting, while the minors of the Romantic Revival — an indi- 
vidualist. movement — are dull. And even in Experiment, 
Bruno, it is not to be hoped that we will all be majors. iS 
The Romantic had only the extremes of himself alone and the 
public in general to choose between in the matter of an audience. 
The classic, that is the member of a social group, has his group 
as audience primarily. The man an in the street asks, Has he the 
right to understand the works of the artist ? The artist repl 
by being esoteric : because he has for critical norm a group w 
a common style, a common idiom and a common bibliography, 
If he repels the emotional wallower and heightens the standard 
of appreciation, he will, one must suppose, refine ultimately 
the poetry itself. Such I imagine to be the explanation @ 
obscurity prevalent in contemporary poetry. But Ia 
anxious to initiate a literary squabble about obscurity 
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all, I have been forestalled by about eight centuries. The trou- 
badour Raimbaut d’Aurenga, in a controversy regarding the 
merits of the trobar clar and the trobar clus, said that he fa- 
voured the obscure style in order that his poems night not be 
understood by fools. Just so. 

Let me return, before I finish, to what I was saying about 4 
the age. You may ask, Can we do anything about it ? I think oe 
not. I think we should mistrust such returns to the primitive SS 
as that of D. H. Lawrence, since his is an essentially romantic a 
demonstration. He goes off to Mexico, so to speak, by himself. a 
His reaction is non-social. But the return to virility must be aS 
collective — not individual, nor, like Mr. Belloc’s beer pose, nie 
in inverted commas. I do not suggest, my dear Bruno, that 
you hire an Experiment charabanc to Hampstead Heath next 
Bank Holiday. We can only sit in our arm-chairs, and write ae 
well — and hope that we shall get tired of arm-chairs. 
My love to J. | 

Yours, 


J. M. Reeves. 


REQUEST FOR OFFERING a 


Loose the baleful lion, snap 

The frosty bars down from his cage 
And unclasp the virgin pap © 

Of the white world to his rage. 


See the innocent breast deny 

But the bellowing shake down the air 
Shudders of passion out of the sky 
To shock, mangle and maim, tear. 


Under the actual talons see 
Virginal white and the black paw 
Poised to slash on mystery 

The five hates of a claw. 


Amaze your eyes now, hard 

Is the marble pap of the world 
And the baleful lion regard 

With the claws of the paw curled. 


Loose the baleful lion, snap 

The frosty bars down from his cage 

_ And unclasp the virgin pap 

OF the white world to his rage. Richard Eberhart 
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WE HAVE FILMS IN ENGLAND 


TRAILER | 

“ Drain ”, positively the most colossal singing-shouting- 
crying-weeping-leaping-moving motion picture yet made, 

uf soon to be released throughout the world. You'll see it at 
| all the principal and magnificent movie temples and don’t 
forget our stupendous offer to every married orchestra patron 
— a free £500 insurance coupon against involuntary child- 
birth. “ DRAIN ” directed by Dr. Stomack Pumpt, the 
great German director whose famous masterpiece, “ Strife] 
has revolutionised the movie world. This ia a film backed 


: by the firm of PARA-METRO-GOLDMOUNT PLAYERS. 
oe YOU MUST NOT MISS IT 7 


a; See “ Drain” , the costliest motion picture ever made and ~ 
3 make use of the free involuntary childbirth insurance cou-— 
pon issued at the doors of all PARA-METRO-GOLDMOUNT 
y theatres throughout the world to married orchestra patron S 
. only. 4 
a SEE “ DRAIN ”, AN INTENSE DRAMA OF LOVE, 


HATE, JEALOUSY, PASSION, VENGEANCE, 
AND DEATH! 
IT GRIPS 
and 
MOVES! . : 
A PARA-METRO-GOLDMOUNT PICTURE 

WATCH FOR IT ] 
COME BEFORE BREAKFAST AND GET A 3/6 SEAT 
FOR 2/8. ITS VALUE FOR MONEY ! ae 
PARA-METRO-GOLDMOUNT 24 HOUR SUPER CO Na 
; TINUONS MOVIE SERVICE 
IT’S ALWAYS WARM INSIDE! 


and then there is 
The serious cinema 
and there are 


ole 
a 
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English films which, except for fifty feet of ‘Blackmail’ ; 
are just damn bad and made by people like the ex-Home 
Secretary (Anthony Asquith decided not to go in for interior 
decoration so we have some of his films which are not so bad 
as damn bad but nearly) 
and there is the censorship — 

‘One side of this question, and one of terrible and far 
reaching importance, is the effect of films produced either 
in America or in this country and exhibited in India and in 
the East, showing the white woman as an object of degra- 
dation’. 

This is from an ex-Home Secretary of this country and 
typical, not of a puritanical mind but of an altogether minor 
intelligence feebly trying to justify a perfectly justifiable 
system without understanding it. 

A man said ‘It kinda makes me sick’ ! 

The censorship is a stale subject, it is of too many words, 
just too many words in the presspapers and too much wor- 
rying that we aren’t going to be allowed to read pornography 
unless we call it pornography. 

But the censor, being stupid, is a bad censor and being 
commercial is American, moral, irreligious, stupid, makes 
it hard for us to see serious cinema here : 
and then there are 


French Films. They are worth more than it is fashionable. 


to say. There have been so many bad ones, now known to 
be bad, that to distinguish is now considered gymnastics 
in the basement rather than studied film architecture. 
French cinema is elegant, spiritual, dated (René Clair), 
unambitious, successful — (Epstein) and nearly always 
competent. When it bids for the ambitious or epic it is stupid 
and once at least it has been great (‘Thérése Raquin’ of 
Feyder) often‘boulevard’ and amusing (‘Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs’) it is the intelligent Gallic response to a new 
visual medium. But it is a response with humour and spirit 
in spite of American combines and the audience, it has a 
certain pretty style and finish and occasionally stimulates 
(Sa Téte) but it is not important. It is minor. 
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Important and Major ee ae 
-¢ some Russian cinema and fashionable but chiefly in 


portant because it is brief, sudden, economical, cruel, kind, 


happy, sorrowful in ten feet. It is of living people, folly and 
hopelessness, greatly sorrowful, full of brick deeds, built ~ 
courageous walls, insanity and up against it, the organisation 
of the other side. There is in these films an ordered form of 
lawlessness that is of personal ordered conceptions. Order. 
There is panic in order, there is chaos in order, there is famine 
in order, there is killing and death in order and there is a 
crying out for ultimate order in our lives, there is human 
sacrifice and silent crucifixion in the streets with the shooting: 
‘n the streets, there is life and men’s place in iife. Their beauty 
is in their precision and in their thought, in the pure beauty 
of their images, in the subtleties of their direct contact with, 
you through the eyes and screen shapes. Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin are of universal appetite, they eat all, digest al 
reproduce all, simply, fantastically. The structure of their 
work is difficult and faithful to their thought, their language 
is simple, their words are simple, their people are faces, their 


G. F. Noxon. — 


films are art. 
jrom 10 LO SOGNAI 


A room which mirrored in your mind shall be ail mirrors — there you 
will see yourself magnifying magnifying till you have a feeling of min. 
uteness as if under a microscope. There you will be anatomised with the 
bright dividing skill of Picasso, mind and body, to rearrange yourself in a 
puzzling pattern, seeing face lines, here gathering in a frown , there 
dispersing in a smile; eyes gazing squarely, spreading concentrically, 
then narrowing eastwards into almonds; elliptic body curves swelling 
or tensing ‘with a flow of muscle; a rectangular head of hair sparkling at 
the edges; and hands tapering or bulging, stretching out or sinki 
There, too, lurks a shape, making itself more or less apparent, instinct ' 
life and unity, which yet reflects your plood, parodies your featu 
and burlesques your actions. Besides, there is a movement of lips, 
modulations fill the air as if a filming camera were being turned. 
cinematic mirrors rotate impulsively, throwing fractions of your being 
from mirror to mirror, particles that acquiesce or struggle, turning statues 
que or beating the air till the room is full of invisible undulations, whit 
are all of you that will remain and move — all, with the exception pi 
of those colours on the wall there blended to eternity in your resemb 
George Re 
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TRANSMISSION AND LIMITATION _ ae 


I believe that literature must be rooted. Spring, not only ‘ 
from life : but from life that is local: now, and now most 
necessarily. Literature is autochthonous. The concern of 
the writer is with the transmission of what is for him present. 
That is to say: he does not believe mind to be dissociated 
from body. He apprehends ideas through the senses ; and 
disciplines the senses through the mind. The canalisation 
of emotion. When a writer is universal it is because he has 
succeeded to an unique degree in transmission. Is most 
intensely local. Not by eschewing fantasy — Rabelais, Swift, 
Cervantes — but by direct accuracy of verbal transmission. 
Language, that is life. So no poem can be translated. Is 
mobility. The language tang, that is the pre-requisite of 
poetry. So abad modern poem may be better than a good 
now old poem. Just as Stravinsky, Delius, Bartok have a 
tang clearly : a quality essentially of temporal circumstance. 
Every poem loses something with age: age is translation. 
Valuable ideas may persist, but not completely. For only 
the essential lives ; but the non-essential too is part of com- 
pleteness. And sometimes the whole poem dies. Sometimes 
it leaves a skeleton. Rarely a living thing : which is always 
newly or differently habited. Newly. Memory is annihilation 
— Wordsworth. I do not mean deduction by experience ; 
but memory. And life in the future is also death — Ten- 
nyson. Escape: and impulse from envy: these cannot sur- 
vive. Jazz popularity represents that, clearly. Unsuccessful 
transmission, the echo of a platitude. Successful transmission, 
though tanged with the present, does not reflect only the 
rind ; cuts to the core. In literature honesty, it must seem, 
remains the best policy. Let us not imagine our senses. And 
fixation is anaesthesia. But to be rooted in a principle of 
honest transmission: that is not fixation. I believe such 
a firmness, such roots, to be essential to-day. Internationa- 
lism could be justified only by the provision of intellectual 


55 ‘ . 
oots ; and those I can’t see. Language is not a bar. Autoch- 
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thony should be accepted as a necessity, and no odious one 
If translation is unpleasant the alternative is worse. The 
valuable idea does remain, though you can never apprehend 
it entirely away from the rooted word. So we are circum- 
scribed. But depth, not breadth: and form is volume, not 
area. Communication too is of individuals not types. Forget 
the logcabins of Whitman and Briickner. Build houses. Pre- 
cede action with thought, and do not add it to explain, 
Dunametha is less brittle than la nostalgie habituelle. There 
is after all simply to see, smell, touch, hear, taste and think. 
And out of this difficult simplicity to grow transmission. The 
discovery of the permanent in the impermanent ; interna- 
tionalism in autochthony. Limitation to demonstrate the 
limitless. And this I say without paradox. But I deny that 
‘* we want the most complete decentralisation in life and 
expression, while, at the same time, working for the new 
humanity, which will, as always, be biologically monistie, 
but evolutionary in manifestation, totalistic, and autoch- 
thonous ” (1) because that is too severe a paradox. The new 
humanity must be biologically localised, and universally 
understood by constant application to the local. Universal 
only biologically ; not by circumstance, mentally. We are 
concerned with humans not humanity. Because humanity 
is a core not an aggregate. Through humans we shall pierce 
to it. And until we know the one we cannot generalise about 
the many. 


i] 


John DAVENPORT. 


. a 
i 


(1) ** Super-Occident ”, Transition 15. 
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ON PRACTICABILITY 


Prospect House, 
Jan 20th 1930. 
Dear Bruno, 


Thank you for your invitation to put forward the views you 
and I have been debating. You know of course how provisional 
any stabilisation of the sort I am trying to make must be. It 
all depends on one’s starting-point. But one must start somew- 
here and all I claim for my approach is that it may possibly 
get me a little nearer to accurate literary evaluation. It may in 
fact uncover the issues even though it does not resolve them. 

I begin from the assumption that although literature is so- 
mehow part of life, the experiences you get from it are of their 
own class. In other words, the experience you get from a poem 
is different in kind from the experience which produced it ; 
and, to meet a possible objection, I should add that the 
experience of a poem does not differ from most other experiences 
merely in being better organised. It differs also in the mental 
constituents involved. Whatever else love poetry may do, it does 
not communicate an experience of being in love. This may seem, 
as Mr Richards might say, ‘a hard saying’ ; but it is, I believe, 
a true one. From the position, then, that literature is distin- 
guishable from life, I proceed to enquire what are the relations 
between them. Obviously it depends on what these are how much 
importance we shall give to literature. 

I am afraid I shall have to telescope my argument, if I am 
to state it within your limits. I seem to choose a new starting- 
point. Instead of considering what statements in poetry do 
to you, suppose we begin by considering what statements in 
ordinary life appear to do. I think on examination we shall 
find that the only statements which move us are those which are 
private and personal, which embody facts concerning our actual 
individual existence. Only if you were a scientist, my dear 
Bruno, would you respond emotionally to a fact simply because 
it is particularly new. And clearly the statements in poetry 
lack the obvious practical quality of our ordinary statements. 
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I suggest that they become important for us only as they approxi- 
mate to that practical quality. 4 

Literature can impart experiences to us in two ways : either 
by making statements about life, like those in normal talk, 
to which we respond if they concern us but not otherwise ; or 
by referring to previous emotions or impressions so accurately 
that we are able to recall them. Take the second case first. Here 
I think the chances of what one might call revivification are not 
very great. An emotion has to be unusually accessible, and one 
which you are constantly experiencing, for a statement about 
it to be accurate enough to call it up by making you remember 
how you felt. And statements about emotions, if only from the 
very fact that they deal with invisible occurences, are inevitably 
elusive. It is hard enough with impressions. It is almost tm- 
possible with emotions. Of course from time to time you come 
across some statements which seem to you to be exactly those 
you might have made in a given situation, and then the process 
does seem to reverse itself and you live through again — in a 
diluted form — your own experience. But how rarely this 
happens ! c 

To come now to the other method. Mr Middleton Murry 
somewhere refers to literature as an index to the intellectual 
consciousness of life-adjustments taking place in the ‘secret 
soul’ below. This seems to me to express admirably the distine- 
tion I tried to make at the beginning of this letter. It does not 
mean that our ‘secret soul’ is never involved. I believe in some 
cases we can: fairly say it is. But in the case of most literature 
the events never get beyond the intellectual consciousness. They 
do so only when they have a personal importance for us. The 
explanation that so few do is that we live in extremely limited 
environments, and that the world-pictures or pseudo-environ- 
ments we create for ourselves differ enormously. It ts only when a 
poet’s world-picture is our own that we are capable of bet 
personally involved in the issues he is raising. For the 
we must always feel external. With literature which deals w 
a world-picture different from our own the most we can get i 
the mild satisfaction which comes from exercising the intellec 
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in appreciating something self-consistent — something like 
the pleasure I get from satisfactorily exercising my limbs and 
lungs in running three times round a track a third of a mile 
in length. I end where I began. In a sense I myself have not 
been involved at all, but I have exercised certain functions and 
as a result I feel more prepared for those occasions on which I 
shall use them and be permanently affected. But where the 
world-picture is my own, I may get an interpretation which, 
by explaining my world to me, helps me to view more adequately 
the life-adjustments in my ‘secret soul’. I do not get emotions 
which I have known so much as a way of regarding them and 
I find this way important in so far as it seems to suit the prac- 
tical exigencies of my life. And so I come back to the position I 
advanced earlier — that statements in literature become signi- 
ficant only in so far as they are indirectly practical. 

This, my dear Bruno, has been a very rambling letter. But 
I know you will only have expected that. How is Sykes ? Let 
me hear if you are climbing at Easter. 


Yours, 
William ARCHER. 
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from HARLEQUINADE 


It is now more than seven months since we started and our bicycles are 
working excellently. You may picture us, my friend H. and myself, as we 
proceed across the immense expanse — H. rather ahead of and to the left 
of me, his back bent, his ruff touching the handlebars, his black-and-silver 
tights glittering reptilianly in the black-and-polished lights of the sun. 
You may picture us, my friend Harlequin and myself — myself the renown- 
ed Cabinet Minister, myself riding alone across the Gobi Desert with 
Harlequin, myself in a red top-hat and spangled wiz, myself on a bleu-de 
nuil bicycle, myself a mere minute polychromatic atomicule following at 
an invisibly short distance an equally infinitesimal dot in monochrome y 


Picture us, yes, and view us from above! Fancy yourself upon that one 
white cloud, upon that hard and compact small spheroid of vapour, fancy 
yourself looking down with tortuous gaze through the jangled multiplicity 
of tightly-packed sheets of brittle air, looking down, your dotted-line 
gaze travelling concurrently with those black-and-sequined tubes of venom- 
ed sunlight, looking down on our two small-round-shadow-carpeted 
figures, moving insensibly, noiselessly, across the infinite Chrome No 3 
self-illuminating desert ! . 


i» 
> 


For a long time my thoughts proceed in this direction, always a tow 


yards behind me and connected to my head by but the thinnest of platinum 
gas-tubing... a 


Malcolm Grigg 4 ‘ 
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TO AN OLD LADY 


Ripeness is all; her in her cooling planet 
Revere; do not presume to think her wasted. 
Project her no projectile, plan nor man it; 
Gods cool in turn, by the sun long outlasted. 


Our earth alone given no name of god 
Gives, too, no hold for such a leap to aid her; 
Landing, you break some palace and seem odd; 


Bees sting their need, the keeper’s queen invader. 


No, to your telescope; spy out the land; 

Watch while her ritual is still to see, 

Still stand her temples emptying in the sand 
Whose waves o’erthrew their crumpled tracery ; 


Still stand uncalled-on her soul’s appanage ; 
Much social detail whose successor fades, 
Wit used to run a house and to play Bridge, 
And tragic fervour, to dismiss her maids. 


Years her precession do not throw from gear. 
She reads a compass certain of her pole ; 
Confident, finds no confines on her sphere, 


ponese fading crops are in her sole control. 


Stars how much further from me fill my night, 
Strange that she too should be inaccessible, 
Who shares my sun. He curtains her from sight, 
And but in darkness is she visible. 


William Empson 


transition 


jrom FOR WILHELMINA, QUEEN 
OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


You came among islands. 

The wind stood in your sails 

and the night but iris 

grudging a coast. 

We remember your coming 

foretold with signs, stars, reason, with denial 
(planned in a season of comets) abstinence. 
The raw flesh, frayed at the nail, 

shuddered on sea-lichens, 


and much was granted; much was lost; 
we remember 

nothing withheld, certainly, 

only the hands fumbling in flower throats, 


your slight hands fumbling 
abandon, and cherished pain, princess 
of stemmed burnt starflowers 

set in the slope of knees 

outward, for desire. 


Were these once certain, 
was the mouth secret ? 
What shall be denicd you, 


foetus and fallen iris are your tokens ra 
and lipless, perhaps lilies; ; 
broken these mouths that labou: 
with a wind in spirals, be2r dust; 

and menstrual throats aching for rain. 
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VOLUTION OF THE WORD 
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THE KEING’S 
ENGLISH IS DWVING 


Long Live the Great American Language 


by Eugene Jolas 


The Modern Quarterly, of Baltimore, Md., devoted its last number to a 
debate with transition as to the advisability of continuing the Revolution of 
the Word inaugurated by me a year ago. Messrs. V. F. Calverton, Herbert 
Gorman, S. D. Schmalhausen, Pierre Loving and others explained their 
viewpoints, challenging my friends Stuart Gilbert, Robert Sage and myself 
on the question. In order to simplify the discussion, we thought it advi- 
sable to deal with Mr. Calverton’s essay exclusively, since it seemed to 
concentrate the arguments of all our opponents. 


Eugene JOLAS. 


The mechanical acceptance of language which pedantic philology 
and utilitarian literature continue to force upon the writer is drawing 
to its close. The struggle to give the poet unlimited liberty to re-create 
each word in his own image is still going on, but a new sense of the word 
which professors, newspapers and novelists have abused to the point 
of sterility is now developing, and a modern mythos of language is being 
established. 

In a world which is in a state of flux the assumption that language for 
purposes of creative expression has been fixed once and for all is no long- 
er tenable. We know now that language has a definite relation to anthro- 
pology and we can see its historic evolutions in connection with the evolu- 
tion of man himself. There is an incessant growth and mutation in it. 


transition 
* * 


In order to trace this kinetic development of language a brief considera- 
tion of its origin may not be amiss. Its genesis and growth is identical 
with all races. The desire for communication undoubtedly played a major 
role in the creation of words. Then, as man became more cultivated, the 
need for facilitating thought expression was added to the need for commu- 
nication. 4 

Speech, or oral expression, developed relatively late. The explorations 
. of the French Jesuit Father Jousse. have illuminated this problem. He 
5 found that the gesture was the first sign of communication. Later on sound | 
enchainements followed. He found that in the ancient history of mankind 
| the grammatical arrangement of spoken words is entirely different from 
those of the written scheme of phrases. On ne parle pas comme on écrit. 
i The rhythmic recitatifs of the Koran, the Biblical verses etc. thus find a 
4 new explanation. The gesture of the primitive man, in other words, 
B was replaced later on by sound expression in the form of a rhythmic 
repetition of words and phrases. a 
“ The primitive sign was the first expression. The attempt of the pre- 
historic man to reproduce naturalistically an auerochs or a tree can 
still be traced in the caves of Southern France. But there were also signs 
that did not reproduce the phenomenal outline of a subject. Hieroglyphs 
and other abstract designs were used from time immemorial. These 
instrumentalities are the very essence of the human desire to express, 
and the more cultivated the human mind became, the more abstract 
became its form or composition. 


“ Words are social in origin ” says Mr. Calverton. I admit that f 
the purposes of plain, every-day speech, language has always had — 
one function — that of transmitting information. But when Mr. Calvert 
insists that “* words are the irreductible data of communication ’ 
am puzzled. To be sure, language used for purposes of documenta’ 
and exposition, as in scientific literature, newspaper information, critic 
elucidation, can only use the signs transmitted to the mass , i, e. the ¢ 
densation of words that have a common denominator in every mind a 
ting them. ae 

There is, however, a state of mind that worries little or not at all ‘the 
masses understand its implications. It is in no way concerned with tne 
problem of considering an audience. It is primarily interested in st: 


in its own terms an irresistible aggregate of experiences that com 
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mysterious sources. This state of mind is a gratuitous one. Words are 
treated instinctively as a fluid medium of a vision. | 


* 
* + 


The creative writer does not convey information for just any audience. 
His chief aim is to express himself regardless of the consequences. He delin- 
eates his theme with the material he possesses, and creates an absolute. 
The audience is his objective self, the prolongation of his critical conscious- 
ness, The spectator, as Jean Paulhan calls him. 


* 
* ¥ 


Mr. Calverton worries considerably about his age. ‘‘ And finally we ‘a 
must see that the whole direction of our age is social and that any attempt 
to revolutionize the word which tends to isolate the individual from the 
group is moving, not with the age, but against it. ”’ 


The tendency towards a mass-psychology has been nurtured by the 
tremendous economic groupings of today. Capitalist America and Com- Be 
‘munist Russia are both mass-phenomena. But do not let us mix our cate- ae 
gories. ae 

The creator is always and fanatically an individualist. This does not — 


prevent him from seeing his work in relation to the general mythology of 
his group. But he always sees himself as an autonomist of the spirit, a 
non-conformist, a rebel, a subversive element in any group as far as his 
inner life is concerned. If that were not the case, and he were merely aa 
running along the line of the social movement, he would doubtless be 
obliged to lower his intellectual values in order to reach the masses. He 
would have to give the mere replica of a mass-hierarchy in his creative a : 
expression. He would have to play the role of the polite journalist who os 
is the echo of the powers that be. 

The creator, no matter what specific social structure surrounds him, 
is contemporaneous only by chance. He cares little whether he is for the 
age or against it. As a matter of fact, he is as often as not either indifferent, 
or against the main current. 


* 
* * 


Social communication, then, is in no way connected with creative expres- 
sion. The nature of the work of art and its manifestations prove suffi- 
ciently that this conception plays no role whatever in the esthetic struc- 
ture. If communication exists, it is indirect and by chance. 

Mr. Calverton points to my statement that ‘ it is the fact of becoming 
conscious that makes the creator ’ , and tells me I failed to understand 
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“ that Freud has endeavoured to make the chaos of the subconscious 
mind intelligible by the device of analysis and classification ” 
Here I must point out to Mr. Calverton that I have always defended 
my conviction that the creator organizes his material in highest con- 
sciousness. But the idea of “ intelligibility ”” does not enter in. The poet 
condenses the symbols of his subconscious mind into form. The multipli- 7 
city of these symbols, sometimes of a mythological primitive nature, 
sometimes of a purely personal reminiscence, necessitates, doubtless, 
the intervention of reason for their organisation. a 
According to Schelling, there occurs in art a reconciliation of the con-— 
scious and the unconscious. It is the creative imagination that has the 
function of synthesis, as has Freud’s psycho-analytic process in the- 
case of the individual pathological condition. Mr. Calverton, however, — 
seems to me to wander wide of the mark when he tries to draw an analogy 
between the therapeutic process of the Freudian system and the creative - 
process of becoming conscious. I agree with Dr. Jung in rejecting the 
theory that the artistic act is per se a neurotic one. 
This seems to me also the error of the surrealistes, which I have pointed % 
out several times. The surrealiste tries to evoke the subconscious in its — 
raw and absolute state ‘* without the intervention of reason. ’’ He does — 
not try to organise the symbolic mechanics. He fails to see that there is | 
a difference between the symbols of the dream and those of art. The dream 
is a biologic function of the instinctive. Art demands, however, that- 
the entire personality be in play and that a conscious action follow the 
movement of the symbolical images. -¥ 


* 
* ok 


‘« If an artist writes merely to express and is unconcerned with the ele- 
ment of communication, to be consistent with himself he should never 
print what he writes ’’, according to Mr. Calverton. The function of the 
work of art is not action. At the bottom of all artistic movement there is 
the dream and play. They are self-sufficient functions. But the artist 
prints his creation, because printing itself is a heightened form of express- 
sion, a graphic expression. a 


* 
* * 


Mr. Calverton asserts: ‘‘ To be revolutionary in this age one mus 
experiment with better means of communication rather than with more 
muddled methods of expression, for the aim of the age, with its new scie nee 
and new logic, is to clarify rather than to confuse. ” f 

‘* Better means of communication ’’ for whom ? If Mr. Calvertan 
or This Quarter, which took up the same argument Beane us —is 
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to have an international method of communication, they have merely 
the embarassment of choice. Esperanto, Volupuek, and now even Dr. 
Jesperson’s Novial — all tend to simplify social communication for scien- 
tists, preachers, grocers, drug-store clerks, and even writers. It is a 
commendable effort, and I, for one, see no objection to it. 

Neither Esperanto nor Novial will ever bring about the dream of 
international brotherhood. The international languages will, I believe, 
remain forever mere technical, auxiliary equipments for specialists. 
They will never influence the organic development of a linguistic unit. 
For at the botton of all human differerentiation — the sole condition to 
be desired, in spite of economic collectivism—there is the native language, 
the dialect, slang. 

Economic interpenetration is doubtless influencing the various 
languages. As a result they are enriched. But the creative writer really 
has nothing to do with this, although he takes advantage, of course, of 
this enrichment. His own contribution must remain an intensely personal 
one, a word metamorphosed by the force of his own vision. 


* 
* + 


“« Any revolution of the word, therefore, if it is to)mark an advance, 
has but one function to perform, and that is to make the word a finer, 
because a more precise and clarifying form of social communication ”’, 
says Mr. Calverton. I repeat : precision and clarity are absolute necessities 
in those forms of writing that are primarily informational. These virtues are 
not necessary in the process of creating. In attempting to convey a meta- 
physical state of mind, the poet does not ask himself if such and such an 
expression is precise and clear to the reader. It is enough that it is to him. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Calverton is at one with me in his desire ‘‘ for revolutionary change 
in the arts and letters ’’. But he believes ‘‘ this change must occur in 
literary form and technique and not in word-substance ”’ 
transition has never been afraid of presenting new forms and techniques. 
But that is not enough. The instrumentalities of expression have been so 
abused by repetition that they will have to be overhauled, repaired, 
renovated. I do not demand that every writer henceforth invent his own 
vocabulary. I merely believe — and that was the impulse of my procla- 
mation — that he has the right to make lexicographical changes if there 
is an organic necessity for it in the substance of his work itself, to tear 
syntactical and grammatical arrangements to pieces if they seem to ap- 
proach the monotony of a New-York Times editorial, and if the subject 
he is treating seems to require it, to use the language of the street, of 
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erotic-physiological processes, of the prison, of the 3 tenement-ho of 
the baseball-grounds, of slang, to give voice to the irrational both of his 
own and of the collective mind of a people, to organize all this into an 


art of the word rooted deeply in the living movement of things. 


& 
* * 


The mysticism surrounding the ‘“ purity of the English language mg 
has, I believe, lost its force. In the crucible of the immense racial fusion 
of indigenous and immigrant America there is occuring today an astound- 
ing creation that ultimately will make the American language (1), because 
of its greater richness and pliancy and nearness to life, the successor of 
British English. This is already happening in speech, and as soon as. 
the age-old delusion that there must be a difference between written and 
spoken words has had its day we will probably see the American language 
colonize England and all English-speaking countries. 

Our writers of the Middle-Western School (with the exception of 
Sherwood Anderson) and those of the New-York School (with the excep- 
tion of Murray Godwin, Ernest Hemingway, Robert E. Coates, John Dos 
Passos) still continue unfortunately to use a medium that derives from the 
reporters’s note-book. ; 

It is in the immigrant development of the new America that the possi- 
bilities for a fundamental revolution of the word are inherent. Here the 
foreign background, the world mythos lying dormant and being blended 
with the reality of the new continent, will eventually sweep the word- 
lore of the mother-country away, — although retaining the latter’s 
primal elements, — and thus will bring to fruition the language of the 
century to come. i 


‘1) See H. L. Mencken's The American Language. 
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THE CREATOR IS NOT 
A PUBLIC SERVANT 


by Stuart Gilbert 


The literary creator has the right to 
disintegrate the primal matter of words 
imposed on him by text-books and dic- 
tionaries, 

The writer expresses, he does not com 
municate. 

Articles Nos. 6 & 11 of the PROCLA- 
MATION in transition No. 16-17. 


* As, ’ Mr V. F. Calverton observes in his penetrating contribution 
to a symposium on the Revolution of the Word (1), ‘‘ the individual artist 
continues ‘to disintegrate the primal matter of words imposed on him’ (not 
by textbooks and dictionaries but by the communicative necessity of 
his culture) in order to attain that ‘a priori reality within ourselves alone’, 
he moves further and further away from that synthesis of self and society 
that is necessary for the perpetuation of social reality. ’’ This sentence 
admirably sums up the essential difference between sympathetic critics 
and the “* Revolutionaries of the Word ”’. What, we ask, has the crea- 
tive artist, to do with “ social reality ’’ ? Social reality, an excellent 
thing in itself no doubt and, on the material side, of importance to all 
of us, can only accidentally enter into the creative medium ; its perpe- 
tuation is a job for politicians, propagandists and such other ‘practical’ 
people. Not for the artist. Once a creative artist is mired in the slough of 
‘meliorism’, good-bye to flights of fancy. Know thyself is apt for artist 
as well as philosopher, and though, of course, man being a social animal 
(pauvre béta!), the writer must recognize his kinship with other carni- 
vorous bipeds, he considers them not as proselytes or subjects for social 
experiment, but (if he uses them at all) takes them as they are for what 
they are — the raw material of his art. 


(1) Vide The Modern Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 3. 
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A happy country has no history, they say, and one wouter! if i in a 
perfectly hygienic, eugenic Utopia the artist could exist at all. For, 0 
reach that state of bliss, man would need to be mechanized out of — 
personal humanity ; jealousy, love, inequality, ambition would disappear, 
Plato knew what he was about when he banned poets from his Republic. ~ 

Perhaps humanity might be happier that way — we cannot know, 
but hardly think so. The artist, like so many ‘unnecessary’ animals (the 
horse, for instance, in an automobile age), may be doomed to extinction — 
he has always been a bit of a pariah, anyhow — or degenerate towards 
perfection, the futility of the hive or the anthill. Standardization is the 
creator’s enemy, standardization of every kind : social, political, economic, 
linguistic. For standardization, a levelling out and a crumbling away, is 
the instrument of death, the antithesis of creation. k 

Now the individual and living thing in an artist’s personality is his 
power of self-expression. The dispute about expression and communi- 
cation brings us back to the fountainhead of literary creation. What 
possesses the artists to start scribbling his thoughts, his dreams, on paper ? 
The hope of publicity, wealth, adulation ? Or is he, rather, ‘* possessed ” 
by a daimon, a denizen of his underworld, compelling him to write, even 
though he would much rather be doing something else ? Why write at 
all, he may well ask himself, when outside there is life, love, who knows | 
what adventure awaiting him ? 

The creative artist writes because he cannot help it. He is constrained 
to express himself. At this stage, there can (if he is a sincere creator) be 
no idea of ‘* communication ’’. When God created the world, He surely 
acted on an impulse which had no ulterior motive ; He saw it was good, 
but good for Him alone ; He was not playing to a gallery of angelic harp- 
ists or canvassing the celestial proletariat. As Mr Calverton rightly 
observes, the attempt to revolutionize the word must tend to isolate the 
individual from the group, and, since the ‘* whole direction of our age 
is social ’’, such an artist is “ not moving with the age but against it. ” 
And what of that ? Is it not rather a sign of grace, sometimes of geniu: 5 
in an artist that he move against his age. The creator is of his essence a 
‘lonely unicorn ’’. All the great creators, Beethoven in his last phase, Wag- 
ner, Blake, Lautréamont, Nietzsche (to mention but a few of the many 
names which will suggest themselves to readers), moved against their 4; age. 
They were not “ social ’’ creatures, they did not bow their heads to t e 
latest fads, ethical, political or scientific. They cared nothing for “ uplift j 
and “normalcy ’’. They expressed themselves. If no one of their generati 
chose to understand them, if their creation seemed an abracadabra 
absurdity to contemporaries, that was not their affair. Their art, 
daimon, had set them free from the proganum vulgus. The artist el 
as of right what Mr Eastman ina recent article on The Cult of Unintel 
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gibility has aptly described as a “‘ freedom to play by himself’. 
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Nearly all our writers of to-day, however, express themselves with a 
eye on a god in their own likneess, a calf of brass, the public. Will it be 
liked, shall I be understood, will it, oh will it pay ? There is no danger, 
genteel reader, that you will be submerged by a tidal-wave of “ unin- 
telligible ” literature. It dosen’t pay. Editors won’t look at it. The world 
is safe for democracy. 

The artist lives alone ; apart from the noises of the crowd he can listen 
to an inner voice which speaks, it may be, in a strange tongue, not ‘* un- 
derstanded of the people ’’, in words he himself hardly comprehends, 
echoes of some ancient ritual hidden in the dark beginnings of the earth, 
a chthonian voice, a vibration (who knows ?) from some other planet 
working out an unearthly evolution of its own. How can he pause to ask 
‘* Is this intelligible ? ’’ or whether he has a “* message ”’ for humanity. 
Humanity, the “ humanities ’’, social progress — all these are catchwords, 
irritant mosquitos buzzing round the enfleshed vehicle of creative 
inspiration. No one understands him ; very well, let him be misunderstood. 
Qu’importe! Ina thousand years, perhaps — but even that does not 
much matter. 

The artist is, you see, an impossible fellow, ‘‘ to be pitied rather than 
attacked *’. Fortunately for the social “ progress ’’ of the race he is a 
rare animal. His incomprehensible sagas do not often find their way into 
print. Almost everything the linotypical gods give us to read is quite 
intelligible, carefully adjusted to the lowest common denominator of 
minds ; mass production for the masses ; tripe for trippers ; pale prose for 
plain people. 

The creative artist is irresponsible, neither a servant nor saviour of 
society. When the IDEA germinates in his brain, no contraceptive will 
prevent its bringing forth. He does not care a rap whether the child will 
be a good citizen, make good cannon-fodder in the next Great War for 
Liberty and Justice, speak King’s English, act the gentleman or the 
skunk, make himself misunderstood or lucid, ‘‘ communicate ” or god- 
lessly declare himself a non-communicant. 

An anarchist or, rather, autarchist... 

The disease of our age, one of the many consequences of the war, no 
doubt, is the desire that every man should fall into line. By the right... 
Dress! Against such literary sergeant-majors, whether academical or 
demagogic, transition has waged a Three Years’ War. Much ground has 
been won for the forces of individual creative effort and the occupied 
territory will be held. For transition has never made itself the mouthpiece 

of an ephemeral clique or limited its contents to writings composed accord- 
Ing to any single formula. Many different forms of creative experiment 
have figured in its pages, for the quality which made a manuscript accep- 
table was its unconventionality of outlook and expression, its sincerity 
and idealism... And I think that a hundred years hence, when the history 
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of creative art in the twentieth century comes to be written, the sery 
rendered by the Editor of transition for the liberation of the artist 
the tyranny of mercenary mass-production on the technical side 
propagandism on the social plane, his vindication of the autonomy of 
the creative spirit and the artist’s duty to himself at a time when, in every 
country, the battle for individual expression seemed a lost endeavour, will 
be given a high place among the factors which ensured for the next gene- 
ration the right of the artist to express his personal vision, uninfluenced 
alike by the ridicule or plaudits of his contemporaries. " 


Whe Wires Invisible @ 


A Vale of Two Werlds oe 


by Murray Godwin 


One of the nation’s great figures is passing ! 


« The patient is failing rapidly, the latest of the hourly 
bulletins said. ‘“‘ Despite the marvellous vitality and strength of 
his constitution — the results of a clean, sane, active, industrious, 
optimistic life, — the physicians, in attendance, because of his 
great age, hold out little hope. ”’ 

In Washington, New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and other great cities, men renowned in politics, law, and finance 
stared at each other and back to the portentous news... One of 
the Nation’s great figures was passing — an eminent jurist who © 
was also the most powerful steel magnate of his age... In ten 
thousand executive offices instructions were given that further 
reports concerning the patient be brought to headquarters at once... 
Throughout the Republic citizens of minor account scanned the . 
headlines of extra editions... The morgues of a thousand press ae 

offices were disgorging sheaves of stories about and interviews a 
with the great man, together with photographs... In the little town 
nearest the patient’s estate a score of correspondents paced ner- 
-vously about, alert for the merest hint of change in the condition 
of the noted jurist who, it seemed, was soon to stand before the 
_ Eternal Bar. 


iz 


transition 


— And how! 


In a highceiled chamber of the great manorhouse, a circle of 
medicos conversed in whispers. A persistent wheezing, as from a 
melodeon which had been playing the camps since the Jumping 
Frog had put Calaveras on the map, escaped from the depths of 
an antique bed. It rose gradually in pitch and volume, as though 
climbing a grade ; scraped and hitched for a moment, as though 
it had reached the summit ; and settled down into a resigned gargle, 
with a chortling overtone, as though pleased by the prospect of 
a long coast. 

The medicos exchanged glances without profit and moved i inquir- 
ingly toward the bed... The gargle with chortlefringe changed 
without warning to a maaing sound, as though the traveler’s satis- 
faction had been reduced by the discovery that he had burned 
out his brakes on the way up, and in consequence was in for a 
real thrill on the downgrade. 

The maaing grew swifter, louder, as though approaching a curve, 
faded to a mere discharge of air, and reappeared as a whistle, as 
for a crossing... Rising swiftly in pitch it passed beyond auditory 
range, coming in, after an interval, asa profoundly unhappy croak. 
Another interval; and then a long long sirening snort, rising, 
slacking, like Lord Alfred’s bugle dying... dying... dying — in 
a sick sequence of whiffandpuff. ; 

Under atmospheric pressure the inner reservoirs collapsed, and 
All That Was Mortal of Judge Yegbert Goddy lay devoid of flatu- 
lence of body and soul for the first time since a misconception on 
his mother’s part had dumped him on the world. o 

A quickthinking medico raised a window, that the Judge mig] a 
diffuse his final fragrance on the outer air. Fifteen minutes later, 
after the sad news had been broadcast, Undesirable Citizens in 
various parts of the Union cautiously sniffed the atmosphere and 
drew a few deep pleasurable breaths, thankful that they had sur- r 
vived to inhale what Judge Goddy could not. a 


Immortality of the Bo min d 


Shortly after the last faint current of C O 2 had stirred the li ip- 
whisker of Goddybody, Judge Yegbert’s guardian ee tapped 
his gaseous spirit on the shoulder. a 


Se Ag a 


Murray Godwin 
** Come on, Yegbert, ’’ said Mike — for he had been named 
for his uncle the Archangel — “ let’s go see the Judge. ” 
Judge Yegbert had been trying vainly to confine the tailend of 
his final snort within his gutcase by gripping its nose and covering 


5 
: 
dy 
i 
its mouth with his alas-too-vaporous spirit hands... Now he was a 
doing his resourceful utmost to shut in the vestiges of tripewind a 


ie ec 


that remained. 

It is true that these vestiges were not part of the breath of life, 
as the world conceives of that commodity. Yet, legally, technically, 
they might form ground for at least a reasonable doubt. And the 
Law demands that celerity of action must not be achieved at the 
sacrifice of strictly impartial justice to the Accused... If, the 
Judge felt, those stray bubbles could be held within his now prac- 
tically breathless body, he would not be obliged to leaye it until 
a session of customarily legal length had been held, and a decision 
reached and handed down... Even putting expediency aside, it 
was really his duty as a member of the legal profession to obtain 
this delay if he could, in order that a ruling might be made on a 
question which had probably never before been the subject of a 
test case... Incidentally he would earn the respect and perhaps 
the approbation of the Presiding Judge — invaluable assets to an 
attorney (the Judge did not expect his judgeship to be accepted 
at first, nor his magnateship at all) setting up in a territory new 
to him. 


Further grounds for delay 


These considerations, however, proved beside the point... Judge 
Yegbert’s ghostfingers were regrettably not of the stuff of which 
good stopples are made. His attempt failed miserably, and he was | 
about to join the medicos at the window when Angel Mike’s finger 
touched his cold shoulder and Angel Mike’s voice impinged upon 
his spiritears : “* Come on, Yegbert, let’s go see the Judge. ” 

He turned, looking a trifle breathless, at the tones yet strange 
to him, managed to smile whinningly, and swift-thinking said : 
** All in good time, my dear friend... Just a moment is all I shall 
require. ”’ 

** Make it snappy, ”’ Mike said. 

Yegbert bent close over his deadhead, squinted keenly, and 
straightened up in slow satisfaction, folding his hands. 
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« It is my wish, ” he said, “* to conform in the fullest degree 
with the Law, letter and spirit ; and it surely would be a violation 
of both the letter and the spirit of the Law to depart from here 
before life is extinct in this form. Ry 
«« Now, observe that the mustache and hair of this form are 
still living, as well as... yes, as well as the toe and fingernails. 
«“ Tt were presumptuous not to remain here until such time as 
the cells composing these parts have reached a state similar te 
that attained by the heart, nerves, and brain. ”’ : 


Rebuttal by the nephew of an Archangel 


Mike, who had been shining his badge during this well-considered 
plea, looked up brightly at its conclusion. “ T’hell wit’ Time, 
Yegbert. ” he responded cheerfully ; ‘ this is Eternity. ” 

And he repeated: ‘* C’mon. ”’ ; 4 

Then it was that the True Citizen, the Dollarayearman, the Man 
of Steel, the American of Whom We Are Proud, declared himself: 

«© | demand that you show your warrant, duly drawn up and 
signed by an authorized judge, for taking me into custody. ” 

He drew himself up in defiance, did this Fine Old Warrior, Man 
of Steel. Lightning darted from his grey eyes. His neckbristles 
glinted in the Eternal Sun. eB 

‘«“ Hold the pose, ” Mike told him. “ I was at Duquesne P-a 
when one of my namesakes, Mike Kurowski, played that role. ” 

Judge Yegbert remembered that there were several mills at 
Duquesne... Lot of trouble there, too, during the strike... 1920 — 
was it ?... Troopers had quite a time restoring Law and Order... 
Fine fellows... did it well... But what — ? ae 

Thus thinking back, he held the pose until Angel Mike d 
him with a fistfull of knuckledusters, biffed out a goose-e 
his shining dome with a celestial gunbutt, and as be went 
jumped him and limbered him up good with a pair of new ho 
boots, drawn especially for the occasion from Uncle Mike’s | 
termaster. . 5 


The question of constitutio 


When Yegbert, Man of Steel, awoke, he found himself tr 
the broad bright highway, fully oreganized (for no credit is, 
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the Scotch in heaven which like New York is run by the Irish), ‘4 
that leads to the Shining City. The perspective offered some diffi- Re 
culties, for Mike was conducting him courtward by the seat of his me 
spiritpants, leaving his nose and toes in close company. y 

Accustoming himself to the exigencies of his position, Judge ae 
Yegbert inquired : ‘* Do you consider your conduct in the present 
instance quite in accord with the Constitution ? ”’ 

Mike answered without pause or effort : “ I have a constitution . 
guaranteed to wear forever, come what can. Yours should be pretty ie 
flexible by now. If there’s any stiffness, let me know... I'll paddle ig 
it=fate:”’ ‘tae 

The Judge reflected for a score of bumps and decided : ‘* Under : 
the circumstances I am for a policy of Laisser Faire. ”’ 

“ Substitute Aller for Faire, *’ Mike qualified, kickingi him in a 
the face, “« and we’re in perfect agreement. ” — ee 

The spirit of Judge Yegbert smiled in its sleep.” Ss 


Letter and spirit 


The Judge awoke again as he hit the dirt before the Archangel 
Michael’s guardhouse. 
** God bless all here, ’’ he heard Mike the Guardian say. ‘* This 
is the Superman of Pigsburg-Plus, Uncle Mike. Have you an . 
empty hole ? ” si 
The Great Archangel chided him: “ Your hitch down there - 
has made you hard-boiled, Little Mike. Don’t forget that every 4 
man is innocent until proved otherwise. ”’ 
_ Then, as Judge Yegbert’s spookheart gave a great leap of glad- % 
ness at this calm insistence on a strict regard for Law, letter and EN 
spirit, the Archangel gave him a bat in the pants with his swagger- om 
stick and shouted to the turnkey: ‘* Dinny, put this woofus in 
Number What-have-you and see that he get’s what’s coming to 
him till he’s called. ” 
_ And as the Judge groggily followed Denny through the big gate 
he heard the Archangel soliloquize : ‘“* God grant they turn him 
loose... He’s just the fellow I want for fireproofing them urinals 
‘in the Eighth Ward of Purgatory. ” 
_ Mike followed. a 
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ead 
From gaol to goal 
Before a door placarded with the numeral 12 they paused. Denny - 


inserted a key... It was the wrong one, and Denny hit the Judge 
on the nose with it — ** Standin’ there wit’ your goofy look! ” he 
said — before trying another. wf 
Denny pushed the door open. Mike drop-kicked the prisoner 
through. An explosion of light assaulted the Judge’s spirit-eyes 
as he landed in the center of the Court of Heaven. 
But Judge Yegbert did not lose his presence of mind. Immedi- — 
ately recognizing the judicial character of his surroundings, he rose 
and bowed to His Honor—or rather to the Bench, which at preseus 
was unoccupied. . 
Further regaining his composure, he bowed also to the jury... 
His spirits raised as he thought he saw in them a group of more 
than ordinary respectability... ‘* Here, ’’ he thought, “ are men 
who will listen to reason. ”’ 
A burst of applause sounded on his left, and he bowed gracefully 
in that direction. Recovering, he discovered that the audience, all 
of whom were angels, were applauding not himself, but Mike, who 
had just entered. ; 
«* A clean field goal for Mike! ” they shouted enthusiastically ; : 
and a cherub in a pillbox cap chalked up a Figure 3 opposite the 
guardian’s name on a large scoreboard. 2 


Aaa 


An irregularity is mest 


. Slightly taken aback, Judge Yegbert seated himself in a con. 
* venient chair. Mike nodded cheerfully to the angels and sat down n 
near him. 

The angels chatted among themselves. Mike sat polishing h his 
badge. Slowy the Judge’s self-confidence returned. He got a ip sh 
grip on his Legal Sense and stood up. a 

“* Gentlemen of the Jury. ” he said in ringing Tones: $s thi 
case cannot proceed without a Judge. ” ne 

The Foreman of the Jury, a crosseyed man with muttonch op 
whiskers, eyed him curiously and inquired: ‘‘ Why can’t it 7 

“ Unless we have a Presiding Judge, ” said the Eminen 
rist, ‘* who shall decide regarding the relevance or validity 
evidence ? Who shall say what is in accord with Precedent of 


Bera G ve 


Murray Godwin 
what is not ? To whom shall we appeal concerning Points of Law ? 
Who shall sustain, reject, protect the Court against prejudice or 
unfair methods ? ” 

He paused and tried to fix the Foreman with his gaze. That 
gentleman, while the Judge had been speaking, had been leaning 
out of the box ata progressively more precarious angle, staring 
solemnly into the eyes of each juryman in turn. As the Judge con- 
cluded, the entire jury exchanged similarly solemn glances with one 
another, threw back their heads, gripped their seats, and loosed 
a broadside of lawhawhawfter so clattering, voluminous, and con- 
cussive that the Judge was forced to cling to his chairback against 
its reverberations. 

The jury responds 


The angels listened appreciatively to the outburst, and applauded 
vigorously as the last tripletongued echo lost itself in the blue 
vault, rimmed with cherubim and seraphim, above. 

__ As the Judge braced himself to withstand this new assault on 
the Dignity of Court Procedure, the Foreman bowed to the angles 
and turned again to his colleagues. Holding up his hand to signal 
their attention, he nodded briskly to a rawboned, ketchup-haired 
member with a flaming walrustache, popeyes, and an adamsapple 
that thrust itself outward against his wrinkled neckskin like a 
swallowed chalice... The man indicated blushed brickred under 
the Foreman’s arch, reassuring smile. The Foreman beat with 
pointing finger... One... Two... The ketchup-haired man stretched 
his neck, sank his chin, inflated his chest, and emptied from his 
chalice of sound a barytonating, cadenced guffaw... Called into 
action by a side-wise flick of the Foreman’s gaze, a rotund begoggled 
brother in the upper righthand corner of the jurybox trilled a rich 
tenor replica... From lower left punged a bullfiddle bass... The 
Foreman himself rolled out a laughnote ; the member next him 
caught it on the bound, flung it over his shoulder down the line... 
Passing to the next rank it returned, swelling as if approached to 
a volume organlike, grand... It undulated in hushed cadenzas, 
rushed and broke like waves of galloping thunder, escaped toward 
a whisper, reappeared fifingly, was shot at by a barking barytone, 
bombed by a banging bass... Tenorwinged it fluttered upward, 
was strafed by a looping, half-rolling, acridyodeling, rocketrising 
flight of notes that rattled out as though emptied from a gun... 
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It spiraled earthward endoverend, recovered, glided, rolled, ca ne 
to a graceful stop. . a 


| The charge 


« Splendid! ” the angel audience cried. “ Bravo, Jury! ” 
The Judge had sunk into his seat. When the Foreman and his 
chorus had taken their final bow he rose again. a 
«« Who, ” he beseeched, “ is to defend me, in heaven’s name ? ” 
« In whoven’s name? ” Mike shouted. The angels shouted: 
‘say caries | 73 
«“ The question, ” the Judge insisted with dignified firmness, 
‘© is: Who is going to defend me? ” : 
«© Oh hell! ” Mike said, ‘* defend yourself. ” al 
Judge Yeghert bowed. “ I accept the nomination, ” he respond- 
ed. ‘* What is the charge ? ” oe 
“ Charge your eye! ’’ Mike said. ‘* This is heaven. We're here 
for fun—not money. 
«‘ But what, ” the Judge pleaded, openarmed, “ am I charged 
with ? ag 
Mike asked the jury; ‘* What’s he charged with he wants to 
know ? ” = 
There was a momentary silence. The Foreman bad fallen asleep. 
After a whispered conference the remaining jurymen nodded, 
craned toward him discreetly, and favored him with a rendition, 
piano, of Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning. — a 
They sang it straight. They sang it jazz. They sang it with wail- 
ing, yowling, and epithetical innovations. At first the Foreman 
shrugged his shoulders. Then, the annoyance continuing, he hitched 
about impatiently, muttered, and made as if to brush away flies.. 
Finally he began visibly to work his ears and scowl, compressing 
his lips as if in stern warning... At last he pried open his eyes. 
shot his head upright, jerked it this way, that way... Then 
blinked a dozen times with cinematic rapidity, blushed, and strove 
to banish suspicion with a husky, slightly cracked guffaw. 
His fellow harmonists leaned toward him... “« Tut-tut ”... 
sh ’’... There followed subdued, hurried whispering, intersp 
with sidelong glances toward the angel audience, which pret 
that it had noticed nothing... At last the Foreman stood | 
pulled at his whiskers in a dignified fashion, ahemmed for | 
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tion, and announced that the prisoner was charged with having 


ended a sentence with a preposition. : 
Overruled 7 : 

ie 

Righteous indignation radiated from the Judge’s every spirit- i 


pore as he leaped to his feet. 


ve 
o 


** This is farcical ! ’’ he cried, as the Foreman, looking immensely > 
satisfied with himself, sat down. “ It is a wretched travesty on Ae 
Judicial Procedure !| ” | - 

Warming to the emergency, he raised a mighty forefinger toward 4 

ws 


the vaulted ceiling and vibrating it to register prophetic passion 
cried out : ** This mockery calls to High Heaven for vengeance ! ”’ 

At that instant the chair which Mike flung at him landed, and 
the Judge kissed the floor. 

‘“‘ High Heaven answers, ’’ Mike said, bowing amid cheers. 

When the Judge awoke, the jury was taking an encore on a 
neat piece of harmony which they had contrived from his own 
accusations and Mike’s rebuttal of them. The angels cheered widly 
as the performance concluded. The performers took bows and 
gestured gracefully toward the Foreman, and the Foreman bowed 
and declared that he had done but his plain duty, and that the 
gratifying success of the piece had been due solely to their resource- 
ful support. Again the angels cheered. 

When the tumult had quieted, Mike strode forward and pounded 
the desk of the Absent Judge. ‘* Order in the Court ! ” he shouted. 
** Justice lags. Let’s go! ”’ 

The Judge staggered groggily (for Mike had used him to pound 
with) to the scratch, and without further attempts at objection 
began his defence. 


i a ahi, Ba 


Patriotism and pageant 


In its first phase the Judge’s plea might be termed “ institu- 
tional copy ". It aimed at building background, goodwill, pres- 
tige... Its keynote, of course, was Patriotism, in accordance with 
the proverb which says: “ Patriotism is the first stronghold of 
an altruist. ”’ 

_ “ Tcome to you (the Judge said) from a Land throughout whose 
Broad Expanse Material Enterprise and High Ideals Go Hand- 
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in-Hand toward that Goal of Achievment in which are contained 
the Highest Meaning and True Destiny of Man. * 4 
Trrrrumptumptump, trrrrumptumptump, frrrumpt 
fumptump 
Tarara-tididatidatah, taaah, tididatidah 
First afar, then near, came sound of martial music... Preceded 
by a buglecorps composed of equal parts of Knights Templar and 
Daughters of the Revolution, Fra Elbertus, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the Gold Dust Twins, the Brothers Taft, Uncle Tom, Coal Oil Johnny, | 
the Cardiff Giant, Carrie Nation, Eva Tanguay, the Queen of Alaska, 
the Forgotten Man, Dr Mary Walker, the Seven Sutherland Sisters, 
Mr Zero, A-Number-1, A Mitchell Palmer, Mutt and Jeff, Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers, September Morn, the Yellow Kid, Dr Cadman, 
Hans und Fritz, the Full Dinner Pail, Brander Matthews, Ralph 
Waldo Trine, the Siamese Twins, Calvin Coolidge, Chuck Connors, 
Heinie Kaboodler and Bathhouse John, William Sunday, Mike the 
Bite, Aimee Semple MacPherson, and William Jennings Bryan — 
the lastnamed munching a hotcross bun of gold —marched in from 
behind the Bench... They circled thrice round the defendant, singing 
as they marched selected passages from Ben Bolt, Maggie, and Silver 
Threads Among the Gold... Circling then in the opposite direction, 
they rendered I’m a Yankeedoodle Dandy, Blue Bell, and O You 
Spearmint Kiddo with the Wrigley Eyes, departing thereafter through 
a specially-arranged exit, giving as a final selection a marchtime 
rendition of The Rosary. a 
In the far distance the hallowed moving voices faded, dying, fell... 
The roar of silence. a 


fyumpityump- 


The army of the ideal 


The Judge continued: “ In that Far Land with its Rolling 
Rivers, its Broad Fertile Prairies, its Majestic Mountains, its Mig y 
Industries, its Gigantic Projects of Finance and Trade and C 
Improvement, its Great People of Proud Freemen, it has b 
my Fortune to be regarded as a Master of Industry, a Wizar¢ 
Finance, a Just Judge, a Selfmade Man among Men, a Shining 
seit a for Youth and Budding Manhood, a Leader Second to 
None. ” ws 

Poopoopoo poopoo, poopoopoo poopoo, poopoopoopoopoopod, 00 


Down the distance a calliope approached. It entered the Hal O} 
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Justice and circled round the Judge, poodling Under the Bamboo oe 
Tree. a 
After it, riding in patrol wagons resplendent with the emblems of aN 
all the states and of all the fraternal and patriotic organizations active 
therein, came representatives of the National Chamber of Commerce, ¥ 
the Real Estate Board of Los Angeles, the Jacksonville Boosters’ ARS 
Club, the Ku Klux Klan, the Sulgrave Foundation, the Department aa 
oj Justice, the Pennsylvania Constabulary, the Fivepoints Gang, 
the Cabinet, the Federal Council of Churches, the Federal Prohibition 
Enforcement Division, the Pinkerton Agency, the Ymca and Ywea, Ba 
the Bronx Zoo, the Associated Press, the GOP, the K of C, the Equinox a 
Club, Rotary and Kiwanis, the Modocks, Zion, Mazdaznan, Decimo, re 
the Orange Society, the Curtis Publications, the Hohenzollern F amily, . o. 
Christian Science, the Fourminute Men, the Dinosauri, the Bronto- a 
sauri, the Tyrannosauri, the Longtailed Lemurs of Madagascar, the a 
Bluebottomed Baboons of Uganda, the Violetsnouted Mandrils of Se 
Parana, the Schubert Theaters, the Metrogoldwynmayer Studios, the ee 
Fascisti, and the Hoosier Free State... On the second lap the calliope Pr 
switched to Down in Jungletown, and on the third to Barney Google, 
waiting, falling in at the rear, and passing out on Yes We Have No 
Bananas 


Here are witnesses 


“ The Ideal, ” the Judge went on, “ to the Support of which 
My Country above All Others is committed is that of the Individ- 
ual Free and Untrammeled... With a Clear Conscience I can say 
that I have never failed honestly to uphold that Ideal and those 
other Ideals which are vitally associated with it in the Mind of 
Man—Government of Laws not Men, Liberty not License, Self- 
reliance not Paternalism, the Right to Work — the Right to 
Vote — the Right to Worship as One Chooses. ”’ 

Plink plink plink toodleoodleoo, plinkplinkplinktoodleoodleoo 

Soft solemn tinkling, piping ; slow measured tunking, yodeling ; 
strings strummed, pauses portentous, reeds brooding blown. 

Entered Boob McNutt, slowmovieprancing to his panpiped tune. 
Accompanying him, Luke and his Uke, Krazy Kat with a mandol- 
harp, Felix with a mandolute, Lem Underdunk with a saxoflute... 
They played, conexpressione, in graecograceful measures, Dardanella. 
_ Playing they paused, pausing swayed... Tunking still, Krazy 
Bs ry pas i; 
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Kat advanced, twirled his eyes, twitched his eyelids, katswoony smilec i, 
serawned, planted on Yegbert’s dome a moist whiskery katkiss... 
Smiling still, tunking still, he retreated, katkurtseying, to his place 
in line... Then tunking all toddled, piping passed—I Hear You 
Calling Me. q 


The perfect tri bute 


CT ES 


Nevertheless, mastering his mystification, Judge Yegbert went 
on: * I have never held with those who look not Up but Down, | 
who strive not to Construct but to Destroy, who communicate 
Discouragement to the Bulwark of Every Healthy Society, the 
Common Man... I have ever thought, talked, believed, preached 
Prosperity, Optimism, Right Living, High Thinking, Ceaseless 
Industry, and Faith in the Destiny of the Race. ” a 

Wham, wham, whamwhamwham 

wheeeeeeeececeece Ms 

drrrrrrrrmmmmmm mann ita 

Thump 

Pompompompompompompompompompompompomp a 

Hauled by a solidtired tractor backfiring like a battery of onepound- 
ers from its wideopen pipetail, a trailerload of robustious harmony 
rolled into court... Three octaves of klaxon cranehorns carried the 
themethread, assisted by a gamut of courier whistles, rackmounted, 
air blown; one Hunky to each machine. Supporting them were a 
keycontrolled battery of pneumatic rivetguns, each set to punch @ 
P boilerplate diaphragm of definite pitch, and an eerie drophammer 
A which threw over the heavy stuff, pounded out the ponderous em- 
phases and stops needed by this altogether bangup symphony u uit. 
For the percussion personnel, two sweaty Wops sufficed. — Ri 

Rumbling in they played O Marie. Rolling on they shifted to S 
Little Buttercup. Before the jurybox the tractor stopped, and 
roarchrestra, with a highklaxon cooing, the trill of an alto rive 
ve and a solid solitary stamp from the drophammer, swung into I 
a Always Blowing Bubbles, waltztime. ae 

‘fy As sweetly languorous the measures billowed out upon the air 
Heaven, couples entered, gentleswirling to the music... An old wo 
who had been slugged to a purple bump and shot full 
at Braddock came by in the arms of Mike Kurowskt, whose 
broken by a patriotic policehorse at Duquesne, permitted his 
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point everywhichway at whim—a distinctly unique pair... A Czech 
whose face had been pushed in by a noble trooper of the constabulary 
waltzed by with his wife, who had died meantime of puerperal fever... ae) 


A Slovak boy and girl, made rickety and tubercular by Federal In- A 
junction, whirled past, smiling into each other’s eyes... A manacled is 
Russian with a lavender bullethole in his forehead gracefully embraced Ry 
his Anastasia, whose simple head had been fractured by one of the Ne 
steel company’s civic volunteers... After them came a score of other Hi 


couples, variously battered and maimed, all lifted into Life Eternal 
through the enterprise of the U pstanding, Forwardlooking, Construc- 


tive Optimist at the Bar. ie 
They circled round him, bowing and curtseying in turn, rendering iY 
kindly gay homage to his Energetic Personality, his Clean Active 4 


Industrious Life, his love of Liberty not License, his devotion to Ind:- 
vidual Freedom, Material Progress, and High Ideals... The old 
woman wrinkled her purple head at him, making her dozen gouiholes 
glisten redly ; Mike Kurowski waved a friendly if shattered arm; 
the Czech smiled as well as his clubbed features would let him; the 
children glanced up shyly through bright bluerimmed eyes set in faces 
of paraffine; the Russian grinned cheerily beneath the delicately- 
colored depression in his brow. The rest did not stint their expression 
of friendly feeling and good will... { the gathering was not elegant, 
its air of sincerity gave it a distinction of its own. 

They circled a last time and departed, waltinz still... The tractor 
roared and moved. Above its barrage the orchestra poured out its fare- 
well offerings — Good Night Ladies ; There’s No Place Like Home. 


Bow-wow-wow | Whose dog art thou ? 


The angels applauded. Mike the Guardian cried: « Bravo! ” 
The jury, the seraphim, and the cherubim clapped in delight. 

Strong Man, Man of Steel though he was, the Judge was over- 
come by the sentimental beauty of the tribute he had received... 
Sinking into a convenient chair, he leaned his head upon a shaking 
hand and puked like a child. 
_ The angels, the jury, and Mike grew silent... The Man of Steel 
overcame his emotion and by degrees rose to his feet. Perspiring 
and tearful he faced the jury, his masterful hands hanging palms- 
forward at his sides. Thus he remained for some moments. 
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Tactfully, in subdued tones, the foreman led his college es in 
a hummed rendition, close harmony, of Hearts and Flowers. 
At last the Judge spoke : ‘ 
«« Gentlemen (his soul was in his words), all my life I have 
been only a Hired Man. ”’ a 
His wrists turned slowly until his thumbs touched the seams 
of his spiritpants ; his proud head bent, exposing for the first time 
a dog-collar bearing a brass plate inscribed : Property of J Biagit p 


Morgan, Wall St, N Y C; he stood there. 


They're all dummies | 


The foreman had been leaning farther and farther forward, 
crosseyeing the Judge with incredible intensity... Suddenly he 
fell from the jurybox and hit the floor with a thump, a sprawl 
of arms and legs... As though his example were contagious, the 
other jurymen flopped from their chairs in a flurry of knees an d 
elbows, and lay clutterpiled in their enclosure, their feet upthrust st 
at all angles or hanging limp over the boxedge... T hrough soft- - 
boiled eyes the Judge now observed that wires led from the prone- 
lying members upward toward the gallery where sat the cherubs 
and seraphs, and realized for the first time that he had been address: 
ing a jury of stuffed men. a 

His composure somewhat numbed, he skated visually 1 up and 
down the oscillant shining threads without finding any clue to the 
significance of this unexpected denouement.. . Teetering, he faced 
Mike and the angelaudience, and found them engaged in conve! 
sation, giving him only an occasional curious glance. sll 

Waving a scarecrow hand toward the fallen Foreman and his 
inert colleagues the Judge said with a puzzled air: The re 
all dummies. ” 

Mike was polishing his badge again. se Sure ya sue agreed, s 
ing at his own smiling face reflected in the emblem. After blovy 
on the badge, he continued : ** So’s yourself. ”’ Kee ae 

The Judge’s eyes inflated like fishfloats as he pondered Mi s 
remark. He raised his hand to his cravat and felt his nose bene 
painfully from the impact of a glistening strand that lifted his limy 
wrist... He looked straight upward... From all his joints threads 


So’s yourself ! 


Something began to tighten in the Judge’s throat... As, wonder- 
ing what, he tried to clear away the obstacle, his mouth snapped 
open and his voice, raucous as a crow’s, cried: ‘** Hawhaw! ” 
Embarassed, he tried to apologize, and yodeled instead. 

Though he felt that the responsibility for these unmannerly noises 
was not his, he nevertheless smiled deprecatingly... But his mouth 
said, “* Quack! ”’ His right hand lited his coattail. His legs span 
galvanically in a pirouette... Corkscrewing he rose roguishly into 
the air and nosedived to a spot beside the Foreman. 


LETTER TO Mr. WALTER WINCHELL 


Dear Mr. Winchell: 


My attention has just been called to a recent note of yours in which you take 
position in the New York World-Transition-Manchester Guardian- New York Times 
tangle regarding American slang. Perhaps it might interest you to hear my side 
of this mix-up ? 

It is not true, as you state, that TZransition published Mr. Theodore D. Irwin’s — 
article “* Slanguage ” without giving due credit. The most casual look at the Spring- 
Summer number of Transition in which I introduced his list will convince you 
that the source of the re-print was given in the Table of Contents, on the cover 
and after the article itself. ; 

That the New York Times, following in the wake of the Manchester Guardion, 
duplicated the British journal’s error is, of course, not my fault. Transition had 
no intention of taking any credit for the remarkable American neologisms which : 
writers like yourself are constantly creating. My intention in publishing the article — 
in an experimental magazine such as ours was merely to prove a point I have 
been hammering for some time: that the critics who are sneering at certain Tran-— 
sition writers for knocking down 4 super-annuated word-structure are damned fools, 


moses. 
Yours for the Revolution of the Word, 


THE READIES 


by Bob Brown 


be) 


The word ‘‘ readies ”’ suggests to me a moving type spectacle, reading 
at the speed rate of the day with the aid of a machine, a method of en- 
joying literature in a manner as up-to-date as the lively talkies. In select- 
ing ‘‘ The Readies ” as title for what I have to say about modern reading 
and writing I hope to catch the reader in a receptive progressive mood, 
I ask him to forget for the moment the existing medievalism of the 
BOOK (God bless it, it’s staggering on its last leg and about to fall) as a 
conveyor of reading matter, I request the reader to fix his mental eye for a 
moment on the ever-present future and contemplate a reading machine 
which will revitalize this interest in the Optical Art of Writing. 

In our aeroplane age radio is rushing in television, tomorrow it will be a 
commonplace. All the arts are having their faces lifted, painting (the 
moderns), sculpture (Brancusi), music (Antheil), architecture (zoning 
law), drama (Strange Interlude), dancing (just look around you tonight) 
writing (Joyce, Stein, Cummings, Hemingway, fransilion).Only the reading 
half of Literature lags behind, stays old-fashioned, frumpish, beskirted. 
_ Present-day reading methods are as cumbersome as they were in the time 
of Caxton and Jimmy-the-Ink. Though we have advanced from Guten- 
_ berg’s movable type through the linotype and monotype to photo-compo- 


_ sing we still consult the book in its original form as the only oracular 
means we know for carrying the word mystically to the eye. Writing has 
R been bottled up in books since the start. It is time to pull out the stopper. 
To continue reading at today’s speed I must have a machine. A simple 
PF reading machine which I can carry or move around and attach to any old 
electric light plug and read hundred thousand word novels in ten minutes 
q if I want to, and I want to. A machine as handy as a portable phonograph, 
Be typewriter or radio, compact, minute, operated by electricity, the print- 
ing done microscopically by the new photographic process on a trans- 
wane tough tissue roll which carries the contents of a book and is no 
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bigger than a typewriter ribbon, a roll like a miniature serpentine that yi 
can be put in a pill box. This reading film unrolls beneath a narrow magni- . 
fying glass four or five inches long set in a reading slit, the glass brings 
up the otherwise unreadable type to comfortable reading size, and the — 
reader is rid at last of the cumbersome book, the inconvenience of holding 
its bulk, turning its pages, keeping them clean, jiggling his weary eyes _ 
back and forth in the awkward pursuit of words from the upper left hand 
corner to the lower right, all over the vast confusing reading surface of a 
page. 

Extracting the dainty reading roll from its pill box container the reader 
slips it smoothly into its slot in the machine, sets the speed regulator, 
turns on the electric current and the whole, 100,000 ; 200,000 ; 300,000 or 
million words, spills out before his eyes and rolls on restfully or restlessly 
as he wills, in one continuous line of type, its meaning accelerated by the — 
natural celerity of the eye and mind (which today are quicker than the 99 
hand) ; one moving line of type before the eye, not blurred by the pre- 
sence of lines above and below as they are confusingly placed on a colum- 
ned page. ; 

My machine is equipped with controls so the reading record can be tur- 
ned back or shot ahead, a chapter reread or the happy ending anticipated. 
The magnifying glass is so set that it can be moved nearer to or farther 
from the type, so the reader may browse in 6 points, 8, 10 ,12, 16 or any 
size that suits him. Many books remain unread today owing to the unsul- 
table size of type in which they are printed. A number ot readers cannot * 
stand the strain of small type and other intellectual prowlers are offended 
by Great Primer. The reading machine allows free choice in type-point, — 
it is not a fixed arbitrary bound object but an adaptable carrier of flexible, 
flowing reading matter. Master-compositors have impressed upon appren- 
tices for years that there is no rubber type. Well, now that the reading 
machine exists with a strong glass to expand to contract the size of let- 
ters, compositors can’t ding on that anymore. 

The machine is equipped with all modern improvements. By pressing a 
button the roll slows down so an interesting part can be read leisurely, — 
over and over again if need be, or by speeding up, a dozen books can be © 
skimmed through in an afternoon without soiling the fingers or losing a — 
dust wrapper. Taken at high gear ordinary literature may be absorbed — 
at the rate of full length novels in half hours or great pieces of writing — 
may be reread in half lifetimes. The underlying principle of reading re- — 
mains unaffected, merely it’s scope is enlarged and its latent possibilities — 
pointed. a 

To save the labor of changing rolls or records, a clip of a dozen assorted iq 
may be put in at one time and automatically fed to the machine as phono- — 
graph discs are changed at present. The Book of the Day or Book of the — 


Hour Club could sell its output in clips of a dozen ready to slip into th ve 
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reading machine. Maybe a book club called the Dozen A Day would 
result. Reading by machinery will be as simple and painless as shaving 
with a Schick razor and refills could be had at corner drug stores or tele- 
phone booths from dawn to midnight. 

With the present speeding up of publishing a machine is needed to 
handle the bulk and cut down the quantity of paper, ink, binding and 
manual labor wasted in getting out massive books. 

The material advantages of my reading machine are obvious, paper 
saving by condensation and elimination of waste margin space which 
alone takes up a fifth or a sixth of the bulk of the present-day book. Ink 
saving in proportion, a much smaller surface needs to be covered, the 
magnifying glass multiplies the ink at no additional cost, the ratio is one 
part ink to ten parts magnifier. Binding will be unnecessary, paper pill 
boxes are produced at a fraction of the cost of cloth cases. Manual labor 
will be minimized. Reading will be cheap and independent of advertising 
which today carries the cost of the cheap reading matter purveyed exclu- 
sively in the interests of the advertiser. 

All that is needed to modernize reading is.a little imagination and a 


high powered magnifying glass. The Lord’s Prayer has been printed in 


type an inch high with illuminated initials as long as your nose and bound 
in plush in elephantine folios ; also it has been etched on the head of a pin 
Personally I should havebeen better pleased if Anttony Trollope had etched 
his three volume classics on the head of a pin. Maybe no more trilogies 
will be written when Readies are the vogue. Anyway, if they are, they may 
be read at one sitting. 

By photographic composition, which is rapidly taking the place of anti- 
quated methods, type since 1925 has been turned out which is not readable 
without the aid of a magnifying glass. The English August-Hunter Ca- 
mera Composing Machine fired the first gun in this revolution five years 
ago. Experiments with diamond type, like the old Chiswick Press Shakes- 
peare Complete in one and miniature books of the 64mo Clubs have 
already shown what a multitude of words can be printed in a minimum of 
space and yet be readable to the naked eye. Even Cicero mentioned hav- 
ing seen a copy of the Iliad no bigger than a fingernail. Publishers of 
our day haye perfected Oxford Bibles and compressed all of the short 
stories of De Maupassant into one volume by using thin paper. Dumb, 
inarticulate efforts have been made for centuries to squeeze more reading 


- matter into less space ; but the only hint I have found of Moving Reading 
_ is in the title of Stephen Crane’s “ Black Riders, ’’ which suggests the dash 
_ of inky words at full gallop across the plains of pure white pages. Roger 
Babson recently listed the needed invention of a Talking Book ina list 


q 


M4 


_ of a dozen ways to make a million. But he missed the point. What’s needed 


is a Bookless Book and certainly a silent one, because reading is for the 


eye and the INNER Ear. Literature is essentially Optical — not Vocal. 
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Primarily, written words stand distinct from enonen one: as a colorful | 
medium of Optical Art. a 

Reading is intrinsically for the eye, but not necessarily for the naked 
optic alone. Sight can be comfortably clothed in an enlarging lens and the’ q 
light on a moving tape-line of words may be adjusted to personal taste — 
in intensity and tint, so the eye may be soothed and civilized, and even- 4 
tually become ashamed of its former nakedness, a 

Already we are familiar with news and advertisements reeling off before 
our eyes in huge illuminated letters from the tops of corner buildings, and — 
smaller propaganda machines tick off tales of commercial prowess before j 
our eyes in shop windows. All that is needed is to bring the electric q 
street signs down to the ground, move the show-window reading device — 
into the library by reducing the size of the letter photographically and — 
refining it to the need of an intimate, handy, rapid reading conveyor. 4 

In New York a retired Admiral by the name of Fiske has patents on 
a hand reading machine which sells for a dollar; it is used in ceadinell 
microscopic type through a lens. Admiral Fiske states: “ I find that — 
it is entirely feasible, by suitable photographic or other process, to reduce 
a two and one-half inch column of typewritten or printed matter to au 
column one-quarter of an inch wide, so that by arranging five of such _ 
columns side by side and on both sides of a paper tape, which need not — 
have a width greater than one and one-half inches, it becomes possible — 
to present one hundred thousand words, the length of an average book, 
on a tape slightly longer than forty inches. ’ 4 

Recently the company that publishes the New York telephone book 
because of the alarming increase in the ponderosity of its tomes, considered — 
the idea of using the Fiske machine and printing its product, advertise- 
ments and all, in pages three inches tall, in microscopic type. The idea i is 
excellent and eventually will force its way into universal acceptance be- 
cause the present bulk of phone directories can hardly be expanded unless 
rooms and booths are enlarged. The inconvenience of searching through the. 
massive volumes of several boroughs has brought New York to the necena 
sity of giving birth to an invention. 

But book me no books. In the Fiske Machine we have still with us the oi 
preposterous page and the fixity of columns. It is stationary, static, anti 
quated already before its acceptance. 

The accumulating pressure of reading and writing alone will budge type 
into motion, force it to flow over the column, off the page, out of the book 
where it has snoozed in apathetic contentment for half a thousand years. 
The only apparent change the amateur reader may bemoan is that - he 
cannot fall asleep as promptly before a spinning reading ‘roll as he cae 
over a droning book in his lap, but again necessity may come to the rescul 
with a radio attachment which will shut off the current and automatically y 
stop the type — flow on receipt of the first sensitive vibration of a snor i 
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Revolutionize reading and the Revolution of the Word is inklessly 
achieved. There have been rumbling of word battles from Rabelais and 
Shakespeare through the inarticulate arm-waving time of Whitman to 
the deafening present. Creative writers have searched for new forms of 
word communication, methods of greeting more mental and aesthetic 
than dogs continue to employ so unimaginatively. Bawling creative Babes 
in the Word continue the struggle to shatter the filmy caul they were 
born with and get at the rosy nourishing nipples of their mother, the 
Sphinx-like Reader. Manifestos have been broadcast in all tongues in 
all times, dating from the one God issued at the Tower of Babble, which 
carries on today in the Unknown Tongue by which Holy Rollers commune. 
Maybe when we lift our creative writing heads too high again through the 
unexpected outlet of the Reading Machine God will come along and pie 
the type and we'll have to begin all over again. But until then lets be busy 
at our Tower. 

The machine by its very existence makes a need of new words and de- 
letes some worn-out ones. The hackneyed typewriter key-test of ‘‘ Now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid of their party’’ can be express- 
ed with more interesting optical effect ‘“* Nowtime goodmen comeaid 
their party ’’.No educated reading eye of this age catches the little, useless, 
conventional conjunctions, articles, prefixes, suffixes, etc. unless they 
are needed for emphasis. The up-to-date eye scarcely sees the ‘‘ thes, ”’ 
‘‘ands’’, “‘ buts,’ “‘tos’’, ‘‘fors,”’ ‘“* fromits ’’, but picks out the meaty 
nouns and verbs and only qualifying words so placed as to assume impor- 
tance. Useless, unimportant sentence-encumberers wi!l be skipped and 
never moving missed at all by the eager eye in its excitement at witnessing 
a type spectacle, a READIE, performing before its Mind’s V ision and the 
sensitive Inner Ear. 

Already there is a tendency to do away with quotes in the French 
fashion and useless capital letters at the beginning of columns of poetry. 
All modern movements toward more effective simplicity are in the same 
sure direction, even the poet laureate of word-bound England at the end 
of his life has done his bit to loosen up the language. Let’s see words ma- 
chinewise, let the useless ones drop out and the fresh Spring pansy ones 

op up. , ; 

: Without any whirr or splutter writing is readable at the speed of the 
day — 1930 —— not 1450, without being broken by conventional columns, 
confined to pages and pickled in books, a READIE runs on before the eye 
continuously — on forever in-a-single—line—I-see-1450-invention—mov- 
_ able-type-Gutenberg-Wynkyn-—de—Worde—Jimmy-—the—Caxton—though--- 
 Chinese—centuries—before—printed—thousand—page—books—on-silk—leaves— 
furnished—by-local-silk-worms-—no-two-leaves-tinted—alike—printing— 
 from-dainty—porcelain—type-same-stuff-makes—teacups—dreams 

Shakespeare—bending—over—workbench-making-language—laboriously —- 
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bellowing—blacksmith—turning—out—grotesqueries—at—forge—all-onhisown— 4 ; 
to—keep— UP-— interest-in—job —— Spenstream—of—lusty-steamy-—bigfisted— 4 
word—moulders—flit-by——Rabelais-BenJonson—DanDetfoe—Sterne—Walt- 

Whitman—GertStein—Jim Joyce Stephen-—Crane’s—Black—Riders 
Crash—by—hell—bent-for—leather—uppercase— LOWERCASE — both—toge-- 
ther-chanting—valorously—Print-in—action—at—longlast—moveable-type—at 
—breakneck-gallop Carl-Sandburg—flashes—through—daredevil-comma 
less—Cossack—astride-mustang—bronco—vocabulary—leaning—-farout-into— 


-inky-night-picking—upcaref ully—placed—phrases—with—flashing—A fric—— 


teeth- Myself—I-see—motherfather-newscope-Optical-Writers—running 4 
round—rims—rhythmically-Eye-Writers—writing—endless—lines-for-read— ; 
ing- machines—more-optical—mental—more— colorful-readable-than—books — 
--simple-foolproof-Readie—Machine—conveying-breathless—type—to—ea- 

ger-eyereaders-tickling—Inner—ears-dumping~Inner—Ear—eyefuls—of—wri— q 
ter-right—before—receptive-ocular—brainportals—bringing-closer—-hugging— . 
_yeaderwriter-now-there-is-more-mental-necking-radio reaction—televi- — 
sion—readievision-going-on—more-moving-reading—more—moving-writing, ; 

The above is neither telegraphese nor a stab at writing modernly. It is 
but a crude attempt to convey the optical continuity of reading matter — 
as it appears spinning past the eye out of a word-machine. It is hampered — 
by the connecting hyphens and columns and lacks MOTION, the one 
ess ential of the new reading principle. 

With written matter moving before the eyes new forms of expression — 
will develop naturally, and surely more expressive ones, at least a technical — 
eye-lingo of the Readie will result. The eye refreshed will ask for more, 
bawl for occasional tickling eye-Bawl, even tinted paper could be used to | 
help along the flow of words and thoughts ; and surely colored lighting — 
effects on the reading tape. i 

Useless words will go out for a long walk and never come back into the — 
reading language again, they will just walk out, drop out, dim out, fade 
out — OUT. Writing will recover its earlier naiveté, its Rabelaisian, Sha- — 
kespearean charm, its art quality ; our reading vocabulary will be circum- — 
cised and circumscissiled. For the first time in the History of mental optics — 
there will exist a visual Literary Language sharply separated from the | 
Speaking Tongue. Literary language is Optical, speaking language Vocal, © 
and the gap between them must spread till it becomes a gulf. My reading 
machine will serve as a wedge. Makers of words will be born ; fresh, vital 
eye-words will wink out of dull, dismal, drooling type at startled smug- 
readers. New methods crave new matter ; conventional word-prejudices © 
will be automatically overcome, from necessity reading-writing will 
spring full-blown into being. The Revolution of the Word will be won.— 
Reading-writing will be produced not so much for its sonorific sleep- 
producing qualities as for its mental-eye-provoking pleasures. — oy 

I have lived with five hundred years of printed books and have felt 
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the same papyrus that Nebuchadnezzar might have touched, and all this 
time I have lived in loving wonder, a great want-to-know about words, 
their here and their there, their this and their that, and the most effica- 
cious manner of administering the written word to the patient. The monks 
in the beginning didn’t do it so badly in their illuminated manuscripts, 
they retained a little of the healthy hieroglyphic, all Oriental books in 
ideogramatic character are delights, early colophons splendid. But what 
have we got in this machine age, only Bruce Rogers and waste-baskets 
full of glittering comely type to make into beautifully commonplace words 
which can’t tell us much more than the labored chisellings of the stone 
age, beautiful but dumb books as clumsy in their way as the Rozetti Stone. 

Let’s let writing out of books, give it a chance and see what it does with 
its liberty. Maybe there are butterflies in the core of those cloth-cased 
cocoons stacked away in libraries. Let’s let them out and have a look. 
With reading words freely conveyed maybe books will become as rare as 
horses after the advent of the auto, perhaps they will be maintained only 
for personal pleasure or traditional show, as the gorgeously-trapped 
brewery steeds of Munich. 

Let’s look for literary renaissance through the Readie ; a modern, mov- 
ing, word spectacle. Let’s have a new reading medium in time with our 
day, so that industrious delvers in the Word-Pile may be rapidly read and 


_ quickly understood by their own generation at least. 


The Readies are no more unusual than the Talkies, and not a scratch on 
television. As soon as the reading machine becomes a daily necessity cer- 
tainly it will be out of date. Pocket reading machines will be the vogue 
then ; reading matter probably will be radioed and words recorded direc- 
tly on the palpitating ether. But the endless imaginative possibilities 
of the new medium need not lead us astray. The low-brows are presently 
revelling in their Movies and Talkies while the almost extinct high-brow 
is content to sit at home sipping his thin alphabet soup out of archaic 
volumes of columns, mewling a little like a puling baby taking mush from 
the tip of an awkward wooden spoon too gross for his musical rose-buddy 
temperamental mouth. 

Those Mental Obfuscates who can’t make out the Readies on the dim 
literary horizon of the day will be the first to accept them as a common- 
place tomorrow and they will be the loudest in grumbling if anything 


happens to the Readie mechanism to interrupt the eager optical word- 
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flow as for as much as a Dillimeter-augenblick. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS " 


A Linguistic Experiment by James Joyce 


by Carola Giedion-Welcker 


The latest Joyce who for the time being has appeared only in fragments 7 
in the American magazine Transition (Paris) under the deeply signifi- — 
cant title of Work in Progress makes upon the preparedness and coopera- — 
tion of the reader much greater demands than did Ulysses in 1922. if 

In Ulysses the problem was to penetrate a complicated intellectual — 
structure and above all to illuminate it mentally. Here the entrance to — 
the intellectual content seems first of all deformed by a new and difficult — 
composition and linguistic frame. Form and contents, moreover, inter- 
penetrate each other much more intensely, are transposed onto a remote — 
abstract plane. 

Whoever has followed the processes of abstraction and new composition — 
in painting for the past fifteen years, will be able to observe here a parallel — 
structure. The emphasis of the painting problem on the ultimate and — 
most sensitive color and form relation, the conscious reduction of intellec- — 
tual and physical situations to their basic elements, as for instance with — 
Picasso in his latest metaphors — these same methods are followed by - 
Joyce in the sphere of the poetic with the same concentration upon the — 
means corresponding to his material. Poetry is for Joyce the linguistic- 
ound expression of mental extracts distilled to their utmost. This does — 
not mean, as generally in modern contemporary literature, discovering — 
4 new nuance of an established colloquial language: Joyce creates on — 
principle an entirely changed linguistic medium. Language is to him a 
means for composition, association and symbolisation. By emphasizing — 
the acoustic phenomenon (the book, therefore, can only be understood A 


a) 


by reading it aloud) we are led into a completely new world of sound — 


(1) By courtesy of Neue Schweizer Rundschau. 
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associations that do not stop within the english language, but have their a 
effect internationally. ‘4 
To be able to penetrate these problems in composition we require a 3 
knowledge of the substance. The theme ? Not a special one. The charac- 
ters ? None specially established and delimited. A great intellectual 
scaffolding in which the details, characters and events, are interchangeable. 
The intellectual programm of Giambattista Vico, with whose ideology 
Joyce has intensely occupied himself in the last few years “ to write an 
eternal, ideal history, in accordance with which the history of all peoples 
runs " — one would like to place as a motto over the whole work. The 
Joycian history of humanity does not, of course, develop at one time, 
in a chronological sequence, but is composed of many motley-colored 
mosaics and projected onto an ideal plane where only intellectual and ee 
linguistic relations are valid. The enchainment occurs ideologically, not Bi 
chronologically. Just as humanity is not formed by closed unities ; but ee 
is embodied by a great human ensemble picture. Joyce is interested as ae 
little in a precise situation of generations asin the limitations of human Na 
or geographical specialty. This means: Temporal strata and spatial 
frontiers are eliminated: Neither beginning nor end. A great circular 


course. “* We may come, touch and go, from atoms to ifs, but we are | ie 
presurely destined to be odds without ends. ” (1) The book begins, in me 
accordance with this statement, in the middle of a sentence. Pi 


To uncover the essential identity of everything human under the variety ‘ 
of external phenomena is the basic point. Primitive questions are asked ae 
of mankind ; Vico calls them “* the true motives which have been handed a” i 
down through the long course of time and the change of languages and ae 
morals hidden under poetry ”. What does Joyce do ? He delves into the , 


great vessel of history, saga, poetry, and finds there, in spite of different “A 
time and space illumination, basic characteristics of human existence. BP 
In the final analysis everything circles around the great primitive Sai 


instincts of power, procreation and nutrition. Personified in giant moun- 
tain-men who lie on flowery meadows, who sleep, love, eat ; who whisper 
in echo many things of deep meaning. The description of their bodily an 
get-ups approaches the phantastic. ‘ 
_ Historic, legendary, biblical situation surge up. Continuous leit-motives : 
power, fall, love, death, sleep, nutrition, fight and quiet are not, as in 
Ulysses, compressed into a closed frame : a day in Dublin ; so and so many 
persons acting on that day, with their associative circles backward and 
forward ; thus after all a basis, a time-space development. But here : ever 
recurring ideas dipped into eternally changing, changeable husks, and 
projected into an absolutely unreal sphere. An all-time, an all-space, A 


i 


(1) ‘* Atoms and ifs ”’ contains : adams and eves ; acoustic reference to the origin of al 
eing. 
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i logical unanimism. With giant boots Joyce strides through countries, 
my through centuries, through intellectual dimensions. The child-like 

By > comical fall of Humpty-Dumpty, the political fall of Napoleon, the legen- 
‘ dary fall of Finn Macool, the biblical — all are telescoped into a point, as _ 
¢ it were. “ Put allspace in a notshall ’’, says Joyce in his ambiguous way — 


i of writing (Place all-space in a phonetic-nutshell ; — optic — into some- — 
} thing not permitted-untraditional apy a 
Man represents in the world the principle of power. Mythos and history — 
| furnish the material. Strength (as their basis eating, drinking, sleeping) | 
by and sexuality are the primitive forms of his existence. His cosmic symbol ~ 
4 is the mountain. Beside poetic inventions Shem, Shaun, Jaun (Juan), | 
Yawn ete there are historic characters : Napoleon, Wellington, Gladstone ; — 
also legendary ones: Finn Macool; also biblical ones: Adam, Noah ; 
Michael, Lucifer. As pan-heroic vessel : Humphry Chimpden Karwicker, — 
H. C. E. “ Here comes everybody. Homo capite erectus. Hear, calls. | 
everywhair ”. As a chemical joke: H,CE,. The physical description 
of this ‘* clean-minded giant ’’ who is considered « white caterpillar by 
his calumniators, goes into the grotesque-pre-historic : “* Bulldog boots, 
walrus moustaches ”’ etc. Shem’s physical characteristics move in fantas- 
tic evocations. ‘* Forty-two hair on his head, eighteen on his lips, his 
false shoulder higher than the right one, ears, an artificial tongue with a- 
natural lock, a hand full of thumbs, a blind stomach, a deaf heart, loose 
liver ”. Nothing but paradoxes, bastardization, wild deformations of 
substantives and adjectives not belonging together. ‘* Shem is a low man, 
senseless. the linguistic-imagistic is put into function. - 
But Shaun emerges from the murmuring earth like the God Pan. 
External description : Heroic, but, of course, ridiculous. ‘* That young: 
fellow looked the stuff, be Bel of Beaus Walk, he was looking grand. No 
mistaking that beamish brow, those jehovial oyeglances.He was immense”. | 
As complementary color to the massive-heroic type of virility (deep 
blue) a feminine fluid serpentines under numberless names and shades: 
through the book. This many-headed complete phenomenon composes” 
itself out of movement, vivacity, playfulness, garrulity, eroticism, mater- 
nity, love of clothes, fantasy, caprice, irrationality. As cosmic symbol : 
The River. Many river and feminine names, invented ones and those that 
existed and exist, symbolize this. Eva, Esther, Astarte, Isolde, Venus 
temptatrix, Pipette, Nuvoletta, Stella etc. As her great collective name : 
Anna Livia Plurabelle. Anna was. Livia is, Plurabell’s to be iv a | 
The book begins with a word torn out of a phrase : riverrun. The course 
of the river, life, vivacity, the fluid. (Liffey, Life, Lively, Livia). In th 
fable of the Mookse and Gripes we read: “ He came upon the most 
unconsciously boggyllooking stream he ever locked his eyes with, Out of 
the colliens it took a rise by daubing itself Ninon. It looked little and it 
smelt of brown it thought in narrows and it talked showshallow. And 
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as it rinn it dribbled like any lively purliteasy : My, my, my’. Me and me! 
Little down dream, don’t I love thee !... ).) 

_ Behind a thousand-fold variety of nuances there gleam forth always 
the same basic substances. This image: woman, child, hetera, (in this 
sense she is also circumscribed : Pluhurabelle), mother, the stream is 
concentrated in a chapter published by Crosby Gaige in a special edition 
in New York : Anna Livia Plurabelle. It is certainly the most transpa- 
rent and artistically the most concentrated of all the fragments published 
so far. 

The external situation: two (Dublin) washerwomen are washing li- 
nen on the opposite banks of the Liffey. They gossip the way women still 
gossip today in such a case. But in a real sense they wash the laundry of 
the centuries and at the end something sounds from them as from utterly 
ultra-personal sounding boards of all times and countries. The specific 
river widens and branches off in the course of the conversation over the 
entire earth ; becomes general and thousand-armed (2). In the view of 
the men’s shirts the sins of man, especially of the old phenician robber, 


(1) Beside this a poem by Kurt Schwitters from ‘* Ann Blossom ”’. The attitude and 
formulation of this work have probably some points of contact with J oyce ; although with 
Schwitters everything grows out of a cultivated banality : 


ANN BLOSSOM HAS WHEELS 
f (Poem MERZ Nr. 1.) 


Oh thou, beloved of my twentyseven senses, I love thine! Thou thee thee thine, I thine, 
thou mine. — We ? f 

That belongs (on the side) not here. 

Who art thou, uncounted woman ? Thou art — art thou ? — People say, thou werst, — 
let them say, they don’t know, how the churchtower stands. Thou wearest thy hat on thy 
feet and wanderst on your hands, on thy hands wanderst thou. 

Hallo thy red dress, clashed in white folds. Red I love Anna Blossom, red I love thine! 

. Thou thee thee thine, I thine, thou mine. — We ? — 
That belongs (on the side) in the cold glow. 
- Red Blossom, red Anna Blossom, how say (the) people ? 

Prizequestion : 1. Anna Blossom has wheels. 

2. Anna Blossom is red. 
3. What color are the wheels ? 

Blue is the color of thy yellow hair. 

Red is the whirl of thy green wheels. 

Thou simple maiden in everyday-dress, thou dear green animal, I love thine ! — Thou 
thee thee thine, I thine, thou mine. — We ? 

That belongs (on the side) in the glowbox. 

Anna Blossom ! Anna, A-N-N-A, I trickle thy name. Thy name drips like soft tallow. 

Dost thou know Anna, dost thou already know it ? 

One can also read thee from behind, and thou, thou most glorious of all, thou art from 
the back, as from the front : A-N-N-A. 

Tallow trickles to strike, over my back. 

Anna Blossom, thou dripping animal, I love thine ! 


Translated from the German by MyrtHE KLEIN. 
(from Transition n® 3). 


(2) In word-plays and witty amalgamations, numerous invented and real rivers of the 
“upper and underworld are interwoven there. The Limmat, f. ¢. in the combination, 
“* That’s the Limmat ”’. 
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of him, look at the dirt of it ’’) are hacked through. Then we go more 
thoroughly into the piquant, partially torn dessous and dontelleries — 
(dont’t telleries) of the lady. A motley-colored, glittering picture is deve- _ 
loped from this old woman river. How she plays with the man, the men, — 
how she cooks, how she dresses. Kidnapping, seduction. Her ruses, her — 
caprices and tomfooleries, her maternal kindness, liberality. Now play, — 
now serious. The specific river characteristics are at the same time spe- — 
cifically feminine ingredients. Nature and the human being pass over into 
each other. In this sense of bizarre comicality the washer woman’s des- — 


cription of her masquerade. This description could only be illustrated in p, 


Dada or Merz pictures. 

‘** She wore a ploughboy’s nailstudded clogs, a pair of ploughfields in 
themselves : a sugarloaf hat with a gaudyquiviry peak and a band of — 
gorse for an arnoment and a hundred streamers dancing off it and a — 
guildered pin to pierce it: owlglassy bicycles boggled her eyes: and a ~ 
fishnetzeveil she had to keep the sun from spoiling her wrinkles ete. ” 
After wild jumps and grotesque spectacles the river lady then unfolds — 
her maternal side. She presents her many little and big children (who ~ 
are all given names, partly known ones, partly strange ones) a friendly — 
river-fairy with grotesque junk : Drowned dolls, coppery noses, the heart — 
of the lost son, water-legs, a stone cold shoulder ete. (1). ‘al 

During the gossiping of the washerwomen dusk sinks down. In the roar — 
of the river the conversation is slowly submerged, becomes indistinct, 
like only call and distant echo. Word and sense are changed. “* Are you 
not gone ahome ? ”’ the one. ** What ? Tom Malone ? ”’ the other one. — 
Distances, streams, dusk, bats. ‘* Cant hear with the waters of. The — 
chittering waters of. Flittering bats. fieldmice bawk talk. Ho! ” Change - 
from the human into the anonymous-comical. The washerwomen become 
stone and tree. All-entrancing noctural darkness falls upon everything. © 

What Joyce puts here is a great interpenetration of the unique and the 
general, of low banality and ultimate symbol. Mythos ? Metamorphosis ? 
At any rate: Out of the transitory gossip of the washerwomen there 


) 3; 
iu 

(1) The primitive picture of woman appears also in the Paysan de Paris by Lo is 
Aragon. It may be of historic interest to discover in a french surrealiste, representations 
like those of Joyce ;,, Femme, tu prends pourtant la place de toute forme. Tu es le résumé 
d’un monde merveilleux, du monde naturel. Montagnes, vous ne serez jamais que le lointain — 

de cette femme... Alors qu’elle m’aime, mon océan. Passe A travers, passe & travers 

paumes, eau pareille aux larmes, femme sans limite, dont je suis entiérement baigné. Pass 
travers mon ciel, mon silence, mes voiles... La femme a pris place dans Varéne impondé 4 
ble ou tout ce qui est poussiére, poudre de papillon, efflorescence et reflets devient V'ef- 
fluve de sa chair et le charme de son passage... La femme est dans le feu, dans le fort, dans 
le faible, la femme est dans le fond des flots... » Ane 
In André Breton’s Nadja she is the eternally fugitive, intangible dme errante and g 
libre. La pure intuition. Her love is most sensitive telepathy, she is a floating mer 


then a real human being. 


" 
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Giedon-Weleker 
grows a poetic vision which is grasped with final formal intensity and 
sensitivity. 

for that which Joyce does now lies — as we said in the beginning— 
above all in a linguistic revitalisation. That is attempted from the rational 
and intuitive side. Once through an international and social process of 1m 
interpenetration, then through resuscitation and bringing into relations- ane 
hips of the subconscious and associative life which is hidden in the lin- 
guistic. 

In english there is a conglomorate of anglo-saxon celtic, norman and yep 
scandinavian elements of language. Today the most elastic, contempo- ae 
raneous and quantitatively richest language in the world. Timely, be- ‘ We 
cause through linguistic development of ethnic and social factors, through Ni 
slang, through cockney, through american vitality, through nigger idiom, 
through pidgin english, the language experiences always new revitalisa- uy” 
tion, and does not strut in the wornout platitudes of the past. The spatial ee 
distribution of the english-speaking man over the entire world plays a eh 
decisive role in this process of enrichment. He comes again and’again into he 
new situations with men of other races and so the internationalization of "a ie 
english develops organically. The mother-tongue gets steadily fresh colo- Pa 
nial colorings, it must react again and again in a new way. jIt remains ee 
living, agile, awake. i i 

This objectively given situation is raised by Joyce to a subjectively me 


higher degree. He delves into the “* panaroma of all flores of speech ” Rt, 
(panorama-panaroma, optic-olfactory association) to find an adequate and ‘a 
all-embracing expression for his theme. In order to compress all human a 
matter in its every aspect into the word, the whole world must linguisti- ‘ ae 
cally yield all its saps. Joyce acts as an international word-mixer. mie, 

Thus Work in Progress becomes a fantastic, individually formed espe- Bh . 
ranto. With that, of course, also (because subjectively) a crytography my 


comprehensible for many only with difficulty. Therein lies a question as BY 
to its justification for existence which one has to ask of a bold literary expe- 
riment of genius in this respect. 

What in fact happens to the word as used by Joyce ? Without taking 
into consideration the new interpenetration and combination with foreign 
languages, there is also a resonance in the english word itself. By the 
displacement of letters, by voluntary lapsus linguae, by the addition of 
word fragments, the formerly safe, petrified vocable is stretched, pressed, 
changed like a piece of rubber. Within a sentence or a thought-picture he 

balances and juggles with it. We know in the German language these 
methods in the lyrical poetry of Hans Arp and the poems and stories of 
~Kurt Schwitters. The reader or, better, hearer stumbles always over 
_ uneven ground. What is attained by this ? A state of tension, an eternally 
_ living analysis of the material, a new wealth in association and above all 
a dissolving laughter. The word is torn from its assured, established posi- 
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tion and changed to a floating medium with prophetic power of expression. 
It grows active and awakens ideas. Out of the word, idea and intellectual — 
atmosphere of the whole there grows a totality. 

The problems which Joyce posits thus in a literary sense stand, in spite 
of personal and temporal coloring, generally in mental contact with the 
past. ‘* Word-alchemy ”’, word-gesticulations, word-relation were also 
key-words (cues) for a Rimbaud anda Mallarmé. ‘* J’inventai la couleur 
des voyelles : A noir, E blanc, I rouge, O bleu, U vert. Je réglai la forme — 
et le mouvement de chaque consonne, et avec des rythmes instinctifs, 
je me flattai d’inventer un verbe poétique accessible, un jour ou l'autre, 
& tous les sens. ”’ , 

Joyce proceeds from the word-sound. Therefore his english is written 
mostly as it is spoken. Hearing is a primary thing for the language ; not 
the sight of the letters. The meaning of the text is also comprehensible — 
only through reading aloud. The meaning is always multi-colored. Just 
as the word is the acoustic result of a thought, so the sound-associations — 
resolve again new ideas and word pictures. (The author was always — 
constitutionally incapable of misappropriating the spoken words of others : 
transition V, p. 17). 

Kurt Schwitters tries the same thing with his ‘‘ systematic writing ”’. 
Writing he calls : ‘* The written down picture of the language, the picture — 
of a sound, optophonetic ”’. He tries to vivify a sound language. Arp also ~ 
creates in words sounds from which develop the word pictures. 

The glittering multi-significance of a sound, its mental complication and — 
flux is crystallized by Joyce sometimes in a one-letter amalgamation. — 
If he says about Shaun’s speeches : ‘* How mielodorous is thy bel chant ”— 
we find that in the place of the word melodious this deformed word is” 
chosen because still new associations are brought into it: miel (honey) 
odorous ; thus olfactory and odorous nerves are brought into play. The 
basic word floats of course still in the neologism, In the fable of the Ondt 
and Gracehoper he does not write conventionally “ grasshopper ”’. For the 
description of the grasshopper’s character Joyce uses this change.H.C, Ear- 
wicker is always written in a different way : Earwaker (one who awakens — 
the world through sound: Joyce himself ?) or Irewaker (awaker of Ire~ 
land) or Eyrawyggla Saga (atmosphere of the nordic sage). Ireland is also — 
in certain connections written Irrland (irr : crazy). Language is changed 
into landage (implying that in language is contained the age of a land). 
Or when Walhalla is written Vale Hollow, or Jupiter Joepeter, an entire 
pantheon of gods is thus dethroned. Shaun is called dogmestic instead — 
of domestic. That “ dog ” slides in, is a jocular revelation. Or when Don 
: Quichotte is written donkeyschott, a picture develops like lightning : 
i donkey, shot ; fool; etc. hia 

What the italian surrealist Chirico says : Il n’y a ce que mes yeux voient, 
ouverts ou plus encore fermés, one would like to apply to Joyce’s auditory 
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sensoria. That the ear receives something here in a primary way and re- 
conducts it, is also symbolised through the fact that it is treated purely as 
a physical organ in the description of most of the characters involved. 

The key-note of the whole is humorous, jocular, mocking. The reader 
should smile and laugh. A playful ‘“* tomfoolery ” rich in allusions behind 
the external nonsense of which there lies hidden a deeper meaning. The 
Irish race has not produced in Joyce the only present and historic repre- 
sentative of this attitude. For between Swift’s Gulliver and Work in 
Progress there exists a mental and climatic relationship. Puns, deforma- 
tions of proverbs (with which the surrealistes also like to juggle), witty, 
timely allusions, utopian prophesies, the giving up of all normal measures 
and especially the delving into an unreal dream-and-fable-land is common 
to both. 

The entire atmosphere of Work in Progress is nocturnal and dreamlike. It 
wells out of the sphere of the subconscious. Its laws play in subterranean 
zones. ‘‘ Roll away the reel world ’’, (reel means optic : jigging and pho- 
netic : real). Nor have we here the feeling that an individual man 
is speaking, but as if a sound came from some giant mental vessel. ‘‘ C'est 
Vimagination seule qui agit’’ say the surrealists. They raise the strong 
division of dream and reality in favor of a surrealité. But while they let 
it flow naturalistically, in an unbroken passive current, Joyce’s mind 
dominates and forms the material from these zones, actively once more. 
The subconscious thinks in pictures. Thus word pictures and sentence pic- 
tures are merged, they are agglomorated within a great phantastic empire. 
** Word painting ’’. Sharp lines of demarcation cannot be drawn. Nothing is 
established, everything is floating, fluid, changeable. ‘‘ O how it was 
duusk |! From Vallee Maraie to grasyaplaina, dorminust Echo ! Ah dew! 
Ah dew ! It was so duusk that the tears of night began to fall, first by ones 
and twos, then by threes and fours, at last by fives and sixes of sevens, 
for the tired ones were wecking, as we weep now with them.O! 0! O! 
Par la pluie! ” (Transition VI, p. 105. Here amplified text from Tales 
told of Shem and Shaun (1). 

Dusk, night, dream are frequently recurring motives. Already in 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, but here it is entirely transposed. 
“* Methought I was dropping asleep somepart in nonland of wher’s please 
I heard at zero hour as ‘twere the peal of vixens laughter among mid- 
night’s chimes. ’’ (Transition XII. p. 8. “ Where’s please ”’ is here the 
representation of the omnibus riding into dreamland.) 


sak 


(1) In the lightshy paradise, Hans Arp produces with similar means the dreamlikey 
the subconscious life of words and their atmosphere : 
** As Monday many many years ago 
as in winter once upon a time 
falls only the first grain of snow 
after the second ring of the bell 
of the third bell... ” 
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With Shaun’s disappearance (compare the Bloom-Elias ascension in — 
Ulysses) : And the stellas were shining. And the earthnight strewed aroma-_ 
tose. A reek was waft on the luftstream. He was ours, all fragrance. And — 
we were his for a lifetime. O dulcid dreamings languidous. Taboceoo, — 
‘‘Of Humphry Earwiker it is said : ’? Humph is in his doge, Words weigh 
no more to him than raindrips to Rethfernhim. Which we all like. Rain. — 
When we sleep. Drops. But wait until our sleeping. Drain. Sdops. ” 
Here there is not only a rhythmic transition, but also, with the aid of _ 
a slow magical mutation of the word, a transition into stammering, into 
the plane of sleep, of dream, of the imagination. 

That which Joyce — judging from the fragments published up to now — 
presents, is still today a product of the laboratory. That is, the transfor- — 
mation into small coin, its expansion to the broad public cannot be gauged 
as yet. Joyce himself expresses the situation jocularly like this: “* For 
that is what papyr is meed of, made of, hides and hints and misses in — 
print. Till we finally (though not yet endlike) meet with Mister Typus. ” 
Generally artistically we stand perhaps at a period, when an all-embracing 
synthesis is still premature, which calls above all for an offensive in detail, 
for new roads of recognition which some day will be united organically 
into a whole. 

In this way Joyce interests us especially as an experimentor of lin- 
guistic possibilities of expression. Work in Progress is-as the title indicates _ 
— not a closed solution, but an evolutionary process. But here positi- — 
vely tangible : the productive controversy with the basic elements of the 4 
poetic material: language, today still a petrified and exhausted form, — 
Through the free association of word and thought, Joyce changes it from — 
a carrier of mental content, become more or less passive, into an actively ‘ 
functioning mediator of the ideological. Out of a flaccid husk grows a vibra- _ 
ting skin. Seismograph of the shut-in organism. Language sounds, ges- 
ticulates, paints. The enrichment becomes at the same time economy. — 
Joyce sometimes, with his manifold associations, presses whole pages — 
into a sentence or into a word, while others would need these same pages — 
for the description of their material. But the time gained by it is likely — 
to be a fictitious one, for the reading of these cablegrams requires from 


the patient reader probably more work-hours than any other contem- — 
porary european literature. ie 

Whether the burden in this is an absolute or a relative one only time can — 
tell. That we have become weak and entirely untrained for such abstrac- 
tions and extracts through continuons linguistic naturalism, or rather the 
conventionalism of a psychological-sociological (that is, above all a 
documentarily-functioning) international literature, must be considere 
in any case. That would not be an argument against Joyce, but at the © 
most against the period of our meeting him. me 


For only then would we have to reject Joyce’s linguistic experiment 
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‘(in spite of subjectivistic-whimsical details-) if the point at stake were 
the sterile individualism of belles lettres, a poet of erudition. 

But after all we have said so far, we are probably justified in placing 
Joyce in a central radio station rather than in an isolated tower of ivory. 

Let us also recall here the realisation of futuristic attempts through 
technique. When Marinetti in 1911, for the first time, presented to our 
retina,made weary by static optics his new dynamic system, it seemed 
to us a purely esoteric affair. Today almost every cinema of the suburbs 
realizes those ‘‘ optic ’’ utopias. 

Thus ‘‘ Utopia ’’ becomes a standard, as soon as basic elements are 
contained in it which have a survival value. Joyce seems to stand in uni- 
versal connection with the vitality of present and future. For this reason 
a good.deal of the future will probably belong to him. 


Translated from the German 
by EuGENE JOLAS 
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AN ESSAY 
EN COMPOSTOCRAPHY 


or The Life 
in Mhe Day of the Squidge 


by Whit Burnett 


With lively leaping overshoes let us approach the confines of this moory 
meaty mote of The Legamith. Or: Fourteen years before the fall of Tyre 
there lived on the Isle of Wight a Squidge (1), beloved of all his kind, 
eating, digesting and sitting in state, only rising coyly long enough to 
place walnuts on his throne and then resettling himself gracefuly and 
plopping the meat out crunchingly and whooshting the seat off clean'y 
with a windput of directed flatulence the joy of all behelders. 

Long, under the general constitution, created out of postage stamps 
and fertilizer, he lived, dusting his tail with Lux and lighting and seldom 
creasing his pants except for cephalopodical longings inexpressible and 
sublime. There were no laws to hold him when, par exemple, as the French 
say in love scenes, he wished to cornflicate with cyrilians, or from Oxford 
to call for dingleberries husky with faydown and shy for shouting. And in 
this wise, the legend has it, there grew about the Squidge of Wight a fair 
renown buckling to him sinsome souls and woeful becasters who lived the- 
reat ever and begight from soresome lack of prejudice and understanding, 
Some will say that knuckles and pig’s uncles are of a hedgehominy con- 
flicting in extremis,but of Squidge much may be said of paradox and pineap- 
ples which reveals nothing strange but distruth as a parallel instead of a 
curve. In this he knew too well the laws of schoolmen and time on end, 


(1) ff. An old Wightword from Wedgeworms lying midway between the ichythera- 
peutical stream and the shelless crustaceans.‘One emulsion is considered encre enough to 
hang a person when writing, say, lovelorners. See Squid, Squid, Squidge and the lamprey 

lampoon of Lymph. 
J . 
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himself likewise, would send for various poets, peasants, offertorianan i 
pedants, persecutors of poor prose and piddlers of poems, and striking on a _ 
large metallic rump of the first person nearby, sing out a sort of soulful — 
tocsinsong, bewailant and unchristian : ih 
** Of compostography, ’’ sang he. “* we have had our fillful. Of the old — 
compostography, I mean, which, by the leave of the quorum here assem- 
bled, let us define as punisess prettified, pusilanimity personified, — 
castmade copying and conscious begetting of runts. Enow. Genugh. 
Of shite and onions let there be aplenty, with shade trees in profusion, — 
but of all these parlormade zoops... ” a 
The nuts beneath his seat began to crack and spatter crunchsounds on 
the air and a storm came zowing over the windlasts, mewling to blowns and 7 
jingling the beams to junck, and an inkcloud wettened across the woold, — 
burying in the flooze the wails of the weary, the commas and the sanddabs, 
persiflage and kniblicks, poets and pretty maids, hollyhocks and ring- L 
worms, morbid fish and swimless kine, and the lowing of mulemutes came — 
slowing over the leeward side of Whittleworthswight. : S 
Say It was the sound of professors microtrapsing over the shilly- 
shallyshoals scrutinizing for whereabouts and whistling shrilly to hist — 
up their pitycloaks, when they saw upon the beach the inkclad rembyants ~ 
of O. K. Squidge, ruler of Wightling’s landing, dippler of dark forces, — 
and erstwise eak, egle, knight of podias and bright bother of Colombo, — 
he of Barcelone and Genoa and the Rock Island Limited in perceptions, ~ 
soothing sap and gloom. 3 . 4 
History records that befudging his way through the confreres all black — 
cloaked in cutaway thoughts and absent-minded in their instrumentality, i 
it was Dr. Jeffrey Barnabillious of Cambridgious, Decatorious of Arson 
and Master of Mulligans, Honorae Casualness and precoptor of schenec- 
tadies, who stooped first, retrieving for posteriority, and critical exams, — 
the leftottal segments and filigree of Squidge. a 
The cheminoanalis of the expunger of prudity leaves nothing to be 
desired : 4 
THE LAW OF EJECTORIAL HOLOCASTIGATION, or what to - 
expect from pistulating ingredients with concommitants. Boyle’s law, 
and the mesablasts of Jolasians on express trains blooming ‘through 
midnight vistas twenty thousand leagues under the mind and over the 
moon. What of Stein, as such, as Stein, as such, and such and such and 
and so and so. The begrudgeful fulfillment of mogromonkrification, or 
Joycelian lore, leer and high grade ha. Punctilious’s law, or fried pills in 
old blatterwort sauce, or the essence of daddywick ; consummation in a 
bandbox, mountain rills and fluffy ruffles. One essay on the use of blots | 
as beans and profiles. A volume of Corrugation on mindspots and rivulets, 
one fife, one piccolo, one flute, and a onelegged bookshelf containing all 
the author’s private works. ‘i Saad 
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** We may safely say, ” adds Dr. Barnabillious, in a ten-inch footnote, 
*« that we have here one of the rare archeotropical discoveries of the ages. 
The rembrandts of the founder of the dudder shcool of rule by riddles, the 
great Wightian wigglesworth, in whose tail was concupisently put more 
wealth than in most other mortal’s heads. 5; 

** In whose postprandial glands we have found a myriad of motes BR | 
middling long middling short from which a whole literature migh well be 
mollified. We may recommend to the doctors, physicists, bulldozers and Ve 
cuddlers, a close inspection with a glass eye of the doldrums of this animal. Pa 
What a megalinth ! What a swanlike angina pectoris. What a ribblefort ! a 
What a gilly wildew! ” Rt. 

It is hardly sufficient to the day thereof to continue the professor’s Bi. 
notes. The professor, after years of Squidgestudy , turned to lamentable 
shoemaking, mute and lacking adverbs. But later silver souls emerged on 


butcherpaper, as Squidge was a lover of mash and mead and the nut 

brown hale. ie 
O it is moot to middle to Squidge, who fired when ready, and rosed the La 

way to Tartlesee. Squidge the leader of hirdum-durdum and todo. a 


Thus we detect a floralmoral and garner the weed, stalk and thisile. 
For it was Squidge’s own precept, couthed in right is might : 

*« Each his own roboscis, all innards each ; hath not each what all has and Ay 
all each his own ? And how few do! 

** Look ye not then to the sillysars nor march heavily slow trunkandtail ; 
like elephants on parade .. ma 

‘¢ Beprance with bounce ; leap in overshoes ; and wrestle with Jehovah | ne 

“* When the moon is at the cycle, vault and shin yourself, and hanging m 
from the horn, then up thorse high your head; yea, lock ye then behind, a 
too, how each is squidgewise made and conscience half. ie 

© Clanging on the moon you seer beglint yourself.in ecstacy and angelmood, Soh 
eagles with the stars. 

‘« But when attacked, or pinched within, ye may no more than loose to Ne 
moon and Mississipi miles of Me, black of the loomboom, and then descend NY, 
again with the devil and the Under Most to Be. 
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AFTERNOON 


What did we take but a kirrikirrakking subwaytrain 
a shloshifishoshing ferryboat 
and a hmuhuhmumbhuhing omnihubus 
to arrive at this scenery of pastoral beauty 
where the absence of flyingfish is not surprizing. 
While my two dear friends paint, I sit under a tree alas and indulge eye- 
balls in countless greens a brown ant obliterates three houses on a hill, 1000 
miles awaying. : 
The cubist on my lefthandedness, with his formulistic fantasy makes 1 
bastard of the landscape bony but beautiful. . 
Jointed cobwebs tickle the planes and complicate the interwovyness. 
Not a thing has moved though one hill does seem a little higher now, 
North by northeast is a black nude lofty brown foolish tree which defies 
the immeasurable candlepower of the sun. y 
Sitting beside me is my sweetoftheheart (whose face is triangular and 
quiet) puzzled with the problems of pigment troubled with the tremble of 
the country. ‘ 
There are all manner of gillygilligglogglolligowoggligles in the air. 


my 
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THE RULE OF WORDS” 


by Benjamin Crémiecux 


An Anglo-American review, appearing in Paris, under the name of 
Transition, has just proclaimed the complete and absolute liberty of the 
vocabulary. 

Sixteen Anglo-Saxon writers, among whom are Mr. Eugene Jolas, 
(to whom we owe an Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Américaine, published 
by Kra), Mr. Stuart Gilbert, one of the ‘‘ revisors ”’ of the French transla- 
tion of James Joyce’s Ulysses, and others, like Harold V. Salemson, Harry 
Crosby, Elliot Paul, etc. have signed a déclaration of war beginning as 
follows : ‘‘ Tired of the spectacle of short stories, novels, poems and plays 
still under the hegemony of the banal word, monotonous syntax, static 
psychology, descriptive naturalism, and desirous of crystallizing a view- 
point we declare: ”’ 

Just what do these sixteen poets declare ? That ‘‘ the litererary creator 
has the right to disintegrate the primal matter of words imposed on him 
by text-books and dictionaries ’’. And again, ‘‘ The writer expresses. 
He does not communicate ’’. In other words, the writer has the right to 
reform or even to invent words to suit his convenience as well as to use 
the syntax which suits him ; or if we prefer, to create a language. 

The truth is that every writer worthy of the name has always had a 
vocabulary and a syntax peculiar to himself, but the ‘* raw material ” 
he has shared with all those who spoke his language. How shall we judge 
the initiative of Transition’s collaborators ? Shall we grow angry, burst 
out laughing, or take these declarations seriously and discuss them. 

These poets whom, in analogy with the verslibristes we might call the 
motslibristes, hark back to a distinguished patron-saint, James Joyce, 
in person. Already in Ulysses, Joyce took the liberty of modifying the 
orthography and meaning of numerous words. In his present Work in 
Progress which James Joyce is now elaborating, and extracts of which 


(1) Re-published and translated from ‘ Candide ” (Paris). 
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we he has published from time to time, he uses words which he invents 
and which have never existed in English. a 


But Joyce is not the inventor of this process. Centuries and centuries” 
ago, people took pleasure, by way of diversion, in inventing vocables — 
that were nameless in every language, if such a statement be permissible : 
Rabelais is full of plays on words of this sort. He takes a word, then 
turns it around in every possible manner. One assonance suggests another 
and the syllables begin to tumble in a cascade, to overlap one another | 
without concern for the literal meaning. 

In his latest article in Opinion (a very unjust article, by the way) on 
the subject of Léon-Paul Fargue, who excels in these word deformations, 
M. André Thérive amuses himself by quoting several ‘* poems in gibbe- 
rish ” as they were called at the time, which date from the beginning: 
of the century of Malherbe and Boileau ; notably this sonnet, ending in 
baroque words : 


Ma dafnifage en oraclifiant 

Fatidique et ma main phébunnisifiant 
Frontispicérent l'art de ma philanthrope’ dme 
Si catastrophiant U ancicliosité 

Avec l’antipathie et l’ hermaphrodité 
D’androgyne mon front d'un double épithalame. 


The craze for these ‘* poémes en galimatias ”’ in sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century France was an imported one. 

It came from Italy where, as early as in the 14th and the 15th centuries, 
these accumulations of words were in great favor. Burchiello remains the 
most perfect type of these inventors of words and phrases apparently 
without sequence and without any intellectual meaning other than that 
which might be afforded by their sonority. \ 

When Verlaine in his Art Poétique invited his fellow-poets not to chose 
their words * without a certain inexactitude ", in order to attain“ I 
chanson grise — oit]’imprécis au précis se joint ’’,when Mallarmé wanted to 
give a new meaning to the “ tribal words they were both apparently 
working in the same direction as the poets in gibberish. But it only seemed 
so. They both wanted above everything, according to the expression of Pau 
Valéry, “* to recapture the property of music ” and to show that poetry. 
in order to be real poetry, should touch something else in the reader 
sides his intelligence ; should, in fact, touch him as physically as music. — 

And so upon careful consideration these gratuitous inventions or defor- 
mations have very diverse causes and aim at effects which are no le 
diverse. Let us try to specify somewhat these causes and effects. 
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Sometimes the poet feels like abandoning himself to a verbal drunken- 
ness. This is the case with children who, as we all know, amuse themselves 
by stringing words together that have no connection, or pronouncing as ba 
** Amm stramm gramm ”’, the words of a game ora song. It is, moreover, oe 
under the influence of this kind of verbal drunkenness that such men as 
Burchiello or Rabelais worked. 


Sometimes, on the contrary, instead of childishness or a return to what pe: 
we might call “* pure speech ” devoid of all significative intention, it hy he 
is a matter of a sort of super- refinement which is on a par with preciosity. nny 
We are no longer satisfied to call things simply and directly by their ‘a 
hames, so we have recourse to metaphors, to definitions. Chairs become, ah 
as in the Précieuse Ridicules ‘‘ commodities of conversation ’’. The text ‘ae 
quoted above : ‘‘ Ma dafnifage en oraclifiant etc...’ belongs to this type wy 
(not without a slight parodic nuance, however). Here the aim is evidently ae 


to épater le bourgeois and to flatter the snob ; the idea being to create a 
language for the initiated. Only those who have guessed the riddle or 
who pretend to have guessed it by manifesting the loudest and most unre- 
served admiration for its author will be admitted into the charmed circle. 
This is undoubtedly the most unbearable form of the type of thing to 
which many of Mallarmé’s disciples paid tribute, following in the wake 
of the précieux, the gongoristes, the euphnists and the 17th century con- 
cettists, not forgetting the partisans of the ‘* style créé ” in the second 
half of the 18th century 

The third cause of the gratuitous creation of words or their usage 
contrary to meaning is the one to which I made allusion 4 propos of 
Verlaine and Mallarmé, which consists not only in considering the practical 
sense of a word, but also its poefical aspect and contents, its musical or 
plastic possibilities, and its evocative capacity as apart from its every 
day meaning. This use of words will often end in hermetism. It has 
nevertheless, on occasions, produced the most amazing poetic results. 

But the aim of the poet Léon-Paul Fargue is again something else. Here 
we might let Paul Valéry himself state the poet’s reasons and intentions : 
“* Fargue has been led by entirely accurate observations to employing here 
and there certain phonetic deformations which curiously disfigure the 
words employed and constrain us to picture in our imagination the absurd 
and inhuman beings in whose mouth we are obliged to put them ; for 
they suggest the activity of thick tongues, twisted lips or monstrous nos- 
trils. Fargue is the first to have invented and used what might be called 
phonetic caricature. I hope the system will not be abused, but it is very 
efficacious and carries with it a definite lesson. The mutilations and de- 
formations which Fargue has invented and noted down in certain parts 
f his works are not at all arbitrary ; and this experiment is content with 
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exaggerating the natural slips and fempiations of the faculty of articulate ' 
language, to letting us glimpse the chance of its deterioration, etc. ete. Ss 

We might add to these penetrating observations made by the author of 
La Jeune Parque that this usage of deformed or invented words obliges us 
to make a conscious re-acknowledgment of the fact that literature is 
made of words, that its substance is verbal and that words have an exis- 
tence ; they are not just a pane of colorless glass through which one may 
see thought. In short we must restore to literary criticism its principal 
classic function which is to pass judgment on words. 

Joyce’s preoccupation, although at times somewhat akin to that of 
Fargue, is of a different order. The author of Ulysses is seeking, through 
the creation or deformation of words, an escape from the abstract symbol 
which they represent, he is trying to bring them nearer to thought, to 
allow them to reproduce the hesitations, errors and rough outlines of 
thought as well as its uninterrupted current and, as his disciples in T’ran- 
sition have expressed it, “ to let disintegrated speech render the conti- 
nuity of thought ”’. 

We can, assuredly, condemn the motslibristes in the name of clarity. 
But it is hard to see just what harm they do to clarity. They cannot be 
accused of treachery towards the reader, nor yet of wanting to make 
fun of him. Rather do they furnish weapons against themselves ; for they 
cannot expect either to reach a large public, or to make a fortune with 
their work. On the other hand, it is not so easy as it may at first seem 
to coin words. Anatole France said that we could not picture the angels, 
so we confine ourselves to picturing children with wings on their backs, 
In the same way the words which we manufacture refer always to one 
or more roots that have a meaning. We don’t escape so easily from ou 
mother tongue. And the ideal in this type of creation, as in every other, is 
to succeed in ‘© communicating one self’’, no matter what the poets of 
Transition may think on the subject. 

But is this possible ? It suffices for it to prove itself possible, just once, 
for us to be obliged to acquiesce. Well, it so happens that a young poet 
Henry Michaux, has recently shown himself extraordinarily gifted in 
this type of thing. He gives a really astonishing series of descriptions of 
animals, for which he has invented not only the names, but the habits 
and anatomy as well. But his most curious success is in the account of 
a scuffle, several of the most evocative lines of which are as follows : 

Il l'emparouille et l’endosque contre terre ; 

Il le raque et le roupéte jusqu’a son drale ; 

Il le pratéle et le libueque et lui barufle les ouillais ; 
Il le tocarde et le marmine, 
Le manage rape a ri et ripe a ra, 
Enfin il l’écorcobalise (1). 


(1) Printed in Transition 16/17. 
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,- Benjamin Crémieux | 
_ _L’autre hésite, s’espudrine, se défaisse, se torse et se ruine 
C’en sera bientét fini de lui; 

Il se reprise et s’emmargine... mains en vain etc... 


. 
> 
\ 


You almost think you’re there... And, I ask, in what way does the 
French language suffer as a result of M. Michaux’s inventions ? Barufler 
les ouillais for somebody, isn’t that quite as good a verbal invention as: 
miror, monsavon, etc. etc. ? Why should the permission to create words be 
given to grocers, druggists and scientists only, and witheld from the poets? 


Translated from the French 
by Maria McD. Jotas. 
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FRAGMENT D’ALTAZOR 


by Winecent Huidobro 


. (Madrid 1919 
& A Vhoritagne de la montazon 
i Une hironline sur sa mandodelle 
Décrochée le matin de la lunaille 
B Approche approche 4 tout galop 


Déja vient vient la mandodelle 

Déja vient vient l’hirondoline 

Déja s’approche oche oche l’hironbelle 

Déja s’approche l’hironselie 

5 Déja s’approche |’hironfréle 

: f L’hirongréle 

. L’hironduelle 

Avec les yeux ouverts l’hirongéle 

Avec ses ciseaux coupant la brume l’hironaile 
L’hironciel 

L’hironmiel 

La belle hironréele 

Et la nuit rentre ses ongles comme le léopard 


a | ey er ae t ¥ 


Elle approche l’hirontélle 

Qui a un nid dans chacune de deux chaleurs 
Tel que moi je I’ai dans les quatre horizons ‘a 
Deja s’approche lhironfréle 

Et les vagues se dressent sur la pointe de leurs pieds 
Deja s’approche I’hironbelle 

Et la téte de la montagne sent un étourdissement 
Elle vient l’hironruelle 

Et le vent s’est fait parabole des sylphides en orgie 
Se remplissent de notes les fils télephoniques 

L» couchant s’endort avec la téte cachée 

Et l’arbre avec le pouls enfiévré 
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- Mais le ciel préfére le rodognol a 
_ Son enfant gaté le rorégnol 
_ Sa fleur de joie le romignol 


_ Sa peau de larme le rofagnol ; Bee 
_ Sa gorge de nuit le rossolgnol et 
Le rolagnol Ss 


_ Le rossignol = 


- 


_ Et tout l’espace tiédit dans sa langue de tralali lilo 

_ Tralilo lali 

_ Avale les étoiles pour ta toilette 

_ Toutes les petites et méme I’étoilon 

_ Trariri raro 

_ Toutes les belles planétes qui marissent dans le planetiers 
_ Mais je n’achéte pas d’étoiles dans la nuiterie 

_ Ni de vagues nouvelles dans Ia mererie 

_ Trararo riré ; 


a 
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ASTROPOLIS 


by Stuart Gilbert 


ss EE EE ae 
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Nothing is rarer today than the sincere poet — the poet, that is to say, 
who has an independent and authentic vision of the “ light that never was 
on sea or land ’’, combined with a sense of the magic of words to depict it, 
Look through any anthology of contemporary poetry and you will find 
that the majority of the contributors fit into three groups : the realists, 
the preachers and the shockers. No doubt good work is being turned out 
on these lines ; one can enjoy the poetized description of an atomic engin 
(for our poets now wear machinery round their necks as, once upon a time, | 
a green carnation in their buttonholes), or a hymn to democracy or diabo- 
lism, or, again, the dynamism of those cheerful pessimists who, by neatly 
placing a ‘“* shocking ’’ word in a romantic context (a rattler in the grave- 
yard), galvanise their ‘‘ mournful numbers 2 4 

The author of Secession in Astropolis,(1) Eugene Jolas, is in a class apart; 
he sees his environment for what it is — a cancerous reduplication of 
the initial cell (the huge apartment-house), servitude to a pungent, 
plangent god with feet of steel (the machines), a cult of realism for its 
own sake (make money, keep fit and dreams be damned !). And he sings 
of escape, of secession from these prisons of the imagination. * 

we will return to a forest primeval 
our nerves are tired of autos and mills 
we will sink into golden wine flames 


our hands will build cubes of silence 
we will listen to winds of dawn. 


Or again, in that magnificent lyric of revolt, Anti-Machine : 
We shall bring new songs to drown the factory whistles’ sneer. . 


In fanatic rhythms we shall dance over the ruins of the machines, 
laugh at rust in gaping steel mills... a 


nays 


at 

a s 

an 
: 

» 


(1) The Black Sun Press, Paris. Sold by Harry i. Marks, 31 west 47 Street N.Y. ~ 
ia 
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Stuart Gilbert 


We shall follow a Saviour who will wander through the devastating cities 
and spread love with generous hands... for he will shatter furnaces 
and chimmey-stacks and go through brothels like a redemption. 

And silence will blossom above ruins like an eternal Easter. 


Eugene Jolas turns from ‘“‘ days lacerated by dynamos ” to “ seek 
a singing humanism, that hovers over us like a tenderness ’’. This was 
the prevailing mood of his collection of poems Cinema (2), from which 
I have been quoting. The rhythms of Cinema are tensely sprung (nearly 
every line is a complete phrase in itself : a few words but the best) — the 
stresses of escape, of passionate protests heard in the brief intervals of sus- 
pense between the thudding clangour of machines. 

There have been in every age certain poets who felt this need for evasion, 
a journey to some fantastic land of dreams ; Plato to Atlantis, Shakespeare 
to Prospero’s isle, Thomas Traherne to an Eden of ‘‘ orient and immortal 
wheat ”. Each poet makes his voyage a Cythére after his fashion and, 
since the land of dreams is of all time and no time, the traveller’s tale he 
brings back never loses its appeal. (Thus Alice’s Wonderland and the story 
of what she found behind the looking-glass survive as vigorous growths 
above the mouldy Victorian tangle of their “ realistic ’’ contemporaries.) 

In the fantasy which gives its title to Mr Jolas’ latest work, Secession 
in Astropolis, we are projectel into a superlunary world, or, rather, a 
series of such worlds, far removed from everyday experience. Seceding 
from the “‘ tumbletimble ”’ of the streets, the poet invokes an unearth- 
ly guide, a ‘“‘ messenger of the miraculous spaces ”’. ‘* I will run from 
idyls of decay. ” Then to him, walking in the crowded streets, in a jungle 
of flickering shadows and spectral lights, comes the messenger Lillittoo 
and ‘** the mechanical hours grow phantasmal in his presence "’. The world 
of illusions, which we call real, shadows on the wall of the cave, is left 
behind, as Lillittoo, a fairy guide, comes laughing up and the dancing 
words trip from his tongue: an Ariel or, perhaps, a Puck. 


«© Where have you been, ” J ask. ‘ 
“In Roolooloo and Troolooloo, ’”’ he says and dances a pirouette. 


The tale of Lillittoo’s adventures is light as a strand of gossamer, 
as the spider’s web of silken ideograms which shuttered his attic window. 
What a relief it is to get clear of the uplift and the complexes and‘urges’ 
and ethics and polities and all the other tics of the wiseacres and to realise 
the unimportance of being earnest ! To escape to lands East of the sun, 
West of the moon, and to enjoy, in a yet stranger setting, another mid- 
summer night’s dream !| Everything is new, even the language. New words 
for old for new worlds for old — for how can the utterly new be described 
in the old way ? 

Take the adventure on the planet of Pantapla and the love-story told 
to Lillittoo by a being “‘ half root, half man ”’ beside a green camp-fire. 


(2) Adelphi Company. N. Y. 1925. 
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-merely aural sensation or that words as Mr Jolas uses them are devoid of 


transition 
and and and she came auriferous langlanging down dawn she was and 
were in the milk of the cityraar in the ringroor of the willakoo. 
you art to me and mine art thout a snowwhite page but no art thou 
and thine not those and me a silent violin string at duskiness an even- 
ing prayer at rosiness art mine the earth asleep at mooniness dream- 
solitude we are thou art a naked wildblossom belling for a baal. - 
she swingswaled low he febered dark whirl without and and and and ~ 
she was so vitzliputzli were her she so thighyblond in all the nightness 
of his mourn she festivaled staravenues with she burst the stene burnt 
she a gloria did she victoria she distanced off into a mist into the 
wheatfields falbing in the sun and drank into october silences were — 
did she then o mute his slumbering. q 
a hat upon the beach it was frivering so much it much it was were it — 
not missouring down a word a telegram and never and and her hair 
floated flat in roseys and in troutrelles so loney before a god and and — 
she was tears so tears was she tears red the blood stood still the mid- — 
night clingmourned tears and and and and and and... “7 


This saga from another planet should obviously be read aloud. The © 
rhythm of the passage — the throbbing silences of and and and, recurring © 
like the drum-beasts in the intervals of Petrouschka, the march of mono- 
syllables in the second paragraph, punctuated by assonances : duskiness, — 
rosiness, mooniness — is characteristic. A curious “‘ other-wordly ” effect is — 
obtained by the use of words for their resonance (as well as the meaning | 
they suggest) — words become instruments of percussion, not of preci- 
sion: a modern pianistic technique. The syntactical dissonances and — 
inversions enhance the percussive effect (compare, in music, the plangency — 
of a held dissonance in the lower register). In ordinary speech and in ~ 
using words according to normal syntax, we are apt to blur the meaning of © 
individual words ; we think in phrases and the word is merged in the sen- — 
tence. But, by such inversions and discords, and by the use of new sono- 
rities, each sound is heard by itself and the single word suffers no diminu- 
tion... I observe that I have been led into using musical idiom — a — 
dangerous expedient, for to criticise one art in terms of another is usually — 
as objectionable as a mixed metaphor. Unfortunately it is impossible to” 
consider the phonetics of language (regarded as emotive sounds) without | 
borrowing to some extent from the musician’s vocabulary. ‘* 

It must not be thought that ‘* emotive resonance ” of a word is a 


meaning. Any pronouncable combination of letters inevitably suggests 
some meaning (by association of sounds and ideas) and is nota ‘* pure “a 
noise flattering (or annoying) the ear, like a chord of music. Still, it may 
be admitted, a haphazard sequence of such sounds (or, indeed, of dictionary » 
words) would be a meaningless jumble : nonsense, in fact. Mr Jolas, how- 
ever, does not use his new-made words in this manner. The ideas which 
each of them suggests are coherent with the context and the general effect 
is the creation of a picture with exactly the dosage of light and shade which | 
the artist has intended. : 
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__ Thus, at the last page of Astropolis, we see a ‘‘ tremendous form ”’ 
descending from the ether with “ flooming ” wings. « Flooming ”’ 
is not merely “ portmanteau *’ word in the manner of Carroll, recalling 
“ looming ”’, “ flaming ” etc; the double ‘o’ sound (especially in the 
sound-oom) has a number of associations, derived from such words as 
womb, doom, gloom, tomb. Vastness, darkness, a swelling resonance — 
all these are associated with this sound. Both Shakespeare and Blake 
have used the womb-tomb rhyme with telling effect in such contexts (1). 
The language of As/ropolis is neither a dead tongue (nearly all so-called 
modern languages are really dead tongues ; only, perhaps it is to be 
regretted, dead words do not like other corpses, emit an odour, so we 
continue to put up with them) nor ‘meaningless’. It is very much alive 
and richly evocative. It differs from normal speech because the words 
are suggestive rather than precise : the difference between an imaginative 
picture and a photograph. Nor does Mr Jolas by any means _ over-in- 
-dulge his remarkable gift for the creation of new words — except in the 
‘short tales and songs with which the narrative is interspersed, he is, 
in the opinion of one reader, anyhow, too chary of them; a perusal of 
Astropolis leaves one with a desire for an even richer word- orchestration — 
and the “ plain reader ” (bless him !) will find it congenially plain sail- 
ing nearly all the way to Astropolis. 
_ The elfin lightness of ‘he author’s talent and his versatility is perhaps 
-atits most apparent in the song of Laamamool, *‘ the joyous planet of the 
night ’’, a Wonderland of music where the trees ‘ clingglanged and 
-witched. Like clavecins... The animals had rhythmically sounding furs. 
Rivers murmured musichall ditties. ”’ 


i. Angelic mages wing and fling the lieder — 
The fli-fli-flambuli rides many a flag 
Infinity piays calmly rig-rig-rag 

SS Der Uhu-Adler streichelt sein Gefieder 

¥ The angels hold the miracles and balm 

O fli co flo o kalli hocli coo 

. _ They stand upon their heads and hitchikoo 
4 And ride the gnut and howl a magic psalm. 


‘< We have a glimpse of war in Laamamool. ‘‘ The crystal cosmos slin- 
es nerves ’’. But presently a dew falls healing on the planet and the 


Laamamoolites set to building the Star City, Astropolis. ‘‘ Glass was 
the only material used in ail these constructions. How it glittered and 
glitzered and shillered in the light ! ’’ We see the machines, symphonies 
i stala ’’, a silvery metal. In the description of this faery city (one is at 


(1) Another interesting device in Astropolis is the ‘sharpening’ of consonants. Thus 
bptitcring becomes guiaring (the word is enriched by this change, suggested doubtless 
‘by the German). Thus also in clingglanged and turbilling old words gain new vitality 
without losing identity in the transfusion. 
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times reminded of the legendary Cerne, the sacred capital of lost Atlantis) 
the fantasy of its creator is keyed to its highest pitch. The creatures who 
inhabit it seem made of music, they ring rhythmically like bells while 
** infinity blows by on resonant wings ”’. All is ‘‘ musiclight ”’ and the 
air is luminous with buzzing swarms of insect-men and glittering machines" 
of stala. Sound, light and movement are confounded in a whirling atomic 
dance. And there is no anticlimax, for the narrative is arrested suddenly at 
the zenith of apotheosis, the link with Astropolis is snapped abruptly 
as in a broken dream. 
Something looled and lalled in me, as a hymnal ery rose from millions 

Of throats: 0. ee a ig at raat ee eg 


Many writers, in depicting an Utopia, have merely served as propagan- 
dists for some social ideal ; others (Samuel Butler and Swift, for instance) 
put their fantasy to the service of a satirical intent. But if Astropolis 
fascinates our eyes with its shillering walls and our ears with its metallic 
symphonies, it is an unhomelike — unheimlich — sort of place, equally 
removed from Utopia and Laputa. 2 

A land for poets, perhaps, who, escaping from the clashing rocks 0 
time and space, acclaim the autonomy of the Ego unconfined. For Mr 
Jolas has no axe to grind, no“ lesson ”’ to teach in his Astropolis ; he shows 
us a way of escape, and hands us our passport, to a star-city of mirth 
and musiclight, to a planet of utter freedom from all inhibitions, of elec- 
tric lakes and magic hallucination, the stuff that dreams are made of. 
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MONOGRAPH FOR HAROLD WESTON’S “ EVO-LOVE SERIES ”. ‘Sa 


p1-2) water water cast-ups gulpends, water . ‘a 
(ulploam = 


water onduwater sheell shell pseudreamdream suffice 


pulsthug yawconsch wave 
trytugs evolupotent water... 
animatryx must-go-ons crawl 
subsidream... 


water slough water water 
lave 


(3) Awakens anticiplay 
HEgosome 
indepenarciadonisent Lyrfeve 
knoweyes artravailbirth evodestiny 
(knee up, ol’ fella, yours, Conquiesce) 
tossoffAccomplish HistrioMoraleT RYspect 
SHEgosome 
nestoil bevfulle Startmust painlunge 
lifecircuglowse © 
geyne pressitch legclawroot kissEarthadieu, anguitaste-premid-now aft 
bathe-in sorrowcenturies Acqui-gewjaw-SilenceFeel 
sleepconsch dreameality BuddholINspect _ 


(4) PLAY child’s scuttle-acquishowoff-piracy ? 
no here ~ 
first Mutuflower 
Yearnborn Sollicitwodear 
Hunger Spirit budhonest primordask — | 
5 except-ye-become-as-little-children (’s-wondermeant)... 
He, stalwist Fine, mutunipleadriven 
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She, Howsaynay-Sweetmoist-momedelaying | 
_ (5) clouds, away oie) | = 
libIdo-see, dear God, percepscient Homagcomplish ie 
“ OpenBeauty’s ’”’ lovecommitting Holyne _ 
HUManUS Grandeur ; i. 
(EERieVokeBloom ReasonPush) a. 
deepweepstanced pVeerthrall : 
twixtbody ReverelAyIR, tofromutuplaque ; 

fulminatrances Sexparacy 

wmeld- 
transindivisuating the Disparsomate a 
fulfill Equindividuotye 


surge, fulfill, Urge 


(6) apotheoFunct goalsight 
sympathrivachieve 


MALedominacquirelentlessigh 
Femsuccessent relaxbrews 
suff — 
buff — 
bear, pospontiv Fem 
coopleadtake 


yearn, Legs 
claps, Arms 
give, Womind, ‘thout Headbend 
yeuthanasElate past Pain ! 


(7) BornEcoming 
TransfigurE’er 


HANDRAIL AND q 
THE WAMPUS 


Sezment of a polyphonic biogriad 


by Charles Duff 


1 


Hi-hi-hi... cheerup, cheerup, cheeruppp. Diddle-diddle. Take a line AB 
onefootlong ; and the cow jumps over the moon. Only a foot to me: 
but spinnnn on the earth’s axis and at the same time (if any) through 
the still vaster curve of our rotationnnn round the sun. Whew! Our sun, 
plus us, whirrrring silently round the backyard of our universe and HEY 
PRESTO the line is fortyorty miles long. Clutoh : change gear and god. 
Tee-hee : our universe whizzzzessss gaily roun another ; and the lineAB le 
is xthousands of miles, maybe looping the loop or spiralllling. a 

And another and another and anotherrrr. Who knows ; quien sabe ; r 
qui sait ??? X (thousands) of miles. So another little drink wont do us 
any harm ; no not any. 

But trrruth ? 

Salaam sahib, and I wont mention Fitzgerald, his contraction. 

No, no, NO!!! 

- But 

2 
3 I had just paid off the schooner Myrtle and with lashings of cash in 
the bolsilla I met (whodyethink) Handrail Johnson the donkeyrigged 


donkeyman so called by his shipmates because he would proudly put 
Priapus round an engineroom handrail ; just for demonstration purposes. 
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No joke that. Useful too, though clumsy for any man but a Ptolemaic 
polymathic pansexual dodekahedron. I had known Handrail as donkeyman 
when I was second mate on the ocetrash Whitehorse. Grand days. All old 
salts rolling down to Rio, Ocewavelife & c. Shanties ? Cooh : — 
Piano: I had a little dog and his name was Ben 
Hum-da hum-da hey... 
I had a little dog and his name was Ben 
Oh sh... ttt 
Forte : I had a little dog and his name was Ben 
He had nine backsides damn nearly ten 
And he did all round the room 
\ Ffmo: —GOD DAMN HIM — 
Did all round the rrommmm 
Also the incantatory ropesong for mixedlanguage haulers : — 
‘ Adaggio: King kang goolie 
Fi Goolie goolie 
Gatcha 
King kang goolie 
King kang goolie 
King kang goolie 
Goolie goolie 
Gatcha 
King kang goolie ; na 
All shout: OhLA LA 
Chorus : Oh da oh da dey § 
Da dey da dey “A 
a Allegro : Da dey da di da é 
King kang goolie _ Dacapo, — 
Haul away. 
From the funds flowed rum and admiring friends all busy swapping 
lies. Liiies. Sailors dont care. So there was false flattery and genuine 
gratitude in a gladiatorial shimozzle : sword and buckler ; net and trident 
Laughing Commodus spits gravely in the governmental spittoon. OHMS. 
SPQR. Ukhhhthippp: and down go the thumbs on vinoveritas, ergo the 
extravaganzas of the mostly Sinbads arseanchored in the Crucifix Inn, Li- 
verpool. G 
Well boys, here’s to you-sslugg — and mouths are sleevewiped. 
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Handrail was one of the best shipmates : a little corklegged ape, blue- 
nosed with upstanding hair, red moustache and a mischevous glint in 
his small swivel eye, straightness or curvature of spine depending upon 
the position of the observer in the universe, god excepted. Being Ptole- 
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maically pansexual her preferred acrobats: of negro, negroid, mulatto e 
or café au lait evolution. Pay your money and take your chance : : 
Pieces of eight, 
Dubloons, x 
Dollars, a 
Pesos, . 
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Lire, - 
Bolivares, = 
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Ca ne fait rien. “= 
Whattt ? He used to get into all kinds of scrapes, escapades, debacles, a 
debandades, enmerdements, mixups and runs ; while the little dog laughed. e 
Howdido Handrail said I sweetly smiling sagely. 3 
A. 1., O. K., but looking for a ship, said he, though its not my fault. = 

I had one — the Flamenco: nice, soaring squarerigged craft which I f 
signed on and missed in a drunk with a darky on a trestle in a badly 4 

5 


ventilated locked attic in Bootle. Charwoman’s fault, blast her. But the 
cash spun out and here I am and cant pay my whack of rounds (very 
humiliating) but you know I’m all right Cocky ? Certainly. The inci- 
dentals of lovepentagons all throobing in space like lines ABCDE (shor- ae 
test distances between points, they used to think) all make it very bitter ce 
gall, carajo. I never felt so sorry for a man in my life. = 

Cheeruppp Handrail, said I, slapping my hippocket. Plenty of credit- 
tokens here after a trip to the Gold Coast. Oh those students at Achimota : 
can you speak Twi? No ? Fulani ? Achaaahangdonga — very foolish — 
those Fulani girls are worth learning the bat for, providing you havnt 
a monocle... Hroop. He was a polymathist in sexual affairs was Handrail, 
so I said ; You know the ropes and I dont, but I’ve got the cash and will 
foot the bills. Come on, come on, come on! A body in empty space means 
nix, believe me or believe me not. Salud y pesetas y fuerza en las puffetas. 
And I wanted fun badly. 

So he burst into tears, ninnying like a buckgoat sailing on a windmill 
in dank, winter weather. 

However, he agreed to chaperone me. Train from Lime Street and 
twenty four hours later we were sitting on the hypotenuse of a right - 
angled triangle in Limehouse Causeway, Londinium. Sniggering. “wa 
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We sipped our drinks thoughtfully while Handrail wiped a sweatdrop 
from his low brow and puffed misfires from a stinking claypipe. Man of 
pride and prejudice, sense and sensibility : the way of an eagle, though 
ironskulled metaphisically in matters of sex... 
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Hawwwkhthruppp... and off we go again, the whole earth reduced 

to the size of a podophyllin pill, which makes not the slightest difference 

in our distance from the space-bent capers of Mercury, since motion and 
direction are relative depending entirely upon the point from which the 
observation is taken. Yes, indeed. After which he wiped his slaver, like 
the hangman in Quevedo, 

Oh what a rascal. j 
But they found us hyperrespectable lodgings in Pennyfields close 

by, chez a widowed octarooness who had lost her Basque wrestler José 

Maria Urritucoechea from Guipuzcoa. Poor bloke. Dust to dust. Such 

a nice corpse, and they buried it in Mitcham cemetry. 3 

What cadaveric rigidity. 
What delicate putrefaction. 
What titillating fauna. y 
What a nutrient medium is a corpse. Ah me! Bronté knows all about 
it, far better than Spilsbury, but he has a heart old Max. Corpse : the 
first stage of reincarnation. Houseflys lay eggs on it. The common, do- 
mestic fly, Why did the fly, fly, fly ? Hee-haw. To egglay on your corpse 
and mine, sarcastic insect. Funny, that. Then come the sarcophaga and — 
the lucilia and the coleoptera and the lepidoptera which binge and jam- 
boree on decomposition and cadaveric fat. No flies on me, yet. They'll 
come : except in cremation, mummification or conversion into adipocere 
on the seabed. When all is done come proud protozoa and popgoes 
the weasel we’re off again through molluscs, crustaceans, reptiles, birds, 
mammals, anthropoids and blue-ended baboons such as obscenely galli- 
vant in their sacred state in the zoological gardens, Regent’s Park, where 

I watched a virgo intacta aged fifteen cinemashoot the Monkey Hi 

panorama one sabbath afternoon. A sporty splitoff from orangs or chimps 

and da capo, pizzicato. Life, death, life, death : left, right, left, right: the 
rythmic parade-step of the universe. Meantime we elect a Labour Govern- 
ment and get an imaginative view of space: Ramsay and an armamer 
conference in London trying to hatch a hardboiled egg, What is the us 

of clocks ?-except to make us slaves. Rule Britannia. t 
Well, Missus Urritucoechea had a lodginghouse next to a chopsuey 

joint which catered for the better class of cosmopolitan Sinbads, mega- 

lopolitan pimps and prostitutes, Hicks charabanging for aesthetic thrills 
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and jazzy Babbits who consume crabnoodle with burntsugar sauce, Dy 
way of intellectual diversion. But we went to bed early, wishing to give 
the landlady a good impression of our ultrarespectability ; whereupon 
the dish ran away with the spoon. 


5 
This is how it happened. If you please. 
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Next day Handrail and I went to pay our respects to the landlord of 
the Green Man, and Handrail got permission to use the slate. Quasi- 
astronomical calculations : and he touched me for a quid as the landlord 
wheewheed the pump drawing aureate booze. We all drank lustily, ex- 
changing yarns and glowing with intoxication; after which we decided 
to visit Chong Foo’s for grub. Says Handrail : now you'll have to be on 
your best behaviour, because bouquets of toffs arrive from Piccadilly : 
artistic cycles of Bohemianism out for adventure. Last week Szcezanzara 
Dinitschka Falakofki the celebrated bailerina (en route for Buenos Ayres) 
came here with her publicity man to succumb to a gigantic Brazilian who 
niffed like the Santos River in the earlies and refused flatfootedly to pay 
hush money. She didn’t mind a bit said the missionary ; but sat luxu- 
riously eating peas from a claspknife wheedled out of Vasconcellos. There 
was also a bent tablespoon languishing in the gravy, and I looked in 
amazement at Handrail’s buncles, wondering how he practised his pan- 
sexualism, and speculating upon his attraction for mouldy-moralled 
females. A donkeyman, ye gods. But the rig! Immense conception, is 
it not ? We sat at the slatetopped table and ordered broiled jellyfish to 
be followed by li-chi. Perspiring I ate, cooling the psyche with long 
draughts of beer. Two flash women were digging each other in the dugs, 
disgusted. Steak and macaroni, lingfish, sharksfin, birdsnests and disen- 
terred eggs, but I wasnt hungry, not I. Then came a gentle smile from 

_ purple lips, and the cobra had hypnotised the rabbit. Everything depends 

_ upon velocity, alacrity, flow of spirits : shape and size depends upon rate 
and direction of movement, though colour plays a puzzling, mystical 
part. Goethe. What the hellll ? 

Handrail was like a bashibazook knight who had cracked a soldier 
laddie’s skull ; elated like a honeyfull bee buzzing busily home. Blowme 
said he, if it isnt the Wampus. Sings : 


Capriccioso : 
There was a wooly Wampus 
In the springtime, 
Twas you blithesome thrush, 
But the wireworm torpedoed 
the helihag. 


Con brio: 
Oh the ultramontane gooroo 
Gooroo, 

‘4 Goo. 
_ Shaking her stoutly by the hand he congratulated her upon her success 

t the Stepney Hippodrome, and asked what she thought of Primo Car- 
en She said she much preferred Primo de Rivera, whom she had seen 

at the casino : little horses swinging round. Make your games. Meanwhile 
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she showed a pretty Woolworth’s garter, chromatic over a mercerised. 
stocking covering varicose veins. 

A high stepper if ever there was one. About turn. 

Lips encarnadine and a faint aphrodisiacal perfume ; an aura of rico- — 
cheting pyrotechnics inconspicuously bedizened her shapely mass. Legs. © 
Legs. Legs : but small, rudimentary breasts. Hips and kallipigian charms 
galore ; but a small commercialised intellect and cosy, comradely manner. — 
She had a pleasant voice for twanging the musical Cockney language, 
and was worth a quid of any shorebound donkeyman’s to-be-hard earned 
advance on account of a first seamonth’s wages. Who’s yer friend said 
she, pointing a knifefull of peas gracefully at me. Sailorman like myself, 
said Handrail, and as good a man as ever chewed tobacco. I bowed and 
Daisy introduced me to another gay, bawdily dressed girl who declared — 
she was Chuchona the Spanish fortuneteller from the Magillicuddy Reeks, 
alias Chuchona La Paloma ; or La Paloma, for short. One said that they — 
awaited a couple of plainclothes detectives who were due to call for their 
weekly sweetner. Like a millipede that has lost its legs I sat down to 
learn why Handrail was popular with the ladies... 
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Taking the menu he handed it to the girls saying, this is my friends do 
— so go ahead and select your eats. Fortune-estimating glances from 
La Paloma and a giggle from Daisy ; between starvation they lived high, 
and I wondered what it would cost. Substantial potluck and prog for 
prostitutes. Wolf, wolf, wolf. Suuup and clattiatty clattered the spoons’ 
and forks on the crocks. Isnt it lovely ? I was hungry, lord knows. So was 
I. May we have a drink ? Clut, clut, clut went the cocoa down the red 
lane. But the smile of the Kerry Spaniard disarmed criticism as she nibbled 
and gnawed, chumped and pecked, gulped and craunched, licked, picked 
and swallowed the gobbets of provender, and then when she heelpresse d 
my foot under the table I felt the holy ghost of nature move libidinously. 
Something to be said for nature, but Oh the charcoaled eyes. Chong Foc 
brought in the coffee, looking slantily out of a closefitting eye, and smi- 
ling like a drake in springtime : for the apple fell not because the earth 
attracted it but because of the bend in space due to the pressure of matter. 

Hey, ho, the wind and the rain. a 
Well, well, its a poor heart that never rejoices. - 

Daisy threw her arms suddenly round Handrail’s neck and whispered 
into a large, grimy ear. Looking at the sawdusty floor with innocent ha zel 
eyes I rat-tat-tatted with the tin teaspoon on the slatetopped table. Pret- 
ty Polly, what’s the game ? Spider’s web spreading widely before ™ 
tightens ? Sawedoff spider in the background: catelepsy threatening, 
but as yet no signs of war calumets or pregnancy. Handrail made a sign 
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to Chong Foo who blew a puttynose unnecessarily, bowing sweetly. Its 
a go. How intelligent are the chinese jugglers, keeping cracked plates 
spinning in the air; not to mention the Salvation Army with their tan- 
truming tamboureens and utilitarian music to help us on the routemarch 
towards heaven. Look out, mind your step. Hoop-la, ninety nine a 
hundred, I dont care if I do die, gyrates the Osbourne snotty to warrant 
officer class one. Ridiculous : to think that the Jews are the driving force 
of modern Berlin. Must be the circumcision that does it. Mystic rite ; 
and so smart too. Natty. 

It certainly is a go. 

Chong Foo dissappeared like a spark and returned with a platefull of 
dope, White powder that lifts the mind and helps the condemned man 
towards the widow. Does a decapitated head think for long after it has 
been severed ? Often wondered. Perhaps not, if it didnt do so before. 
Cant matter much anyhow, although it would be interesting to know. 

Grope, 
Mope, 
Dope, 
Hope. 

Say ninetynine. Deep breath. Again. Again. A. I. Where am I now ? 
Everything curved as in a curved mirror. Supposing our vision is curved 
and the impressions we receive are curved ; then the world may not be 
as we think it is. Dope changes the shape of things — Daizy’s legs, for 
instance. Everything rosy now, so damn the expense and on with the 
dance. Its all a matter of vision. 
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Handrail helped himself greedily following Jezebel’s example and 
began to talk through his fontenelle, so I thought it was time to move on. 
Therefore I asked the puttyfaced yellowman proprietor for the bill. 
Yeth, yeth, glad to oblige, lipsmacking with cashy benignancy and bro- 
therly love. East is east and west is west, but the bill was five pounds 
five shillings and ninepence whereupon Handrail swallowed his emotion 
and hawked loudly. Give him another glass. That’s all right now. 

How do you account for the odd shillings, said I to Chong Foo. Smiling 
reverendly like an Aardwaark, he said, make it five pounds even: good 
prospective customer. Unconcious irony of the tenterhooky Chink, cré 
nom de nom. Por la grandissima puta !| — reminiscences of decktallying 
metalbags in Mejillones to the harmony of rugrugrugrugging steamwin- 
ches, big Peet smiling in the background — oh its so hot there — so I 
ups with my fist and reindeerkicked him unmannerly on the jaw. Chong 
Foo drew a sharpedge as I roared to my Handrail: Come on, before I 
kill the rotten fool ; we all being in fighting mood. I slipped La Paloma 
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a pound making an appointment for Oberammergau, and threw putty- 
face thirty bob. Handrail hopped after me, his cork leg playing castagnets ; 
with the floor. ; 

Tremolo : Oh Fujiyama, sacred mountain of Japan | 

Pouring your ceaseless anger a 
Upon an 
Idiot world 

We were wild both of us and we rakateered down Pennyfields deci- 
ding to upanchor from that neighbourhood : to accertain the significance 
of measurements we must know how they are derived, especially if the 
connexus of mathematical propositions become our main subject. What 
rot. 

Suddenly Handrail paled as he glanced upwards at the topmost window 
of a shabby, threestory tenement : an awful sight, even for me, who have 
seen the cannibal ladies sharpen their teeth for a longpigfeed. 

Run, run, run, roared Handrail, before its too late. 

Dear me, Dante: lasciate ogni esperanza & c. And he made off ake: 
daddling zigzag hophophop down the pavement, sounding a rattley 
hobnailed symphony in tune with the infinite. I followed. Casting a look 
backwards I saw that we'd ‘been spotted. : 
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Out came a nimblecat steelfaced slattern in a swaying gallop moving 
as fast as an ostrich. 4 

Best to leave Handrail, thought I, or I'll be pitchforked into hell; 
besides it will teach him a lesson in perspicacity. So I doubled speed 
but not before Steelface had caught up my poor demented friend and 
seizing him by the ankles was sledgehammering him on the cobbles, 
The dark tinge of her face made me think of Handrail’s pansexual pto- 
lemaic tendencies, and to a pureminded man such as I the language she 
used was a liberal education. She must have knocked him senseless in 
terms of exact reference, disturbing the cycles of his atoms of action. 
The last I saw of them that evening was the lady dragging him off by the 
necktie in an eastsoutheasternly direction: the Dock Road, Dover, 
Calais, Paris, Madrid, Fernando Po, Lourengo Marques, South Orkneys 
and thence to the Polar snows. B: 

Any intervention by me would have been illadvisedly against the Jus 
Gentium — see the Pandects of Justinian. ie. 
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Such a view of the relation of the material to the spiritual world goes 
a long way to explain the tension between science and religion, Ge ba 
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not ? It is a question of atoms. So if one choses to be a prince it may cost 
a seamonth’s wages before disillusion. 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Now who says a game of shovehalfpenny ? 

Me, and, me... and me, came the voices. 

Whereupon we first went to a footballmatch at a nightclub, and after- 
wards debated the spectrum analysis of dirttrackracing at the Grand 
National. Round went wheels, round went riders and round went the 
world round the sun. I decided to take ship for Pacasmayo via Punta 
Arenas, the Vale of Paradise and Pizarro’s bones, calling at the Galapagos 
homeward for guano, on which I slept a night. Betweentimes there was 
a trip bootlegging : freedom of the seas and so forth. 

So draw a pint and I'll tell you all about it, but put the light out and 
pull the blinds: mkuuu, mkuuu, mkuuu, aaaaah, mnyum. 


We nearly broke our sides laughing at the Taoist for wiping the rheum 
from his blear eye. 


This, methinks, is far far better than the Wampus. 
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DESIGN OF A LANDSCAPE 


(For Erna Reber) 


Square boasts self-conscious 
Against wooden sun. 
Convinced lie yokels 

Triangle flees derisive 

What holds you between speedy 
Exhausted mirrors ? 

Frames splinter with void 
You err between speedy ridges 
Of a rotting evening-glow 
You throw deaf arms 

Over spraying hills of death. 


Between confused banners 

And the smooth concrete 

Of splinted being alone 

Babble gossiping lights 

From out bubbling word morass 
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3. 


You fancy belch of consciousness 
Of the aged narcissus 

Who in leaf espousal rich with fish 
Laxly swims away. 

Fish foreign to words. 
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You flee before 
Strangling unity 
In oblique jump. 
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_ Before explosion 
Into being exploded. 

You stand 

Hurries death 

You hurry 

Stares death. 

You fade away into icy cloud 
Of narrow grammar, 
Stumbling hunted 

In swindling 

Word stealing from you. 
Rope over bottomless sea 
Of sentiment. 


After-born words 

Far from the act 

Driep-up grates 

What would they still keep 
Whom would they stick. 
You and I 

— Tree fissure — 
Clamber in the meshes 

Of choking sentences . 


If the word crumbled 

We would breathe de-iced 
We would de-sail 

From the splinted suffocated dock. 
But a cool hand 

Impales us 

- Into smiling lies 

Of petrified trees 

That in chalky leaf-blaze 
Shrewdly wither. 

Eternity tripe of fear 
Mocking duration. 


Pictures sneer 
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{iat flatten into chalky blindness 
J You’ve become extinct to me in the grip 
Fat Of amazed sorrow. 


Evening boats saw through 
Souffling fish 

That in the breathing scales 
Kept the early morning 
That in cold nets 

Bleeds to death. 

White shadows 

Feed those who beyond death 
Gossip. 


Hurtling you hang 
Confused 

In contradiction 

Of image and ground. 
Sped about by shadows 
and over-alive ancestors. 
Hurtling 

We persist 

And in persisting 

We are in deafness 
Sped off godless. 


10. 


Words nickel aside 
Mirrors echo confused 
Clatter you into 
Wandering cages 
Fleeing with you 
More speedy than you 
Over-meshing you. 
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Never do you hold a moment 
Never do you grasp 
_ The erying shadow of a void. 
You’re not rescued by the nicely-breathing words 
You’re not carried by the swaggering images 
That sail over bottomless things. 
They sneer stony at zeus flight 
Your truest. 


12. 


One true moment 

And over burnt things 
Shuffles death 

Into other airy bushes 
That you will never live. 


13. 


Never do you meet yourself 
To be equal to yourself 
You drive cloud-far from yourself. 
Never do you flee enough 
To grasp yourself 
You split yourself in contradiction 
Of the signs. 
You swim in the almost 
Between the void and the fear 
Of drowning being. 
Between the seconds 
; _ You break asunder 
: You fog off 
‘Forgotten 
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Death is generated with you 
And the minute sneers at the flood 
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Unleafed into the madness 
Of growing shadows 

You breathe 

Your dying. 

Your words 

Are cries of distress. 


15. 


You hear the langled fiddling 
Of evening-like cages 

You dream in the milk-mire 
Of the pane obscuring. 

And you glide 

Into dead inheritapce. 

You die with thirst in the boilers 
Of steaming echoes 

After beginning. 

Swampy repetition 
Unmosses you. 


16. 


Birds pipe themselves moon-dead 
In tangled branches e 
Shadowed by hands. <a 
Meadows grow pale for you between two fingers. __ a. 
You are never able 

Boasting in the light 

To breathe yourself, things farthest from you. 
You cannot, like unto morning, 

Let bushes blush. 


17. 


You impale with numbers — ae 
The light to planks a - 
You de-think leaves a 
In the branches of the night 
There swim greedy hands 
Fading like lightning. 
Fruit uproar 

Plant sodomy 
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Always farther from you. 
Suffocate 

In flabby autumn. 

You mist away 

Forgotten 

Without destiny 


Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas 
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IN MEMORIAM : 
HARRY CROSBY 


HOMAGE 
TO HARRY CROSBY 


by Hay Boyle 


..» While deep within our hearts shall smoulder 
Sirange fire growing young not older. 
(Harry Crosby) 


To be living now, to be living, alive and full of the thing, to believe 
in the sun, the moon, or the stars, or in whatever is your belief, 
and to write of these things with an alertness sharp as a blade and 
as relentless, is a challenge that is a solemn privelege of the young. 
In any generation there are but few grave enough to acknowledge 


this responsibility. In ours, Harry Crosby stands singularly alone. | 


Maybe it would be a good thing if history were never set down. 
It imposes a tradition of standards that has to do with the expe- 
riences of other people and it makes criticism a literary right in- 
stead of a lonely deliberation of the heart. It puts a judgment upon 
man before he is conceived even, and judgment on the life he has 
not begun to live. And if a man write down his poetry and his 
life, they are doomed before they are written by the poetry and the 
lives that have been done before. 

But there should be no confusion, no question, in judging the 
work of a young man who took his time and his contemporaries 
to heart. With all the nobility of his belief in them, and all the 
courage of his determination to make his life a testament of stern 
and. uncompromising beauty, he wrote his poems and wrote his 
diary in words that never faltered in their pursuit of his own ame- 
nable soul. 

The results are : one of the few important diaries ever printed ; 
some of the finest and most moving descriptions of foreign places, 
of weather, of times of day ; the speech of a young man who was so 
; 
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absorbed in the display of life that he had no time nor inclination 
for cynicism or for slander. Add to this some of the most delightful 
love poems of our time, and a lively sense of humour. 
A page of his diary, written one April first goes as follows : 
‘The ramparts, and the sun is strong and lizards are basking in the crannies of the 
wall and I look down from the battlements over the new city and upon the steep grass 
slope a girl is digging up dandelions while a dirty-faced tot (‘* a totty in her courses ”’) 
clings tenaciously to her skirts hampering her labors. Red slippers and black stockings 
and the glint of a knife in the Sun and a herd of goats and a brushwood fire and the 


watching of her shadow and the mediaevalness of the ramparts and the strong interior 
feeling and Carcassone perhaps the outward symbol of the soul.’ 
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And in one of his books of poems there is a poem: 


‘I have invited our little seamstress to take her thread and needle and sew our two 
mouths together. I have asked the village blacksmith to forge golden chains to tie our 
ankles together... I have arranged with the coiffeur for your hair to grow into mine and 
my hair to be made to grow into yours... but though we hunt for him all night and though | 
we hear various reports of his existence we can never find the young wizard who is able so 
they say to graft the soul of a-young girl to the soul of her lover so that not even the sharp 
scissors of the Fates can ever sever them apart.’ zB 


:&%There was no one who ever lived more consistently in the thing . 
that was happening then. And with that the courage to meet 
whatever he had chosen, with no consistency except the consis 
tency of his own choice, and always the courage to match it, His 
heart was open like a door, so open that there was a crowd getting 
into it. And with his mind it was the same way. His protection 
was not in closing himself up when he found he was invaded, but 
in retreat. Retreat from knowing too much, from too many books, 
from too much of life. If he crossed the sea, it was never a strete 
he looked upon as wide rolling water, but every drop of it stung: 
in him because he did not know how to keep things outside himself ; 
every rotting bit of wreck in it was heaped on his own soul, and 
every whale was his own sporting, spouting young adventure. | 
If he went into retreat, into his own soul he would go, trailing 
this clattering, jangling universe with him, this ermine-trimmed, 
this moth-eaten, this wine velvet, the crown jewels on his 
forehead, the crown of thorns in his hand, into retreat, but never 
into escape. Either they would get out and leave him, the young 
boy making his own choice, or they would stay inside. But other 
than this there was no middle way. Z 
«... then if ever come (he wrote) 
Days which weigh upon the heart, 
Lead me quietly away 
Lead me quietly apart.’ 
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In Memoriam: Harry Crosby 


What you may cluster ‘round the knees of space 
We hold in vision only, asking trace 

Of districts where cliff, sea and palm advance 
The falling wonder of a rainbow’s trance. 


Your light lifts whiteness into virgin azure... 
Disclose your lips, O Sun, nor long demure 
With snore of thunder, crowding us to bleed 
The green preemption of the deep seaweed. 


You, the rum-giver to that slide-by-night, — 

The moon’s best lover, — guide us by a sleight 

Of quarts to faithfuls — surely smuggled home — 
As you raise temples fresh from basking foam. 


Expose vaunted validities that yawn 

Past pleasantries... Assert the ripened dawn 
As you have yielded balcony and room, 

Or tempests — in a silver, floating plume. 


Wrap us and lift us; drop us then, returned 

Like water, undestroyed, — like mist, unburned... 
But do not claim a friend like him again, 

Whose arrow must have pierced you beyond pain. 
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FFARR Y CROSBY 


A personal note 


by Stuart Gilbert 


‘“ Let us suppose, ” Montaigne has written, “ that a plank is fixed 
between the twin towers of Notre Dame Cathedral, quite wide enough 
for a man to walk along it; however great may be our philosophical 
wisdom, however staunch our courage, they will not embolden us to | 
walk that plank as securely as we should, were it resting on the ground.” 
The mere thought of that dizzy walk in air between the skyey towers, 
above Our Lady’s pinnacles, was enough, a later writer tells us, to make 
some of Montaigne’s readers blanch and sweat with fear. And yet how 
jauntily you and I parade that selfsame plank when it is laid out on the 
pavement of normal experience, little plainmen who rarely lift eyes above 
the shop windows and studiously avert our gaze from the insistence of | 
the sun ! | ? 

Harry Crosby could stroll that dizzy, aerial plank as easily, as carefree, 
as though he were walking down a garden alley of his country home; 
not that, through defect of imagination, he ignored the danger, but be- 
cause he knew and welcomed it. If he ever felt a qualm of vertigo, it was, 
I imagine, when he tried to walk the plank laid out on éerra firma, that 
safe and sensible promenade of whimpering “* hollow men ”. He feared 
the terre a terre, the normal, as most of us fear celestial heights. i 

Seeing Harry Crosby for the first time, one was at once impressed by the 
lithe, faunal elegance of his poise, but most of all, perhaps, by the curious 
remoteness of his gaze. In the Parisian salon where we first met he seemed 
out ot place, unseeing, as though his eyes, by some trick of long-sighted- 
ness or a queer Roentgen quality of their own, were watching some ae rial 
pageant across the walls, out in the blue beyond. Such aloofness was 
almost disconcerting at first; ‘‘ a difficult man, ” one thought, ‘* and 
perhaps an arrogant man, ” and turned for solace to the Marie Laureneim 
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flowers, pink and blue petals of artificial light glimmering from the wall. 
But, when one spoke to him, there was nothing aloof, nothing of arrogance, 
in Harry Crosby. An expert in the conversational vol plané, he could 
descend without the least gesture of condescension from his eyrie and 
talk lightheartedly of the latest recipe for cocktails and the dilative 
influence of limp Parisian ice on their gay Gordon hearts, or of his latest 
trouvaille in New York ‘ slanguage ’. 

I never heard him speak ill, or harshly, of any individual — and that is 
to say much ; his only enemies were Mrs Grundy and Mr Bowdler, legendary 
types. He never refused a service to a friend or even an acquaintance, 
and his generosity was unbounded, whether it was a case of paying the fine 
of some reveller whom the local police had sequestrated or of salving a 
poet on the rocks. 

Clearest, perhaps, of my memories of Harry Crosby is an interminable 
automobile drive from a country village where I was staying, to Saint- 
Dizier, where transition is printed. Summer was ending and from vineyards 
stripped of a record grape-harvest (the wine of 1929 will yet be talked of 
when you and I are dead) wraiths of night mist were creeping to blur the 
pale French roads. Crosby’s chauffeur, a dreamer and an incurable collec- 
tor of.contraventions, seemed unable to find his way ; we were lost time 
and time again and Saint-Dizier seemed a mirage on a moonlit horizon. 
Yet there, we knew, fransition’s galley-pages were impatiently awaiting 
correction, and we were all rather cold and very hungry. Villages on the 
way seemed as dead as if the war had traversed them. Benighted peasants 
grunted misleading counsel. Crosby, seated beside the chauffeur, was 
content. To have lost the way — that was, I think, to him the best hors 
d’euvre for the belated dinner, still far away, the spice of the adventure. 
Any fool can find his way, a poet alone knows how to lose it. Our hostess 
had pressed on us a road-map when we were leaving. The writer of these 
lines — more shame to him ! — insisted on stopping to examine the map 
(like “* any fool ”’) by the light of the headlamps. We had brought the 
wrong map! Harry Crosby laughed, like a mischievous child who has 
taken (as they say in France) the key of the fields and is playing truant. 
Presently a rabbit flashed grey across the road, right under our wheels. 
Despite demurs from ravenous materialists, Crosby stopped the car and 
we had to spend a quarter of an hungry hour or more examining the road, 
and the edges of the forest which it,ribboned, to discover the wounded 
animal. The cruelty of leaving it to a lingering death was, to Crosby, 
inconceivable. 

Journey’s end at last, and, after a hurried meal, we installed ourselves in 
a neighbouring café where, with the aid of “ little glasses ’’ of fine champa- 
gne, we set about the inky rite of proof-correction. Harry Crosby in his 
aviator’s overalls (he had intended to take a flying lesson that morning 
near Paris but fog had, to his great disappointement, prevented it) 
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created something of a sensation in the sleepy little town. ‘Under 
the drastic invigilation of transition’s Editor, Mr Jolas, a posse of proof: 
readers hunted down the inverted m, the bisected w, furtive misalliances 
of the lower case and neologies twisted into solecisms. Crosby and 
to whom our Editor allotted the same pages, had a little contest as to 
who would ‘spot’the greater number of misprints ; amour propre was saved, 
for we ended in a dead heat — a flattering result (for me), for Crosby had 
the airman’s eye for typographical misfires. (I believe that my detection, 
at a first reading, of the unique printer’s error in his book of poems, 
Transit of Venus, promptly ensured me a welcome place in his esteem! ) 
Despite the superficial chaos of his writing he was an extremely caref 
artist ; he brought to his work the vigilance and attention to detail which 
won for him his pilot’s certificate after an exceptionally brief series of | 
flights under ‘dual control’. 4 
Another memory of Harry Crosby, my last. He has just returned from 
the aviation field and is snugly ensconced in an enormous bed with a 
bulky Shakespearian concordance propped on his knees. He has just 
looked up the references to “‘ bed ”’ in the works of his favourite poet, and 
is chuckling over them. ; 
‘© To bed, to bed: sleep kill those pretty eyes! ”’ 
‘© My bosom as a bed shall lodge thee. ” 
‘© Madam, undress you now and come to bed. ”’ 
« You were best to go to bed and dream again. 
“* A banished woman from my Harry’s bed. ”’ , 
‘« To bed, to bed! There’s knocking at the gate: come,come,come come!” 
Shakespeare, the Elizabethans, had an inevitable appeal for Crosby. 
Those were spacious times before the world had been straitwaistcoated 
with cables, iron roads and airlines. ** Life ran very high in those days. ” 
Sonnets, Sea-Ventures, the ** art of surfeit ’’... ‘* Hot herringpies, ” 
we read in Ulysses, ‘‘ green mugs of sack honeysauces, sugar of roses, 
marchpane, gooseberried pigeons, ringocandies. Sir Walter Raleigh, when 
they arrested him had half a million francs on his back including a pair of 
fancy stays. ” That was a world of gentlemen-poet-adventurers, made 
for Harry Crosby and his company, followers of the westward sun. 
But now the earth has no mystery left, no undiscovered country t 
explore, no perilous seas of fairyland. We have, no doubt, the air — but 
for all his airmanship, the pilot must make his goal of some known spot 
of charted earth. A bare three hundred years ago and Crosby woul 
have been in his element, a 


"A gallant knight 
Singing a song, 
In quest of Eldorado. 
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_ All that is ended. In a mere decade the rich, energetic man of to-day can 
enjoy, or anyhow sample, all that this little old world of ours has to offer of ; 
diverting and exotic. “« And behold all is vanity and vexation of Spirit.cr aes 
There remain, of course, vast unexplored territories of the mind, dream- 
cities to visit, cloud-capped palaces to explore; but the high-priests of 
madness and modernity have blocked the way with their dopes and de- 
nials — No Thoroughfare : Sens (le bon sens) Interdit — till only one vir- 
gin adventure (if ‘adventure’ that can be called which is inevitable in life - 


an end) seems left, the final, futile plunge “ down the Valley of the — 
Shadow ”’ to oh 


the undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
no traveller returns... 
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HARRY CROSEY 
AND TRANSITION 


by Eugene Jolas 


I feel there is nothing I can add to Stuart Gilbert’s moving article: 
Harry Crosby, a personal note. The qualities he describes there of a comrade 
in life and letters were generously revealed to all those to whom Harry 
Crosby gave his friendship. I want rather to speak of him in his capacity 
as a friend of transition, which, while involving necessarily our personal 
friendship, nevertheless goes far beyond that. : 

In the spring of 1928 I received the following letter from Harry Crosby 
“ | have inherited a little money, and if you approve, I would like to 
send you $ 100 (strictly anonymous) for you to send to the poet who 
in your judgment has writen the best poem in the first twelve numbers 
of transition. But for God’s sake, don’t make a prize out of it. Instead 0 
going to some fathead organisation, I should like this small amount to 
go to someone who will spend it on cocktails and books rather than on 
church sociables and lemonade. It you accept this, please forget it as q ick 
as possible. °’ 

This charming and quixotic offer came at a time, when the coffers of 
iransition-thanks to censors and other such cretins-were somewhat deple 
ted,and it enabled us to pay promptly a few writers who needed the money 

A year passed by during which time Harry Crosby sent me som 
manuscripts-always with the modest suggestion to destroy them if 
did not like them, and invariably accompanied by some Heinesque a phe 
risms and encouraging notes with regard to the offensive transition Wa 
then carrying on. 

In the spring of 1929 I was faced with the problem of getting a cé 
amount of outside financial help. Harry Crosby’s response was imme 
and in view of the unavoidable depletion of my editoral ranks at thé 
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time, he seemed the obvious person, by virtue of his keen understanding 

and fervor for éransition’s aims, to join us, His collaboration was, up 
till the end, generous, comprehending and unstinted, and full of that 
human charm that all those felt who came near him. 

He was a mystic of the sun-mythos. This was not a literary caprice on 
his part, his very being was involved in it, he felt the planetary concus- 
sions, the fire-god was primordial in his soul. This chthonian faith colored 
his creative writings. His spirit was still fermenting at the time of his 
death. He was still groping, and we who watched his evolution noted with 
satisfaction that he was rapidly gaining more discipline and mastery over 
his instrument. Fate cruelly wrenched the lyre from his hand at a mo- 
ment, when the creative spirit was burning brightest in him. 

With his death I feel that not only transition, but the entire American 
revolutionary minority has lost one of its staunchest and most promising 
members. 

A Requiem for Harry Crosby ! 
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In Memoriam : Harry Crosby 


The earth is bright through the boughs of the moon 
¥ like a dead planet 
It is silent it has no sound the sun is on it 
It shines in the dark like a white stone in a 
deep meadow 
It is round above it is flattened under with shadow 


* 
* * 


He sits in the rue St. Jacques at the iron table 

It is dusk it is growing cold the roof stone glitters 
on the gable 

The taxies turn in the rue du Pot de Fer 

The gas jets brighten one by one behind the windows 
of the stair 


. 
*» * 


This is his face the chin long the eyes looking 


* 
* » 


Now he sits on the porch of the Villa Serbelloni 

He is eating white bread and brown honey 

The sun is hot on the lake there are boats rowing 

It is spring the rhododendrons are out the wind 
is blowing 


Above Bordeaux by the canal 

His shadow passes on the evening wall 

His legs are crooked at the knee he has one shoulder 

His arms are long he vanishes among the shadows 
of the alder : 
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He wakes in the Grand Hotel Vierjahreszeiten 

It is dawn the carts go by the curtains whiten 

He sees her yellow hair she has neither father nor mother 

Her name is Ann she has had him now and before 
another 


* 
* * 


This is his face in the light of the full moon 

His skin is white and grey like the skin of a quadroon 
His head is raised to the sky he stands staring 

His mouth is still his faee is still his eyes are staring 


* 
* oa 


He walks with Ernest in the streets in Saragossa 
They are drunk their mouths are hard they say qué cosa 
They say the cruel words they hurt each other 
Their elbows touch their shoulders touch their feet 
go on and on together 


Now he is by the sea at St-Tropez 
The pines roar in the wind it is hot it is noonday 
He is naked he swims in the blue under the sea water 
His limbs are drowned in the dapple of sun like 
the limbs of the sea’s daughter 


* 
» * 


Now he is in Chicago he is sleeping 

The footstep passes on the stone the roofs are dripping 
The door is closed the walls are dark the shadows deepen 
His head is motionless upon his arm his hand is open 


* 
* * 


Those are the cranes above the Karun River 
They fly across the night their wings go over 
They cross Orion and the south star of the Wain 


. wave has broken in the sea beyond the coast of Spain 
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Hiarry Crosby 


by Philippe Soupault 


I saw Harry Crosby once in my life. He was running around in 
a circle and proposing a thousand solutions which he abandoned 
with a promptitude he did not want to hide. His great mistake 
in my estimation, was that he accepted being a victim without 
protest. 4 
The world in his hands was nothing but a ball he set revolving. 
But he, too, revolved around that ball. 
The years passed and his circle narrowed. Friendship, love, 
poetry became words. Death remained the only reality. 3 
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SLEEPING TOGETHER ° 


by Harry Crosby 


these dreams for Caresse 


«¢ fermons les yeux pour voir ”” 


FOR A PROTECTION 


I see part of your face part of your mouth moving in salutation 
making amends for the light wind that unravels your hair. I realize 
that the snowball I am bringing to you for a plaything is inade- 
quate. There is for background a white colonnade a mere incident 
in the measure of the dream which is brought to a close by your 
turning into a heavy silk fabric which I wind around me as a pro- 
tection against the cold wind which no doubt made itself felt in my 
dream because all our bedclothes had fallen off during the night. 


WHITE SLIPPER 


A white aeroplane whiter than the word Yes falls like a slipper 
from the sky. You come dancing over the silver thorns of the lawn 
and by holding up the corners of your rose-and-white skirt you catch 
the white slipper which I kick down to you from the sun. 


(1) Selected from the book of the same title, Black Sun Press, Paris, 1929. 
| —. 933. — 
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WHITE CLOVER 


There is a clairvoyance of white clover, a coming towards me of 
the white star-fish of your feet, an aeolus of drapery. Your hand 
on the knob of the door is the timidity of the new moon, your 
hair over your shoulders a cataract of unloosened stars, your slender — 
arms the white sails you lift to the mast of my neck. Not even the 
silkiness of newdrawn milk can compare to your skin, not even the 
cool curves of amphora can compare to the cool curves of your — 
breasts, not even the epithalamiumic gestures of an Iseult can compare 
to your queenliness. Your ears are the littlest birds for the arrows 
of my voice, your lap the innocent resting place fer the hands of © 
my desire. And as you sit nude and shy on the edge of our bed 
I wonder at the miracle of the opening of your eyes. 


SAFETY - PIN 


Audaciously you put on the hat belonging to the lady and walk 
with me down the abrupt declivity to the sea. A large body of water 
confronts us whereon is no ship wherein is no fish (so we are told 
by the skeleton of the fisherman) so that we are spared the anxiety — 
of sharks. You are preparing to undress and are taking off your — 
rings preparatory to putting them in the conch-shell which I hold 
up to you. You are having difficulties with a safety-pin while ly 
remain an appreciative spectator. We are interrupted by the four winds — 
whistling together over the burial of the dead but though we searched — 
up and down the beach we found no corpse and we were forced — 
or rather you were forced to return to the problem of the safety-— 
pin which refused to open for the simple reason that your fingers — 
were inadequate to the occasion. 


n 


HUMAN FLESH AND GOLDEN APPLES & 

Like the horses of Diomedes I am being nourished with human 
flesh while you are eating the golden apples of the Hesperides. 1 
suppose they are the apples of the Hesperides for they are so very 
big and gold. There is a clean sound of gravel being raked. The. 
shadows under your eyes are blue as incense. Your voice is the dis- 
tant crying of night-birds, your body is the long white neck of the 
peacock as she comes down the gravel path. Your mouth is an acre 


EY. 


of desire so much as may be kissed in a day, our love the putting 
together of parts of an equation, so that when they knocked on the 
door at nine o’clock I could not believe that you were in the country 
and I alone in a hotel in New York forced to take consolation in 
the bottle of white rum that I bought last night from the elevator 
boy. 


I BREAK WITH THE PAST 


In a hot office building a man is dictating a letter to a bright- 
eyed stenographer who has just graduated from the College of Progress. 
Dear Madam I regret to inform you that your swans have sleeping. 
sickness, but I am far away in the country wandering across the 
golf links your bright-colored scarf around my neck. I cannot seem 
to find you. I look into every bunker. I ask the caddy with the 
gluttonous face. I call out loud to the birds. I keep remembering 
how good-looking you are with your bedroom eyes and your new- 
moon ears. I begin to run. It is growing late for the red wolf 
of the sun has almost disappeared into his cavern of night. I run 
over the wooden bridge. I break with the past and race into the 
future over the far end of the links feeling myself fly through the 
air towards two sensations of light which turn out to be your eyes. 
When I wake up I am as tired as a marathon runner. 


GOLDEN SPOON 


Your body is the golden spoon by means of which I eat your soul. 
I do not seek to find the explanation for this curious sensation 
which is more visual than tactile. But I am afraid of the army 
of silver spoons marshaled in array under their commander-in-chief 
Silver Fork who is about to give the command to march against 
the golden spoon which I hold desperately in my mouth. 


AUNT AGATHA 


A leg should be more than a leg you said and I agreed. There 
are caterpillars underfoot you said and I agreed for I could feel my 
bare feet squashing a liquid something. The secret of love is to he 
animalistic you said and I agreed for I like panthers. But when 
you said let us go to call on Aunt Agatha I tied you face down- 
ward across a chair, turned up your clothes with the utmost precis- 
ion and was just on the point of lashing you with a silver switch 
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when there was a shriek of laughter as the Gay Duchess and Elsa 


closing the windows of our room while Narcisse is barking to be 
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de Brabent burst into the room to tell us that their niece Little 
Lady Lightfoot had been expelled from school for having been caught 
in the act of kissing the Yellow Dwarf. Here the dream ended for 
I felt you pressing knowingly into my arms and I realized that it 
must be long after seven to judge by the position of the sun as 
reflected in the twin mirrors of your eyes. 


IT IS SNOWING 


We are preparing ourselves for the horrors of war by viewing an 
autopsy. A trained nurse depressingly capable sits by a stove reading — 
aloud from the Madenna of the Sleeping Cars while you insist on 
telling me that for three years the chorus girls have not come to — 
Touggourt. There is a turmoil of passionate red except for my hands — 
which are two drifts of white snow lying upon the cool shells of © 
your breasts. It is snowing and there are people in galoshes and 
when we wake up it is snowing and there is the sound of the 
men shovelling the snow off the sidewalks. It is one of those cold 
grey days when the wise thing for us do is to go to sleep again 


like bears in the wintertime. 


WHITE AEROPLANES IN FLIGHT 


’$We are flying. Below us the land is a sheet of notepaper scrawled 
over by the words of roads and rivers. A cemetery is a game of 
chess. A ploughed field is an accordeon. Black hayricks are crows. 
We are one of an astonishing pack of white aeroplanes a million 
million in number filling the sky with a myriad white points of 
light hunting after the red fox of the sun. We lose him among 
the clouds. We find him again. But he eludes us and burrows out 
of sight into the blue tunnel of the sea and you andI are confronted 
by the unpleasant problem of having to alight in the Place Vendome 
because we must cash a cheque at the bank before we can take a 
room at the Ritz. We awake to a bang. It is the femme de chambre 


let out. 


~~ 


MIRACULOUS MESSAGE 


I am in a parlor car. I am in a dining car. I am in a sleeping 
car. I have the upper berth so that I cannot look out the window 
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Harry Croshy 


but I have the apprehensive feeling of things happening in the dark 
outside. A bearded creature carrying a telegram in his mouth as 
a dog often carries a newspaper is trying to get on the train. I 
know in advance it is for me believing what I cannot prove. I feel 
that I am indivisible with the telegram but I am not able to put 
my hand through the steel side of the car. I have already decided 
to hide it under the roof of my tongue when I am sleepily aware 
of a body stirring in my arms and of the utter uselessness of the 
telegram which could not possibly contain such a miraculous message 
as your “ Are you awake Dear. ” 


EMBRACE ME YOU SAID 


Embrace me you said but my arms were riveted to the most 
exacting of walls, embrace me you said but my mouth was sealed 
with the huge hot fruit of red wax, embrace me you said but my 
eyes were seared by the severities of two thousand winters — embrace® 
me you said in such a low and feline voice that my eyes began 
to open like frightened shutters, in such a low and feline voice that 
my mouth became unsealed like red ice in a bowl of fire, in such 
a low and feline voice that my chains dropped like silver needles 
to the floor and my arms were free to encircle the white satin 
nudity of your voice which I tore into thin strips of music to store 
away in my heart whose desert had been threatened with vast armies 
of female laborers marching down dusty roads strewn with the prickly 
leaves of the cactus plant. 


A PROGRESS UPWARD 


Occuring at rare intervals is a dream of fairy-tale lightness more 
swift than the flight of tennis-balls. This dream consists of a progress 
upward towards a light metallic fire (sweet-smelling as a sun-ray) 
which pours like honey into a minute orifice rigidly exact whose 
organ of hearing is adjusted to the harmony of your hands. 


WHITE FIRE 


Your throat in my dream is a sensation of light so bright so sudden 
that I am dominated by the image of white fire far beyond the moment 
of ordinary awakening. 
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REVIRGINATE 


A swift metallic monster with eyes more precious than diamonds ricl h 
in the secrets of sun and wind whirs with the whizzing sound of « 
arrow into the direct centre of my dream from which you turn sleepily y 
fou with what is the matter what is the matter until we both fall asleep again 
aid under you grey squirrel coat which I pull over our heads for it is bitter cold. 


¥ 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM i 


All the sailors are laughing. It is contagious. All the whores are yawning 


a 


It is contagious. And all night long we wear ourselves out trying to lougey 
and yawn at one and the same time. 


of 
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impure and monotonous like life, I am unavoidable like life. 


ESSAY ON POETRY 


by Bernard Fay a 
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There was Homer; there was Virgil; and it would be uscless to deny, 
as useless as to deny that they were the plagues of our youth. They had, at me 
least, the excuse of being dead. z 

There were others, however, who did not have that excuse. And poetry a 
having always had a delicate, secret tendency in that direction, has become ee 
one of the most boring things in the world. That is one of the forms of 
its greatness. ; 

It is also useless. It has never satisfied, it has never consoled, it has 
never enlightened anybody ; and, the critics and academies notwithstand- 
ing, it has never lasted. The golden mask of the queens of Ur still glitters 
for us, but the epic poems discovered nearby are without savor just as 
they are without vowels and without meaning. 

It is impure. Like all the creations of man, it is an awkward gesture, 
half a form of cowardice, and it only succeeds in living in the degree in 
which it is unfaithful to its ideal, to its technique, to its dreams. The 
first man to invent the term “ pure poetry ” was joking. Since that time 
it has brought tears to our eyes. Everything that was confused, sus- 
picious, obscure, or unavowabie has taken refuge in this term. 

There is nothing deader than poetry. It would seem that if the two or 
three book-sellers interested in its survival would go bankrupt and the 
four or five young people “ who belong to the family ’’ and like to follow 
the coffin, would get their batchelor’s degree and find employment, it 
might even be forgotten. 

Like a headache, like heart-burn, like a dizzy feeling on a suspension 
bridge, it seizes the human being ; no matter how hard he tries to shake 
it off, it says to him: “ I am boring like life, I am mortal like life, I am 
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Which is true. Men, peoples, races, all those who have undergone life 3 
have had to undergo poetry, as well. a 


* 
* K 


We might laugh at it and make curl-papers out of it, as did formerly 
Tristam Shandy, Voltaire and the entire 18th century. But for the last 
century poetry has shown itself to be less and less gay. It becomes each day 
more difficult to play with it. The poet is a magus; he no longer is able 
to joke, to tell stories or to sing ; he vaticinates. Rimbaud is doubtless the 
guilty one, for he was the first to set the fashion of this orgy of a new form 
of banality ; the difficult and the sad. It is regrettable that the late Barna- 
booth, who was a man of good judgment, did not have more influence on — 
his generation ; he might have perhaps saved us. Did he not say : q 

De Pompier j’imite le style ; 
Cet auteur écrivait si bien ! 
C’était coulant, c’était facile. 
Et chacun y trouvait son bien. 

But Barnabooth married too young and devoted himself too early to 
social questions. Rimbaud therefore triumphed, aided by the war, ~ 
M. Valéry and the “ younger generation ” 4d 

The older generation reproaches him and them with being unintelligible, 
just as a man pardons his neighbor everything save being cleverer than 
himself ; and so there began a bitter quarrel that is still going on. It seems 
they would have nothing against ‘* the new poetry ” for existing oreven 
for being boring if they only understood it and if it were only less offensive. 

Those who have tried not to belong to a generation think, on the contra- 
ry, that the only valid excuse for the new poetry is the novelty it offers, 
and they rather reproach it for not offering enough novelty for not being — 
sufficiently offensive, for preparing its effects too well, for explaining — 
them too much and for making out of them a theatrical performance on — 
the grand, slow scale, when they would really like to have the pleasure — 
of admiring an explosion. All poetry is new in the degree in which itis — 
real, and consequently, unexpected, offensive, unusual, Miss Gertrude 
Stein has said this extremely well: ‘* There is singularly nothing that — 
makes a difference a difference in beginning and in the middle, and in Z 
writing except that each generation has something different at which — 
they are all looking... It is understood by this time that everything is — 
the same except composition and time, composition and the time of thes 
composition and the time in composition... Each period of living differs — 
from any other period of living not in the way life is but in the way — 
life is conducted, and that authentically speaking is composition...” 
We might say that that is also the only excuse for life ; at any rate, we 


have found no other reason for poetry. 
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It is, therefore, of little importance that poctry be amusing or boring, 
__ that it be perishable or durable, that it be of some use, or of no use at 
all, if it only be attached to the human being by that root which is the 
very root of personality. 
We should add that all times co-exist, that it would always be possible 
to live any time at any moment if poetry and art did not state exactly 
_ what time we should live in and if they did not define it. In 1930 the streets 
of the big cities are full of XIIth century faces and Pre-Columbian legs, 
just as there exist also knightly sentiments and Pythagorean ideas, but 
_all these centuries or all these possiblities of centuries are today grievously 
diminished by the use to which poetry puts the present moment, to create 
the present time, with perhaps the latter’s secret connivance. 
Poetry is a series of magic formulae that give to things their name, to 
objects their color,to beings their fragrance and to an epoch its movement. 
Like a bell, or an alarm-clock, poetry strikes the hour. 


* 
* * 


Poetry is a’certain desire for the hour.’ It would not show the hour 
with so much zeal if it did not desire so eagerly to find it, then to prove 
_ it. It exists in man in no wise like a reality, it is never completed or perfect, 
and it is never finished, it is always about to make and unmake itself, 
it is its only true eternity. It is not a possession, it is a desire. 
__ It is interested in its epoch because its epoch is incomplete, and it 
_ buzzes all around its epoch like a fly on a coach-wheel ; it excites the 
epoch to live and, itself,becomes a healthy fly at high noon. It is not interest- 
_ed in what has already happened and finished, for it loves only that 
- which it can change. It is grandiloquent like a fly, stupid like a fly, active 
like a fly, tiny and creative like a fly. It also flies ; generally rather near 
_ the dung-heap. But above all it lays eggs. It is born to copulate and lay 
eggs, the days of storm and stress and the odor of corpses exciting it 
especially to these two functions. 
_ It always tries to do that which the others do not do, and to complete 
_its epoch from the most difficult angle. French poetry shows this well 
_ enough. 
4 There was a moment, when France had been torn by fighting for a 
_ century. Chateaux had been burnt, cities besieged, the statues in churches 
_ destroyed, their treasure melted, a large number of people burned alive, 
_ still more hanged, and all those who were mercilessly massacred would 
_ have been enough to people America. Indeed it had been so well attended 
to that after a hundred years of this type of activity, around 1650, each 
pity crouched in its corner, each house kept its door well closed through fear 
of its neighbor, each class tried to define its rights and privileges and to 
settle them forever. There was lots of space, the peoples were very small 
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and far apart. They had marvellous aptitudes for quarrels and a wealth 
of imagination in inventing sources of dispute,to such an extent that there 
finally came an immense desire on the part of all of them to understand 
each other, a profound esteem one for the other, and for their faculties 
of comprehension, criticism and analysis ; they asked each other curiously 
if some fine day they might not come to understand each other in spite — 
of their religious disagreements, their differences of climate, customs, race, 
dialect, measures, laws. 

There then sprang up the French classical school whose precision, 
exactitude and skill in reducing things or beings to their intelligible ele- 
ments has never been equalled. Everything that was obscure, confused © 
and contradictory, it eliminated or smoothed out or reduced to a clear 
conception. That most complex thing on earth, the passions of man, — 
was its great triumph and this it painted in fine strokes on a crystal mirror. — 
Then, when this desire for clarity had been realized and exhausted, after 
having created the intellectual unity of the French people, it disappeared 
like smoke evaporating in air. 

Another period was born, following upon great convulsions. Peoples tore 
from each other bits of land, and once they had finished with quarrelling 
and killing each other, they turned against themselves. From time to 
time, in the name of justice, liberty or fraternity, they organized massa- 
cres, pillages, hoodlum routs and other sturdy and bloody mascarades — 
called revolutions. They cultivated hatred like a choice plant, and called 
it ‘* progress ”, “ patriotism ” or ‘ republicanism ”. They carried 
heads around on pikes. Sometimes they mutilated soldiers’ corpses. 
But they always sang, and in the midst of all these horrors and vile, merry 
instincts, they felt an immense desire for nobility, generosity and human | 
sympathy. 

Thus there was born the romantic school, the school of beautiful senti- 
ments and human fraternity. It did not want to camp among the cold 
calculations of reason, but, on the contrary, to celebrate the beautiful 
urges of the heart, all those things that create sentimental union, that 
develop the joys of love and affection, that express the tenderness of 
man in his most subtle, most refined and most touching nuances. It 
filled the century with its tears, its effusions and its humanitarian idea- 
lism. 

As long as man massacred man and found pleasure therein, this idea 
ruled their hearts and gave them everything they lacked and wished for. 
Then when their hatred had subsided, it disappeared like a good fair f 

Poetry would not exist, if it professed to give men that which they have 
already. Its role is to be chimerical and creative. We have never been able te 
learn if it had a social influence or if it was a social emanation. What | of 
it ? That does not prevent the fly from buzzing, or from having the instin qj 
to buzz. That’s why it has such a love for music and always comes back 
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to music whenever possible. Not that there is any identity between it 

and music ; but music, like poetry, is exciting, monotonous and fluid. 

Music, like poetry, lives on the edge of life, which it continues to molest 
with its counsels and vague exhortations. Still, music and poetry can never 
blend, for if their rhythms are analogous, their timbres are different 

: The timbre of music is much more sensitive to man as a mass and to the 
being in whom personality sleeps, while that of poetry is more percepti- 
ble to the individual and the isolated man. Music resounds better inka 
hall, human poetry in the brain. AS 

But both urge man on... in the direction he wants to go. 


* 
* * 


We now live in the era of symbolism, under the aegis of Rimbaud, who 
was the greatest modern poet. We write unintelligible poetry that we 
like, and which makes our elders weep and gnash their teeth. They find 
it boring, they are right ; they think it unreasonable ; they are wrong. 
_ Our time would be agreeable however, if we had not destroyed space 
and had not created a homogeneous milieu in which we move with ease ; 

the liberty and pleasure of sardines in a can. 

First the railroad then the automobile and the aeroplane were invented, 
‘diminishing thus the distances that separated men from each other, and 
which made it possible for them to remain different. Those protective pads 
that the human personality once carried around in order to soften all 
possible blows and to maintain its privacy, have, one after another, disap- 
peared. Anybody from anywhere can now, in a few hours, encumber our 
lives. We know it ; we feel it. 

__ The obsession has become intimate and quotidian with the telephone, 
which brings instantly into our homes the voice of all those we would like 
to flee, and with the radio, which creates around us an atmosphere lacking 
in mystery and refuge, and in which continually circulate the clamor, the 
bad taste, the opinions and pre-occupations of the social mass. The written 
and the spoken newspaper force them on us several times a day every day. 
And since men have acquired the habit of crowding in huge cities where 

hey read the same newspaper at the same time, they live, all of them, 
off the same crimes, the same scandals, the same ideas and the same pas- 
sions at the same hours. They never any longer have the necessary time 
or means to be alone, or to find in themselves that which makes them 
different from their neighbors. All the tremendous social, scientific, and 
pseudo-scientific-artistic persuasion showers them every minute with 
common emotions. They are no longer anything more than physical 
Teceptacles for a non-differentiated fluid. In Moscow many people have 
been killed in order to arrive at this point ; in France it has sufficed to 
Huild schools ; in America to build rotary presses and radio stations.. 
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All this comes back to the historic habits of the different peoples, T 
results are the same. boi 
The only luxury which poetry can give the human being from now or 
is difference. Humanity abounds in harmonious, or at least rhythmic 
noises, in spontaneous, or at least organized sentiments, in mutual Com 
prehension, which is sympathetic or at least pedagogical ; but there i; 
no longer the opportunity for anyone to find himself, to develop himself 
to enjoy that supreme wealth, the only necessary wealth, and the only 
one giving an appearance of reality to life: individual difference. [ i 
quite natural and even inevitable that symbolism, either intuitive, like 
Rimbaud’s, or meditative like Mallarmé’s should have thrown itsel 
into individualist poetry. Man must find a particular pleasure in glor 
fying this principle, which he persecutes and strangles in himseif. The 
symbolists and their children, grand-children, nephews and grand-nephews, 
have thus invented numerous means of awakening the sleeping personality 
beyond the point of the useful, the reasonable and the social. They hav 
sung cradle-songs to it to put it to sleep with beautiful dreams, like Mallar 
mé, or else they have thrown stink-bombs to wake it up, as did Rimbay d 
They have not wanted to say anything or do anything that might be 
intelligible to the crowd, or which might be explained and codified 
all that they have told or stammered has been whispered in the ear, for 
the involutions of the brain, and not for clubs, groups or classes. by 
Their poetry, in truth, has no meaning. It is not made of thoughts 0 
sentiments that seek to transpose themselves from one spirit to another 
It is a series of individual forward moves which escape each other in orde 
to hammer and stimulate other personalities, without communicating 
to them anything more than a movement without desire, or rather 
desire for movement. All transcription of this into social language is ¢ 
logical as the Turkish translations of M. Jourdain. | 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé invented this fifty years ago. Since that tim 
nothing new has been invented. Most people did not know and are sti 
ignorant as to what was invented at that time. It is this which givesé 
certain novelty to our modern schools. a 
These new processes make many distinguished and intelligent reade 
sick. They do not reflect that poetry has never been amusing, that it ha 
never been right, that it never knew how to get along with the extern 
world without dying as a result. They forget that comprehension and im 
tation were once arts, at a time when it was a difficult and delicate allé 
to comunicate with one’s neighbors : but that now isolation and differ 
tiation are arts, since comprehension and imitation have become mecha 
cal processes, fatalities which the material and social world impo He 
us with all their weight. a 
It is quite natural that modern poetry should not be liked ; but it 
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that. He may detest his needs. He cannot feign them. 


_ The development of this modern poetry is extremely slow ind whe: a 


ward. Man expends so much imagination and so many subtle resources — 


in order to socialise himself that there remain for him only inchoate re- 


sources with which to individualise himself. The Merovingians were not — : 


-more awkward ; we have arrived today at the point of their ox-carts. 


In this fact, however, there is a certain picturesque quent, which we 


should enjoy. 2 


Translated from the French snaiibecsind 
by Marta McDonacp JoLas 
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POEME (6) : 


La source ou tu bois 

Révéle ce reflet plus altéré que tu touches des lévres 
C’est la boue 

En toi comme dans une masse vibrante 

Pénétrent des écailles enflammées 

Rayons 

Murmures débordant sous |’ivresse 

Comme le typhon mélange les poissons et les oiseaux 
Et l’air aux profondeurs des montagnes 


 Aveux 


C’est toujours le cable de la solitude s 
Hissant la nuit compacte jusqu’au sommet des plaines . . 
Et la colére se levant d’entre tes deux siens 

C’est le bateau percé cette bouche singuliére +f 

Cette bouche d’esclave j 

Immobile enchainée 

Cette bouche rigide qui pétrifie 

Le silence le cerveau la pensée 

Et enfin le parfum rouge qui monte vers le plafond 

Au milieu de la chambre avant |’amour 

Tu sais lorsque les ouvriers démolissent 4 coups de pioches 

Le mur de notre maison 

Et que la petite goutte de sang humain 


Te dilate verticalement les yeux pe 
Mars 1930 bi 
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POEME (7) 


Le ciel ardent ow se fixe ton sexe 

‘Brille d’une autre étoile inaltérable et claire 

| C’est ta bouche 

_Abandonnée de ces animaux familiers 

Dont la fourrure n’est autre que la peau des hommes 

Et les membres des colonnes brisées 

'Gouttes de pluie 

Gestes descendant vers le sol 

| Comme le fruit au milieu du verger en tombant nous eee 
| Et la coupe vide au milieu des prairies 

Cascades 

| Ce n’est plus la liberté de vivre 

Précipitant les marées réunies dans une mer fermée 

Ni le travailleur debout sur ses pattes 

'C’est le petit homme ce sexe universel 

Ce sexe — Dieu 

Qui agit souffre console 

Ce sexe bénitier qui sanctifie 

Les maux le travail le corps 

Et enfin la manne nourriciére qui tombe au milieu du salon 
Tu sais lorsque le charcutier d’en face embouche ses oies grasses 
Et qu’un gros pouce épiscopal 

Te ferme les yeux I’un aprés |’autre 


Mars 1930. 
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Biberkopf in a stupor. Franz sneaks off, 
Franz doesn’t want to look at anything. 


Franz Biberkopf, watch out, how’s all this boozing going to end! Al 
ways lying around the dump, doing nothing but drinking and moping™ 
and moping ! — q 

Whose business is it what I’m doing ? If I want to mope, I'll mope 
in one spot till dooms-day. He nibbles at his nails, groans, moves his 
head on the sweaty pillow, blows through his nose ; — I’ll lie like this 
till dooms-day, if I want to. If that woman would only heat the room 
a bit. She sure is lazy, thinks about nothing but herself. . 

He turns his head away from the wall, there’s a mushy something” 
on the floor, a puddle. — Puked. Must ’a been me. The stuff a man carries 
around with him in his stomach. Phew! Spider websin the grey corner,” 
they can’t catch any mice. I’d like a drink of water. Whose business 
is that. My spine hurts too. Just come in, Mrs. Schmidt. Between the 
spider webs up above (black dress, long teeth). Some slut that one 
(comes from the ceiling.) Phew! A fool says to me why do you stay at 
home. In the first place, says I, you fool, what right ha\e you to ask me 
that, and in the second place, if I stay here from 8-12. And then in that 
stinking dump. He says he was joking. Nope, that’s no joke. Kaufman 
also said, he can ask him, then. Maybe I can arrange it, so in Feb 
in February or March I could, March is right —. 

— Did you lose your heart in nature ? That’s not where I lost my 
heart, To be sure, it seemed to me that the essence of the primitive spirit” 


(1) Fragments from the book of the same name. S. Fisher Verlag, Berlin. English 


_ rights Viking Press, New-York. 
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wanted to drag me along, while I was standing opposite the alpine giants 
or lying on the beach by the roaring sea. Yes, something also bubbled 
and boiled in my bones. My heart was shaken, but I did not lose it, neither 
there where the eagles lives, nor there where the miner burrows after the 
hidden ore-veins of the deeps. — 

— Then where ? 

Did you lose your heart in sport ? In the roaring stream of the youth- 
movement ? In the turmoil of political struggle ? — 

— I did not lose it there. — 

— Didn’t you lose it anywhere ? 

Do you belong to those who lose their heart nowhere, but keep it for 
themselves, to nicely conserve and mummify it ? — 

The road to the supernatural world, public lectures. All Souls Day : 
Does Death really end everything ? November 21, 8 P. M. Can we 
still believe today ? Tuesday, November 22: Can Man change ? Wed- 
nesday, November 23: Who is just before God ? We call your special 
attention to the development of the Declamatorium, “ Paulus ”’. 

Sunday, quarter of eight. 


Howdy, Preacher. My name’s Franz Biberkopf, I’m a job-worker. 
Used to be a furniture carrier, now out of work. You see I wanted to 
ask you something. Why, what can a fellow do for stomach trouble. 
I’ve got that sour feeling. Ouch, there it is again. Phew! Poison gall. 
Of course, comes from drinking too much. If you please, beg pardon, for 
gassing at you like this right out in the street. It’s keeping you from work. 
But what on earth am I going to do for gall poison ? One Christian man 
has got to help another. You're a good man. I wont get to heaven. Why ? 
Just ask Mrs. Schmidt who always comes out of the ceiling up there. She 
comes and goes, and is always after me to get up. But nobody can tell me 
anything. If there are criminals though, then it’s me who can talk about 
them. In honor true. We swore it to Karl Liebknecht, to Rosa Luxemburg 
we gave our hand. I'll go to paradise when I’m dead, and they'll bow 
before me and say: That’s Franz Biberkopf, in honor true, a German 
man, a job worker, in honor true, high waves the banner black-white-red, 
but he kept if for himself, he didn’t become a criminal like the others, 
who want to be Germans and deceive their fellow-men. If I had a knife, 
I’d run it into his guts. Yes, I would. (Franz tosses about in bed, swings 
his arms in the air.) Now you want to run to the preacher old kid ; 


Little old kid, eh ! Go ahead, if you like it, if you can still croak, you over ©, 
there. In honor true, I’ll keep my hands off that, Preacher, yes, it’s too — 


good for me, scoundrels shouldn’t even be in prison ; I was in prison, I 
know it like a book, first class affair, first-class merchandise, no use 
talking, scoundrels don’t belong there, especially when they’re like the one 
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Bick? -who’s not even ashamed before his wife, which he ought to be, and 
before the whole world, as well. a 
ss 2 times 2 is 4, no use talking. i, 
is _ Here you see aman, excuse me, you’rea busy man, I've got such 
¢ “3 awful stomach trouble. I’ll know how to get hold of myself. A glass of 
_ water, Mrs. Schmidt. The hussy has got to stick her nose into everything. 


Ce 

me Y, } 

wks #2 Franz in retreat 

mt Franz blows a farewell march to the Jews. 
> 


Franz Biberkopf, strong as a kobra, but shaky on his legs, got up and 
---~-—-went to the Jews in Muenz street. He didn’t go there directly, he took 
a long roundabout way to get there. The fellow wants to be done with 

____ everything. The fellow wants to get things straightened out. There we go 
again, Franz Biberkopf. Dry weather, cold, but crisp, who would want 
to stand in the hallway now, be a street-vender, and freeze his toes off ? 
In honor true. Lucky a fellow’s out of the room and can’t hear the squeal- 

_ ing of the skirts anymore. All the saloons empty. Why ? The sleepy- 
heads are still dozing. The saloon-keepers can drink their manure-juice 
alone. Dividend juice. We’re not jus’ in the mood for it. We drink rum, 
_  » ~by gum. 
Uh Franz Biberkopf quietly shoved his body in the grey-green soldier's 
A coat through the crowd, little women buying vegetables, cheese, and 
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Jus herring from the push-carts. Somebody was hawking onions, 
a People do what they can. Have children at home, hungry mouths, 
af bird beaks, clap open, clap shut, clap open, clap shut, shut, open, shut, 
open, shut. 
Franz walked faster, stamped around the corner. That’s its, fresh air. 
Before the big show windows he walked more quietly. What do shoes — 
cost now ? Patent leather shoes, dance slippers, must look tip top, on the 
foot, how about a nice lil’ girl, with dance slippers on. That dumbell Lissa- 
_rek, the Bohemian, the old fellow with the big nostrils out there in Tegel, — 
gothis wife, or whatever she pretended to be, to bring hima pair of nice 
silk socks every three weeks, a pair of new ones and a pair of old ones, 
Makes me giggle. And if she had to steal them, he was bound to have — 
them. Once they caught him with the socks on his dirty legs, what a fool, 
and now he pipes his legs and gets all worked up looking at them, till his 
ears are red, the fellow makes me giggle. Furniture on the instalment — 
plan. Kitchen furniture in twelve monthly instalments. . 
Biberkopf continued walking in a happy mood . Only here and there ~ 
was he obliged to look at the pavement. He examined his steps and the © 
nice firm asphalt. But then his glance slipped with a jerk up the house-_ 
fronts, examined then, made sure they were standing still and did not 
stir, although really a house like that has lots of windows and could easily — 
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bend forward. That might get onto the roofs, carry the roofs along withit; 
they can shake. They might begin to shake, to rock, to jolt. The roofs could 
slide down, obliquely like sand,:like a hat dropping from a head. Why, 
they’re all, yes, all of them, standing obliquely over theroof-tree, along -_ 
the whole row. But they’re nailed down fast, strong beams below and  _ 
then the roofing, the tar. Firm stands and true, the watch the watch on _ 
the Rhine. Good Morning, Franz Biberkopf, here we walk erect, chest 
out, back straight, old boy, along the Brunnenstrasse. God has mercy 
on all men, we are German citizens, just like the prison director said. _ 

A man witha leather cap anda flabby white face, scratched a little boil 
on his chin with his index finger, his lower lip hanging out the while. 
Another man with a broad back and baggy pants-bottom stood leaning 
beside him; they barricaded the way. Franz walked around them. The 
one with the leather cap poked into his right ear. 

He noticed with satisfaction that all men were quietly walking along 
the street, the drivers were unloading, the authorities worried about 
the houses, there comes a call like thunder’s roll, well then, we can walk | 
here, too. A poster kiosk at the corner , on yellow paper there stood — 
in black latin letters: ‘‘ Have you lived on the beautiful Rhine. ” Z 
““ The King of the Center Weights ”. Five men stood in a little circle 
on the asphalt, swung hammers, split the asphalt, the one in the green — 
woolen jacket we know, that’s sure, he’s working alright, we can do that _ 
too, later on maybe, you hold it tight with the right hand, liftit up, grasp 
it ; then bang, down with it. That’s us, the working men, the proletariat. 
Right high, left swing, go to it, right high, left swing, go to it. Danger. 
Building Site. Stralau Asphalt Company. pat ilk 

He was walking leisurely along the rattling trolley-line, look out, 
don’t get off while the car is in motion! Wait! Till the cars stops. The _ 
cop regulates the traffic, a letter-carrier wants to get across quickly. ‘I’m 
not in a hurry, just want to go to the Jews. They'll still be there. What 
a lot of dirt you get on your boots, but then they weren’t shined anyhow, ° 
for whose going to shine them, that Schmidt woman perhaps, she doesn’t 
do anything (spider webs on the ceiling, sour heart burn, he sucked his ec 
palate, turned his head towards the window panes: Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Vulcanizing, Bobbed Hair Shop, Water Waves, against a blue back- | 
ground, Pixavon, refined tar product.) Wonder if stout Lina could 
polish his boots ? Now he had already aquired a speedier tempo. ~ 

That crook Lueders, the woman’s letter, I’ll box you a knife in the guts. 
OLORDOLORD, man, leave that alone, we'll take care of ourselves, 
you bums, we wont do anybody dirt, we’ve already done time in Tegel 
Well now: Custom tailoring, gents’ furnishings, that first, then in the 
second place, mounting rims on carriage wheels, automobile accessories, = == 
important, too, for quick riding, but not too fast. ch 

Right leg, left leg, right leg, left leg, marching slowly in step,nopush- 
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ing, Miss. With me: Cop and a crowd. What’s that ? Make haste and yous 
get laced. Hoohoohooo, hoohoohooo, the roosters crow. Franz was happy, s 
the faces all looked nicer. 

Joyously he meditated on the street. A cold wind was blowing, mixed, 
according to the houses, with warm cellar smells, native and Southern 
fruits, gasoline. Asphalt doesn’t smell in winter. 

At the Jews’ Franz sat on the sofa for a whole hour. They talked, he 
talked, he was wondering, they were wondering a whole long hour. 
What was he wondering about, sitting on the sofa, while they were talk- 
ing and he was talking ? That he was sitting here and talking and they 
were talking, and above all he was wondering at himself. Why was he 
wondering at himself ? He knew and noticed it himself, he established 
it as a registrar does a mathematical error. He established something in 
his mind. 

It was decided ; he was wondering at the decision which he had arrived 
at. This decision said, while he looked into their faces, smiled, questioned, 
answered: Franz Biberkopf, they may say what they please, they've 
got the preacher’s outfit, but they’re not preachers, it’s a caftan ; they're 
from Galicia, near Lemberg, they’re clever, but they won't tell me any- 
thing. I’m sitting here on the sofa and I won’t do business with them. 
I've already done what I can. 

The last time he had been here he had sat with one of them on the carpet 
below. Git, skidoo, I’d like to try it. But not today, that’s all over. We 
sit here nailed on our bottoms and look at the ole Jews. 

Man can’t give anymore, he’s not a machine. The eleventh command- 
ment says : Don’t let ’em bluff you. A nice place, these guys have, simple, 
in bad taste, and no show. They won’t knock Franz flat with that. Franz 
can hold his own. That’s over with. To bed, to bed, if you've got one, 
or if you haven’t, you must all go to bed, to bed. We won't work any 
longer. The old boy’s gone on a strike. When the pump gets stuck in the 
sand you can work on the old thing as much as you want. Franz gets 
a retiring allowance without pension, How’s that, he thought maliciously, 
and looked down the edge of the sofa. Retiring allowance without pension, 

«* And when a man has the strength you have, a strong fellow like you, 
he should thank his Creator, What can happen to him ? Does he have 
to drink ? If he isn’t doing this, he’s doing that. Goes to the public market, 
stands in front of the shops, stands around the station : what do you think — 
one of those fellows took from me the other day when I came back from 
Landsberg, I was away one day, and what do you think he took from me ? 
Just guess, Nachum, a man as big as that door, a Goliath, God save me. 
Fifty pfennig. Yes sir, fifty pfennig. I’m telling you, fifty pfennig. For a 
small trunk from here to that corner. I didn’t want to carry it myself, it 
was Schabbes. To think that fellow took fifty pfennig from me. But I gave 
him a look. Well, you could also — I know something for you. Isn’t there 
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in great excitement, then blew aregular death rattle through his nose. _ 
The other one purred, streamed delight, smiled sardonically behind — 
him and clicked with his nails : ‘* Yep. ” ‘ Great. You don’t say so. ” 
“ Everything that family touches is gold. Goldis not the word. GOLD.” 
The red-haired fellow wandered around, then sat down by the window, 
deeply moved. What he saw going on outside filled him with contempt, 
two men in their shirt sleeves were washing a wagon, an old wagon. One 
of them had his galluses hanging down, they dragged along two pails of. 
water, the court-yard was streaming with water. With a meditative look, 
dreaming of gold, he contemplated Franz : “‘ What do you think of that ?”’ 
What can he say, he’s a poor, half-crazy fellow, what does such a poor — 
devil understand about Feitel’s money in Czernowitz ? he wouldn’t let 
that one clean his shoes. Franz answered his look. Good morning, Prea- 
cher, the trolleys keep tinkling along forever, but we know what that — 
means, aman can give only so much. They’re not working anymore, and if 
all the snow burns up, we won’t lift a finger, we’ll make ourselves scarce. 

The serpent had rustled down from the tree. Thou art cursed above 
all cattle, upon thy belly shalt thou go and dust shalt thou eat all the days 
of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee and thy wife. In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children, Eve. Adam, cursed is the ground for thy 
sake, thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field. . 

We won't work anymore, no use, and if all the snow burns up, we 
won't lift a finger. 

It was the iron crow-bar which Franz Biberkopf held in his hands, 


something or other. Hesitatingly he had sneaked in, he had been dis- 
charged from Tegel prison a few months before, he had been riding 


in the trolley, sh-sh-sh-along the streets, before the houses, the roofs: 
slipping by, he had eaten with the Jews. He got up, let’s move on, [| es: 


went to see Minna that time, what’s keeping me here, let’s go see Minna, 


let’s look at everything accurately and just the way it was. ‘ 


Off he went. He trailed up and down before Minna’s house. Lil’, 6 


Mary sat upon a stone, all alone, on a stone. What do I care about 
her. He snooped around the house. Let her be happy with her old 
man. Sauerkraut with beets, they drove me away, if mother had only 
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cooked meat, I would have stayed alway. The cats here don’t stink Hany 
different from other places. Lil’ rabbit beat it, yes, like the sausage 
in the press. Am I going to stand around here with the blues looking at 
the house. And the whole bunch hollering cock-a-doodle-do. 

Cock-a-doodle-do. Cock-a-doodle-do. Thus spake Menelaos. And with- 
out meaning to, he made Telemach’s heart so heavy that the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and he was obliged to draw his purple mantle 
with both hands firmly before his eyes. 

In the meanwhile Princess Helena strolled from out the women’s 
quarters, like unto a goodess in beauty. 

Cock-a-doodle-do. There are many kinds of chickens. But if anyone 
asks me on my honor and conscience, which I like best I answer freely 
and frankly : Broiled chickens. Pheasants, too, belong to the gallinaceous 
birds, and in Brehm’s Animal Life it says: The little dwarf moor-hen 
differs from the little prairie-hen, apart from its smaller size, through 
the fact that both sexes in spring wear an almost identical coat. Explorers 
in Asta know also the Monial or Monal, which is called by the scientists 
glossy pheasant. It is difficult to give a description of the splendor of its 
coloring. One hears its call, a long plaintive note in the woods at all 
hours of the day, most frequently before day-break and toward evening, — 

But all this takes place very far away between Sikkam, and Bhutan 
in India, and is a rather sterile bit of library knowledge for Berlin. 


* 
* * 


And they all have the same breath, and men have no 
more than beasts. 


Cattle Market Movements : Pigs 11543, Beef 2016, Calves 1920, Mut- 
ton 4450. 

But what is this man doing with the nice little calf ? He leads it in 
alone by a rope, this is a giant hall in which the bulls roar ; now he takes 
the little animal to a bench. There are many benches side by side, next 
to each one there is a wooden club. He lifts the delicate little calf with 
both arms, puts it on the bench, it does not protest as he lays it down 
Then he grasps the animal from beneath, takes hold of one hindleg with 
his left hand so the animal can’t kick. He has already grabbed the rope 
with which he led the animal in, and he ties it firmly to the wall 
The animal is patient and still, now it is lying here, it does not know what 
is going to happen, it is lying uncomfortably on the wood, it bumps its 
head against a stick and does not know what itis : but it is the end of the 
club which is standing on the ground and with which it will soon receiv 
a blow. That will be its last encounter with this world. And sure enough 
the man, the simple old man, who stands there all alone, a gentle old m a 
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with a soft voice — he talks to the animal — takes the butt-end, lifts age ee 
lightly, it does not require very much strength for such a delicate creature, __ ae 
and gives the gentle animal a blow in the neck. Quite calmly, in the same ara 
way in which he had brought the animal here and said : now lie stil he: Sea 
gives it a blow in the neck, without anger, without great excitement. __ 2 a 
but also without melancholy, no, that’s the way it is, you’re a good ani- eS 
mal, you know, of course, that’s the way it has to be. ; ae 
And the little calf: prr-prr, quite quite stiff and rigid, its little legs yee 
stretched out. The black velvety eyes of the little calf grow suddenly very : 


big, stand still, are edged with white, now they turn towards the side. 
The man knows all about that, well, that’s the way animals look, but we 
still have lots to do today, we must be getting on, and he looks under — 
the little calf on the bench, his knife is lying there, with his foot he pushes 
into place the receptacle for the blood. Then zzing, the knife is drawn 
straight across the neck, through the throat, through all the cartilage, 
the air escapes, the muscles are slashed sidewise, the head is entirely 
severed, then clatters downward towards the bench. The blood spurts, 
a dark, red, thick bubbling liquid. Well, that’s over with. But he 
keeps on cutting calmly and more deeply, his peaceful expression un- 
changed, he seeks and gropes in the depths with his knife, pushes through 
between two vertebrae, it is a very young soft tissue. Then he takes his 
hand off the animal, the knife rattles onto the bench. He wipes his hands 
in a pail and goes away. ; 

And now the animal lies alone, wretchedly, on its side, just the way 
he tied it. Everywhere in the hall there is a gay noise, people are working, 
dragging things around, calling to each other. The chopped off head 
hangs down frighteningly onto the skin, between the two table legs, 
covered with blood and saliva. The tongue, thick-blue, is squeezed be- — 
tween the teeth. And terribly, terribly, the animal rattles and groans on 
the bench. The head trembles on the skin. The body on the bench becomes 
convulsive. The legs palpitate, jerk, childishly thin, knotty legs. But the 
eyes are quite fixed, blind. They are dead eyes. This is a dead animal. 

The peaceful old man stands by a pillar with his little black note-book, 
looks across at the bench and writes down figures. These are expensive 
times, difficult to calculate, hard to keep going, what with the competition. 


Translated from the German 
by EuGENE JOLAS. 
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ey | by V. F. Calverton 


4 _ At first we thought we would seat ourselves on the lower deck 
of the ferry, but the sight of autos parked so near us and the 
noise of the stamping feet of a horse not far behind, made us 
decide to ascend to the upper deck. A swift breeze beat upon the 
river. 

‘‘ This is the first time I’ve crossed the Hudson in many a 
month, ’’ Sam said, ruffling his coat collar about his neck .** One- 
very often gets a curious sense of movement in New York without — 
moving at all. You live your whole life in a radius of a mile or ~ 
two, and you never seem to realize it ”. 

« It’s the sight of moving masses that creates the deception ”, 
I said, nodding to Sam to move closer to the water. 

I was more interested in watching the reflection of the many 
lights upon the river than in continuing the conversation, At 
moments the lights seemed to live in the river, as if they were 
a part of its under-glow and had no existence beyond it. | can 
never think of waters at dark without imagining them alive with 
numerous pin-points of light. There was a handful of people on 
. deck, but I scarcely noticed them at all. They scattered themselves — 
. about as so many shadows aslant the deck. The night was too 
much upon me with its silence for me to be more than dimly aware 
we of their presence. : 
As the ferry started to pull out of the harbor, Sam and I lit” 
cigarettes and seated ourselves at the stern of the boat. The wind 
grew stronger as we entered the river. A girl stood at the edge 
of the deck, her hair flying in the wind, her head bent slightly, 
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looking citywards. The moon was full upon her 
indifferently alone, half leaning against the rail. The cigarette- 
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ash of a man sitting beside us blew into the face of a fat, old woman, > 


who burst out into a temper over it. 


‘* You can’t smoke on this boat, mister, don’t you know that ? 
she cried in a voice that was almost ridiculously shrill. The man > 


wanted to apologize, but she continued grumbling in such a loud, 
annoying tone that he had no chance to finish his sentence. 
Sam and I nudged each other and turned our heads away to 


conceal amusement at the whole argument. The old lady would © 


not keep quiet, but the man had now forced himself to be heard. 
The fracas was on in earnest. 

The girl at the railing had raised her right leg to the deckbench, 
and was looking toward the opposite shore with an intentness 


that seemed poetic. I was struck now as I had not been before by 


the amazing beauty of her hair as it swept above and behind her 
head. Her body in contrast to her hair was uncannily taut 
in its posture. It was almost statuesque in its stillness as it leaned 
there in quiet grace against the rail. 


“ They’re going to come to blows if they don’t shut up soon”, - 


Sam said, to me, nodding his head toward the angry pair beside 
us. I had practically forgotten their presence, and had not even 
heard their voices, once my attention had been caught by the 
girl. I turned toward them now with a feeling of bitter contempt. 
I felt as if the sound of their voices might destroy the rapturous 
mood of the girl at the rail. 

Then a curious thing happened — which is the only reason for 


this being written at all. My eyes were not entirely sure of what 
they saw. A mist came before them almost unawares which under | 


ordinary conditions would have blinded them, but at this moment 
gave them double sight. It was as if they saw, recognized, and 
understood what my brain for a second, perhaps an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second, refused to register or admit. A figure suddenly 
rose full and entire upon the bench. It rose clear and straight. 
as a dial and yet it seemed to move more like a vapor than a form. 
I saw it rise higher and higher, stretch itself like a bird on wing, 
lean to the wind, struggle for a footing, — all this I saw, and yet 


without it signifying anything more definite to me than a figure ~ 


in motion, it might have been on canvas or against the background 
of my imagination. An unaccountable paralysis must have over- 
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come me which I cannot explain to the present moment. A paralysis _ 
in those centres which separate sight from realization. 

It must all have occurred in the brief span of a second, this 
indecision of recognition, this failure of conjunction between 
visual and mental focus. I was alone too in the sight at that moment, 
The other passengers were either watching the quarelling pair, 
and laughing at them, or in other parts of the boat. Even Sam 
was looking elsewhere at the second. 

Suddenly my voice broke from me in a queer hollow monotone 
that was as strange and subtly ominous in its intonation as in 
what it said. 

‘That woman’s going to commit suicide, Sam’”’, it said in a 
way that indicated that it was still somewhat uncertain of its 
own declaration. 

Once the words were across my lips, however, a quick change 
came over me. At that second I was released from the terrible 
compulsion which had victimized my emotions. The shadowiness 
of the vision was gone. Everything was suddenly clear and unmis- 
takable. I should save her. I should do it... at once... I should 
not sit still... I should scream... and yet I could do nothing all 
through that second... something within me held me like a lock... 
if she wanted to die, why should I, why should anyone prevent 
her..., it was her lifé, not mine... it was her destiny ... she was 
gorgeous now, footloose in the wind... there she was about to 
go... Why didn’t she fall... she was upon the air... the bench had 
receded... the wind quickened into a gust... higher... there... it 
was like a slow-moving cinema... every gesture took a minute... 
a scream... feet had already rushed by me... the noise of many 
voices... the smell of a crowd... I was amidst it... what had happen- 
ed... here I was part of the scene... I was holding one of her arms 
in mine... she was pulling against me with a superhuman fury... 

“Let me go... let me go... I want to die. Oh please don’t stop 
me please “ 

«* Come, come, I said, brushing back her hair, “ don’t cry so. 
Everything will be all right soon ” 

I wished I could blast that crowd from her sight. At that moment 
I would have shoved her into the river myself if I could — to 
save her from herself. She seemed so to belong to the river and 
the moon. 
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THE ONLY BIRD THAT SANG 


The church mice had been bombed out of Albert 
The corporal under the gas ring 

Said he would get out for good this time 

If the roquefort didn’t sit still on the plate 
Instead of bruising its bottom green on the table. 
For the French it was the way it ought to be 
The roquefort but the corporal had a sore throat 
And it had been raining all day 


They have planted a flower 

Under the rose-trees at Albert 

Pneumonia cool as edelweiss 

The last thing blooming into a song for him 

Singing to him like a mama 

This century the war that came whistling 

The deep-throated the springtime the only 
bird that sang 


After forty-eight hours of marriage with the elements 
The corporal took out the roquefort 

He had brought with him as company 

It was winging in his pocket like a humming-bird 

In Amiens he felt it out saying soit sage to it 

In Albert he saw the gangrene on it was eating closer 
And closer to the bone 


Spring came 

Without pulpit-flowers 

Or boiling tubs of sassafras 

A long time 

Since spring had come in a new way 
The cannons bucked like goats 
Along the edge of it 

The veins broke wide and flowered 
The corporal at Albert 

Fell into decay 
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In reponse to the bird’s clarion 

There came the highest qualities of gentlemen 

The girls (all ladies) nursing their way through it 
The towns were proud the trains the sky the liners 
Staterooms wharves the skyline proud 

The army proud to wear them strong as hyacinths 
The surgeons happy and proud 

The wings of aeroplanes and proud the sheets 

The pillows bedpans congressmen the subways proud 
The president the frigidaire turned proud 

We are proud of our girls who are over there. 


Oh Leda how did the swan fly in hospitals 
How from the rushes did the wings lift 

The iron mirror of the lake 

Churned to a wheel from indolence to anger 
The small black budding spring 

Pressed close between the breasts 


The corporal died happy to have had 

A flower nourished by his nine red yards 

Of clogged intestines planted where he fell 
Others were put seven hundred at a time 
Under a truck-load of small rock and gravel 
In the way that any group 

Could be disposed of without a loss to history 
Beyond beauty of line squandered and wiped out 
Tied still beneath grey wire wreaths with 
Petits anges au ciel volez volez pour nous 
Written in celluloid 


I remember them 

With Christmas trees 

With lolly-pops 

Eating their soup quietly 

Out of the sides of their spoons 

They made life a meal of 

Young chopsuey fresh roots and tendrils 
Of peaches burning 

And of lemon-ice 


The corporal died knowing that if Debs 
Had been president there'd be a german general 
In every maiden lady’s bed 
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Contented to masturbate the lady mules 

In spare time 

Talking of wart not as it was to him 

A burden which in honor he could not put down 


There will be more sons 
More husbands fathers 
To breed for another springtime 
To stamp for another season of hallelujah 
Not the pruning and the sobbing of ring-doves 
In the willows soft with repining 
Now we are stricken with peace 
We are stricken with peace 
We are stricken 
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A FAIRY TALE 
by Harold Rosenberg 


Because I am a child | like to hear stories. But I am a contemporary _ 
child. Only what is real, what is truthful, intrigues me. I care nothing 
for ardour and action; it is the unveiling of a soul that I seek. My 
princess is the libido, my witch environment, my dragon a complex 
and my knight analysis. 

I do not like to read books. It is like coupling with a corpse. Ina — 
book it is so far and no farther. With me the excitement in a story 
lies in getting just so much more than it was intended I should have; 
another little movement, a tremor, a breath. Ah! to have someone 
before me with his uncertain countenance and nervous fingers, confi- — 
ding with a quiver of his lips amid hesitations that he tortures himself 
to overcome, something that he has done, some hidden desire, some 
dark fulfillment. This is my notion of real amusement for a child, I 
vibrate slowly in a curious semi-soporific ecstasy — I am inebriate 
behind the calm scientific-looking mask with which I encourage the 
speaker to continue and continue. With gesture and remark I play 
upon him -— deeper and deeper I compel him to lead me, until the 
tale is told and my passion exhausted. 

It will be seen from this that I have truly a child’s love for stories — 
stories in the modern mode. In me it is even stronger than in most 
children. I wheedle my friends, relatives, in fact almost anyone with 
whom I happen to find myself for a few moments, into betraying to 
me their most private realizations, their most shamefaced encounters. 
I use the most ingenious and highly-developed devices, I disdain neither 
the inquisitorial, the forensic nor the psychanalytical. I lie. I pretend 
to the bashful that in candor he will find new pride; to the timid, 
that to hide nothing is bravery. I could disclose to you — but I never 
remember these adventures, my pleasure in them is immediate and — 
anaesthetic — but if I did remember, I could disclose to you why 
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Gwendolyn prefers bananas to lollypops tho’ her brother Sammy, of 
the same heredity, mind you, does not. To me alone Lucilius confessed, 
and I assure you against his will, what he did with the decapitated 
Swan and the bruised canteloupe. Little Harold Ruback, generally 
as secretive as a rat, is as naked before me as a bride in a bath tub. 
- I am a sink of memoirs, a sewer of reminiscences ; for lam a pervert, 
an addict to the drug of storytelling. My nerves are on edge, my throat 
choked and dry, if for one short day I do not- receive my quota. 
Who can say what will become of me when I grow up! 

When an emergency arises I go to the law courts. Here there are 
several disadvantages. For one thing it is not I who am being addressed ; 
I am taking my benefits at second hand. Altho’ this is a species of 
eavesdropping and on this account contains an individual tastiness, 
it hurts me to concede that the speaker is independent of me and could 
dispense with me altogether. To use the expression of a certain up-to- 
date science, there is no rapport between us. And, worst of all, they 
do not permit me personally to interrogate the witnesses. How much 
is lost by this omission! I sit there atremble with excitement as 
some tremendous possibility reveals itself... One question, and the 
cover will be lifted from the whole situation and there it will lie steaming 
on its chafing-dish ready to be relished. That question is on my lips. 
I am starting from my seat... I shall burst... But I must keep silent 
and wait and aspire — Will the chance be accepted ? Will the poten- 
tialities be realized ? If such an opportunity is relinquished I writhe 
in anguish, bitterness chokes me, tears drench my cheeks, and there 
have been many occasions when my sighs and groans have caused me 
to be regarded with unwholesome misunderstanding by courtroom 
amateurs. 

Also, as you already know, it is part of the dream of listening to act 
upon the confessor. At the beginning I used to do this automatically, 
even in public, but after I had several times been ejected from the 
room and judges had sent notes complaining of me to my father J 
learned to restrain myself. But from this you will understand the 
inadequacy of the law. When I grow up I shall become a lawyer. 

One day, having been compelled to quit the criminal court because 
the lady whose son I had pretended to be in order to get in turned 
out to be the prosecutrix in a suit for breach of promise, I made my 
way across the street to the Magistrate’s Court. Since it has no juris- 
diction to sentence a man to death or to grant long prison sentences, 
this tribunal is properly disdained even by the authorities. It is on the 
second floor of a shabby structure that must have been built at least 
80 years ago. For me this mean session-hall is a last resort. I go there 
only when I am in a fever of suppression. It is an outlet comparable 
to certain earlier, banal, but now obsolete practices in another direction. 
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Somehow, too, I felt that there was already a suspicion about me in 


the room, so I quickly concealed myself behind a newspaper... 

A moment later, from the left side, four ruffians entered the railing 
before the judge’s dais. My experience with the law immediately in- 
formed me that the ruffian on the extreme left, who had stepped back | 
a bit from the rest, was a detective while the other three were the accused. 
The clerk called the name of the case and looked about expectantly 
for the accuser. The charge was larceny. A young man arose not far 
from where I sat and flew to the witness stand. In response to a pre- 
monition I lowered my newspaper an inch and a half. 3 

— Name ? — demanded the gloomy clerk. 

— Laren Belise, 

Sweet flower of thought closing petal after petal, unifying its splendor, © 
folding in its satin arms about itself and standing forth at last, a vision — 
clear in its regal-pure nudity, alone and virgin — a name! 

— Address ? 

— ...West 60th Street — The number eluded me. 

— Occupation ? 

— Designer. 

It seemed that a faint perfume lurked in Laren and leaped out to 
envelop his words as they danced away from him. He had mobile, 
lively, red lips. About his closely shaven chin there was a hazy blueness. 

Hirsute virility... — I commenced to conjecture. 

— Well, what happened ? — asked the judge. 

I had anticipated crudity but this miserable lack of technique em- 
barrassed me. What if it had been I who had been so uncouth in the 


presence of an expert such as I am! I blushed. 


— It was in my apartment, sir. I was expecting a guest, tho’ I was 
not certain whether he would come for he was already quite late. The 


lights were dimmed ; I was lying down. Suddenly someone knocke¢ 
on the door. J thrust on my dressing gown and ran to open it. Instead 


of my friend these two men entered — He indicated two of the ruffians. 
— What then ? — the judge urged him on, 
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— They said they were recommended to me. 

— Recommended ? What for ? 

— I didn’t know your honor. It was their word. They said recom- 
mended. 

— Go on. 

— Well, they mentioned a name to me, sir, but I didn’t recognize 
it. Then they sat down and began to speak in a way I did not like. I 
grew very anxious about them. I have many valuable things in my 
rooms, sir, and many objects of art. Besides my friend might arrive 
and what would he think. Of course, if there had been only one of them— 

— Yes, what if there had been only one ? — the judge rapped out 
with fierce sarcasm. I myself had not been regarding the manner of 
Laren Belise more closely than had the perspicacious law-giver. 

— I'd have put him out. I’d have smashed his face if he had dared 
to speak to me that way. 

At this one of the ruffians choked indecorously with egotistic laughter. 
He rattled and rasped, terminating by jerking his right thumb sideways 
in the direction of the witness-stand and bursting out — He! In this 
way he demonstrated how preposterous it would be to believe that 
Laren could smash his face. 

This was very exciting. I was bobbing up and down in my seat and 
a beer-mug next to me was already beginning to nudge me to be still. 

— Yes, yes, I know — said His Honor wearily — Get down to the 
larceny. 

— Wretch — I shrieked — we shail lose everything. 

Fortunately no one heard me or who knows what might have happen- 
ed. A moment later it occurred to me that the judge was being far 
more merciful to Laren Belise than I should have been. However, this 
realization did not cause me to be crestfallen. An artist has privileges 
that jurists lack. 

— I asked them to go — continued Laren — Not too directly per- 
haps... one cannot be rude. I even suggested that perhaps another 
time — having in mind, of course, never to admit them again. They 
evaded my intimations and as I grew more agitated one even pretended 
to comfort me. 

— Bah! — said the judge. Perhaps he was clearing his throat. 

— Just then there was another knock. Certain that it was my friend 
I would have leaped for the door. But shame withheld me. I could not 
bear to have him find me in such company. I kept very quiet and the 
fellow near me put his hand on my shoulder as tho’ to restrain me. 
To my surprise, however, the other one went to the door and opened 
it. A man entered who was a stranger to me... that one over there. — 
He indicated the third ruffian. 

— He came up to me and declared that he was a detective. He 
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demanded $50. I refused and asked him why I should give him the 
money. — You know what for, — he said, or you'll go to jail. — I had 
the sum with me and he took it. Then the three of them left together 
and I knew that I had been cheated. 
— You were afraid of being arrested ? asked the judge. 
— Good ! —I whispered, tho’ I hada more poignant question dancing — 
on my tongue. I immediately forgave him for everything. : 
Laren Belise was very, very uncomfortable. 
— No, it was not that. It was merely that I was in their power, 
They were three to one, I was anxious to be rid of them. B 
—— But when you turned over the money, — | insinuated craftily, 
— you did not know they were in league. You thought that one was 
an officer of the law. 
Confound it! No one paid the slightest attention to what was in 
my mind. 
— Ts that all ? — demanded the fortunate one, he who could ques- 
tion and insist on being answered. q 
— When they had gone | noticed that several things were missing... | 
a few rings, a decorative paper-weight, other small objects, easily 
abductible. : 
Laren spoke sadly and hopelessly. He recited his losses as tho’ he 
were daring one to deny that he had the right to protest against mis- 
fortune. And yet I was certain that he was aware that he would receive ~ 
no redress. He seemed an intelligent young man but his position had 
made him morose. He had known before coming that the courtroom 
would be hostile soil for him but his pride — I read this in his demeanor 
— had commanded him to this second defeat and humiliation because 
he did not believe that he deserved them. Being a child, I felt sure 
that he was a victim and pitied him deeply. Besides, had I not observed 
him and heard his story ? I was grateful to him for having satisfied” 
my lust. 
__ A few evenings ago I saw them in a restaurant uptown and called 
a policeman, — he concluded and left the chair. 
— What have you got to say ? — the magistrate tarned to the 
three ruffians. 
— We don’t know nothing about it — answered one. 
— Dismissed — decided the tribunal — lack of evidence. 
The cause was lost. That instant the court pronounced Laren an out- 
law who must erect his own defenses against the world. Yet, as he left 
the railing and commenced to float towards the door, Laren looked 
self-satisfied for having paid his debt to himself, for having compelled 
a recognition of himself, even an adverse recognition, a label as am 


irrational, a minus sign or an X. 
Midway along the aisle, near the wall, the three ruffians and the fou 
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caught up with him. One lurched towards him with a threatening fist 
and would have struck him but the detective interposed. 

— Not in here — he muttered — wait till you get him outside. 

The magistrate and the attendants found work to do so as to assure 
themselves that they saw nothing. 

Being a child, I flung away my newspaper and flew to the door. 
Outside, Laren Belise was standing with his back against the closed 
door while at the head of the stairs, in the opposite corner of the small 
hall, the three ruffians were loitering in wait. The detective had conven- 
iently disappeared. All four knew very well that an attendant would 
soon be along and put them all out. And once in the street, Laren in 
their hands, the ruffians would avenge (a) heterosexuality, particularly 
its male adherents; (b) the disturbance occasioned their sensitive 
natures by being arrested ; (c) the prevarications of Belise as to how 
they had come to be in his apartment ; (d) his grace and manner of 
speech ; (e) his temerity in daring to intimate to the judge that he 
would have smashed one of their faces ; (f) his use of the word ‘smash’ 
in such a sentence, this constituting a solecism in underworld rhetoric ; 
(g) his escape in the courtroom and the fact that he was now vainly 
procrastinating his merited punishment and causing annoyance by 
dawdling in the hali; (h) his existence. 

What lover of tales has not sympathy for their heroes : hatred for 
their villains ? Dreamily, I stepped myself into the last pages of the 
romance. 

— Come with me — I said softly — it will be all right. 

He looked at me nervously but perhaps the red polka dots of my 
cravat reassured him ; for he left the precarious haven of the courtroom 
door and accompanied me. I elbowed the ruffians roughly as we passed 
them. But since it was quite warm, and since I have enormous respect 
for the law and its sanctuaries, I did not fall upon them and compel 
them to return to Laren his money and objets d’art. 
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by Pauline G. Schindler 
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while in europe poets and litterateurs are concerned with the develop- 
ment of the word, for the sake of reaching with it realities so far impal- 
____ pable, here on the western coast of the americas there flowers a poet who 
___ has passed almost completely through the word, as though it were trans- 
? Fe es parent, as though the medium of the word presented after all no impedi- 
ment to ultimate arrival. 
robinson jeffers, separate from cities and the human herd, solitg 
in the granite tower he himself has lifted stone on stone from the sea’s 
_ edge at its feet, and which looks to the sea its back to the land, — regards 
_ the universe with a steady regard. . 
the concern of this man, it is evident, is to achieve a transcending 
awareness, a superhuman recognition of what is, a oneness of being with 
_ the ultimate real, he is a man burningly waiting, i 
* a dark mountain with an eye in its cliff, a coal-black stallion 
eyed with one burning eye in the mid-brow. ;’ 


| i, in this newest book (1) he begins to pierce through. 


** we have found an opening, a 
we have hewn in the stone and mortar 
a wild straight gateway, 

slit eyes in the mask... 

entered the mountain. 


we are fire and have found an opening. ” 


(1) Dear judas ; Horace Liveright, New York publisher, december 1029, 
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jeffers has moved through and beyond the tragic terror which marks 
his earlier works, — roan stallion, cawdor, the tower beyond tragedy. 
These betrayed his horror of the race turned incestuously inward upon 


itself, the serpent swallowing the tail of the serpent, the too-close huddling 
of the human herd. 


“ee 


the hopeless prostration of the earth 
under men’s hands and their minds, se 

the beautiful places killed like rabbits to make a city, | 

the spreading fungus, the slime-threads “ite 

and spores; my own coast’s obscene future... . 4 


Seldom availing himself of irony to anaesthetize against the anguish, 
he turns from the horror. Ms 


yet now he lengthens the focal line, he alters his magnitudes. 


66 i remember the farther 


future, and the last man dying 

without succession under the confident eyes of the stars. 

it was only a moment’s accident, 

the race that plagued us; the world resumes the old lonely immortal 
splendor ; from here i can even 
perceive that the snuffed candle had something... a fantastic virtue, 
a faint and unshapely pathos... 

so death will flatter them at last; what, even the bald ape’s by-shot 
was moderately admirable ? ” 


with the agony of a man and the ecstasy of a god, jeffers repudiates the 
race, making a vaster affirmation. His short poem “ hooded night ”’ utters 
it : : 


“ at night, toward dawn, all the lights of the shore have died, 
and a wind moves. moves in the dark 
the sleeping power of the ocean, no more beastlike than manlike, 
not to be compared ; itself and itself. 
its breath blown shoreward huddles the world with a fog; no stars 
dance in heaven; no ship’s light glances. 
i see the heavy granite bodies of the rocks of the headland, 
that were ancient here before egypt had pyramids, 
bulk on the gray of the sky, and beyond them the jets of 
young trees 
i planted the year of the versailles peace, 
but here is the final unridiculous peace. before the first man 
here were the stones, the ocean, the cypresses, 
and the pallid region in the stone-rough dome of fog where the moon 
falls on the west. here is reality. 
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the other is a spectral episode : after the inquisitive animal’s 
amusements are quiet; the dark glory .”’ 


there is nothing, except the tragedies of the ancient greeks, with which 
to compare the longer poems of jeffers. He is a major poet who has trans- 
cended the word, the form, and his own time. He will not play with super- 
ficial beauty ; his lines ring hard, spare, masculine, uncompromising. In 
the long poem of the new book, he wrings from a human episode of mean- 
est squalor, a superb and blazing beauty. He combines the antitheses of 
cruelty and pity ; intensity and negation ; detachment and an utter com- 
passion. 

solitary in his contemplation, unattatched to any civilization, jeffers 
in his tower of granite on the far edge of a continent, watches the constel- 
lations pass, pierces the fire-studded egg of heaven. 
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Pierre Audard 


NOIR POUR NOIR 


A Vsevolov Ivanov 


Des feux rouges qui s’écartent 

des éventails posés sur les fleurs 
Vimpossible silence 

et la nuit troublée dégaine des poignards 


La téte prise dans les mains 
le visage bralé par les arbres et le souvenir 
les doigts prisonniers du feu 


Les dents de la danse font mal 

Bec noir de la danse 

bec noir du silence 
Pour la mort qui marche en croisant les bras 
les talons brilés 


Et quand les drapeaux chavirent 

et quand Jes oiseaux tombent 4 faux au travers de la nuit 
soudain un hurlement fou dans le vent 

un immense cri de bronze dans le vent 

pour que les étoiles se rejoignent avec un baiser de verre 


Andre Delons 


GIORGIO DI CHIRICO 

S’il fallait renverser les tétes, s’il fallait incliner les guitares jusqu’au 
bord des perles de la Cité Immobile, s’il fallait, en touchant les colonnes 
hatailleuses du silence qu’elles s’écrasent jusqu’é mourir, il n’y aurait plus 
de trésors au fond des mers, il n’y aurait plus ce sifflement éternel de la 
douleur qui retombe en armes aux portes de la Cité d’Attente, et les fruits 
blancs plus pales que le mépris chercheraient leurs couronnes invisibles. 
S’il fallait dresser les tables en face du désert, soulever le cristal blessé au 
sang des routes toujours seules, et prendre, entre deux plis d’attente et de 
Morsure, la voie diagonale traversée par la peur, qui s’ouvre aux environs 
‘de la mort, dans nos tétes. 
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THE WATCHER | 


by Edgar Calmer 


We drove through the Virginia fields, these two young friends 
of mine and J, watching the sun bear westward and downward 
beyond the farther hills. The little car jogged easily. I felt very 
content and I had put cities out of my mind for a while. My two — 
friends, the girl and the boy. chatted as I drove and looked into 
the sunset with searching implacable eyes. 

I thought as I sat at the wheel: I need a few days here in the 
quiet ; this will be a good rest for me. 

It was, in fact, the superb fall which takes this country with © 
a prodigality of color. The fields had been harvested and had — 
a final look. So far as one could see there was the dark, ordered — 
land stretched flat under the sky. Cool air blew steadily in my | 
face through the car window. § 

Moreover I was delighted to have returned to find everything 
as it had always been, as I had known it for years. My two friends, 
laughing and talking beside me, were a part of this quaint, placid 
scheme. Such evenings as I would spend with them and with other 
gentle people were a pleasant thought to me. a 

Covertly, like a fond but careful older brother, I watched them — 
both as the little car climbed the long incline to reach the plateau. 
Here, as below, the receding land rode westward with the sunset. 
Shocks of corn husks pierced the light, standing solidly in rows 
like wigwams. In the evening of faded colors, this scene behind 
her, the girl’s blond head was charming. The boy, dark-eyed and 
attentive, smiled readily as she spoke. They had been telling me, 
a littie before, that they were glad to see me back after a year; 
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or old, as the car pushed along the road. Ra mes 
It was in this moment, curious for me, that I slowed down — 
the car and stopped it, almost abruptly as if I had reached a pau- 
sing place assigned beforehand. There was that silence, intimate 
and strange, which stands over people who halt suddenly in a quiet 
lane, no longer speaking. The boy and the girl stepped into the ak 
road and I had the impression that they, like me, had been awaiting 
the place. ior ate a; 
Unexpectedly, I sat in the car and watched them as they walked Ca 
into the field. Their bodies were profiled in the deep light, faintly = 
enigmatic as they swung, hand in hand, among the big stacks 
of husks. Once or twice they called clearly to me, and I thought 
of going to join them. But I was drowsy, happy; I was content 
at last and I was home; I heard them coming back toward theta) 
car then. on Wei 
The sun dropped out at the same moment. The whole plain 
fell in darkness. In the car I started up as if I had been asleep,.)')).), 
looking about me quickly and shivering in a sudden gust of wind. 
I called out and heard nothing ; I ran alarmed into the field. ak 
I suppose I stayed there for almost half an hour, calling and 
wandering in the dark, waiting for the answer that did not come. 
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HOTEL IN RUE MOUFFETARD 


In the crowsnest of this house 
with the white dead albatross moon 
spankering the breeze we in the crowsnest 


all salty Paris with golden fish playing 
beneath us seven mainsheets of story 
and banister rigging of oak circling 


at night coming up timbered stairs 
noting the cracks and the bellying walls 
and bow high climbing in the darkness 


Im a ships captain in ocean 
where an old barky dips brinily 
spying where the white whale of the moon is spouting 


and below me the seas billowed with chambers 
winded by chimneys twelve months I am sailing 
this water. Advance green hills and a wherry. 


He says this is a tower this sevenstoried hotel 
a tower. you are the last last in the tower 
write last men of the tower. these stairs 

look at them oak three centuries age the walls 
leaning bellied with child of swiveleyed chambers 
so old hieroglyphic the plaster and hundreds 
ascending descending. soon they 

(this hey every moment is said meaningly 
they ‘they’ they said /hey is all of us) 

they will knock down this hotel and you 

are the last of the livers up in the tower 

the tower roof. 
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POEM 
To E. J 


The language of the roar 

And the red ring of seduction 

and the flash of rubies in the brain 

and the thunderous words for nightmares 
and the sea chained 

and the sun encouraged 

and the blood made modified 

and every word 

sowed 

to pregnancy. 


How : 

Here was a man to say 
bright is the night 

and black the day 

and all between hell’s forges 
and gnats in the way... 
Caution we’ve had till knuckles go white 
and the heart beats slow 
We die. 

And woe 

goes cloudily over the world 
were lightnings were 

like a lake like a slough 
and old women bending 
and filling their craws 
With dead fish. 

Damn caution 

Kill deceit 

and bury the wiles of lads 
and lads polynitical minded 
in deepest hell. 

Beat upon the anvil 
Storms for Rubezs 
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said he 
and I am prime | 
I am prime : ! 
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Man With Burden. 


PAUL KLEE 


Art, New-York). 


PAUL KLEE: Head in the Landcape. (Gal. Flechtheim. Berlin). 
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THE SIMPLICITY 
OF DISORDER © 


by William Carlos Williams 
eee 


] 


Ring, ring, ring, ring! There’s no end to the ringing of the damned. 
The bell rings to announce the illness of someone else. It rings today inti- 
mately in the warm house. That’s your bread and butter. 

Is the doctor in ? (It used to ring.) What is it ? (Out of the bedroom 
window.) My child has swallowed a mouse. — Tell him to swallow a cat 
then. Bam! This is the second paragraph of the second chapter of some 
writing on the Influenza Epidemic in the region of New York City, January 
11, 1929. In the distance the buildings fail. The bluewhite searchlight-flare 
wheels over to the west every three minutes. Count. One. 

The things — one thing I disliked about your book was that you said 
that sex is beautiful. Did I ? I thought I had said the opposite. No, you 
said it somewhere. 

She looked at me so queerly, so intently. 

In this house you have to get up out of bed to get well. You can’t 
stay in bed with that man around. Why I believe if he was going to my 
funeral he'd say to the hearse driver, Shake it up, I’ve got to get back to 
the office. 

Touch it off. She tummy, tummy (count ’em) a delightful animal. Ode 
to a misty star. 

And day comes in round the edges of the drawn shades staining the 
fluted curtains green and gray. January of squirrels’ nests and the light 
returning. In the exposed tops of oaks the squirrels build — have built 
their round nests of leaves. At seven the sun is not yet up — from the night 
clubs —- but his breath — his stain empurples. The stairs creak, The sliding 
doors rumble. The thermometer also is at seven. 


(1) These fragmente have been extracted from ‘‘ January : A Novelette ” which is to 
appear in New-York soon.. 
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Her nude pinkness and familiar sex in the icy air — just for a moment. _ 
And my own icy hands. And the bugle rests upright on its bell. - . 

This is Mrs. Gladis, will you come down this morning, I’ve got two or 
three children sick. Trrrrrihg. Can you make a call this morning ? I guess 
the half of the house is dying again, And the cat boxes the piece of crum- 
pled paper over the floor. 

Look out you don’t get that twig in your eye. To direct, sanctify and 
govern. Not too often. A pink carnation. A sheaf of ferns. Two timeless 
daffodils. Two orange daisies. And three tilted, salmon-red and yellow, 
tulip cups. She stopped, holding her coat close and blinked her eyes — not 
knowing what else to do Sunday. 

You see, dear, I pretend to be frivolous as a way of being courageous 
—as a sort of self defense — but such is human nature — I’m hurt when 
you seem to believe it. Then, you must see, too, how J am always set to 
detect the slightest indication in your look or manner that you are getting 
tired of my friendship — and I try to have a sort of quick “* get-away ”’ 
ready. I'd hate to be “ hard to get rid of *» — and I'd never ** die on your 
door-step ”. And yet I know that your moods are variable, so I don’t 
want to be too sensitive. Kind of complicated — isn’t it ? 

I know it was all nonsense to blow off the other day — that was just 
nerves. I’m all right now. Don’t believe a word I say about stunning men 
(with beards or without) or any of the nonsense I pull. Don’t ever believe 
anything at all but my sincerity. I know my affection means something to 
you — I’ve seen it in your face — I know it when we are talking, together. 

Yes, they are here. I couldn’t imagine who had left them. T’ll keep them 
for you in my desk. 

I think these days when there is so little to believe in — when the old 
loyalties — God, country, and the hope of Heayen — aren't very real, 
we are more dependent than we should be on our friends. The only thing 
left to believe in —- someone who seems beautiful. 

You like to write about love — “* sweet love " — but what is it? I 
don’t know. I only know I care about you — and what happens to you. 
I shall for a good many years — perhaps always. 

So believe in me, dear. It’s the only thing I’ve ever asked of you. 

Photographed feeding two she-goats with bulging udders in a Mary 
world. A smell of paint in the hospital. The color of dogs on a gray mor- 
ning, minus their shadows. They seem shadows — silently running they 
stop before the slow, sinister advance of a greater dog, they cower and’ 
retreat. He selects one to sniff. Looking back the other draws away. Go 
tell the milkmen to wait a minute, the doctor is here. He’s getting so big 
now I have to put him in a pen. I just got a packing box (lined with white 
oilcloth). 

These (in the snow) are the prints of the small birds’ feet. 

And nothing — opens the doors, inserts the key, presses the starting 
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pedal, adjusts the throttle and the choker and backs out, downhill. Sees 
the barberry goutes. Seize the steering wheel and turn it sharply to the 
left, the lilac twigs — that have lost prestige through the loss of plumage 
— scrape the left front fender sharply. 

The tall red grass has lost its feathers too, bare stalks now, sharpened 
by the difficulty with the cold and the wind. The grape vines like rusty 
wire. The green hedge by the green signal light. 

I don’t know what Id do if I had six. I’d be in an asylum or the electric 
chair. I’d kill °em. She Regained. A short novel. Write going. Look to 
steer. Her ways, serious, alert, WINNING. The wooly back of a little 
trotting dog, his breath (her breath) standing out before him (her). The 
breath flittering from the other end of the cars. And now at eleven the 
sun is warming the air. 

This house of red sandstone blocks has stood since 1797. The river is 
frozen over-night. The sumac clusters, snow caught in the berry red, are 
stiffly curled since summer. In the gutgers, snow — a double pennant blue 
and white. And the heated air — over the car radiator the heated air dan- 
ces. Dances. 

In the house into which he had entered from the cold he saw a picture 
of Autumn, a running stream, the yellow leaves. This surprised him — in 
January. And another picture nearby was an old man in a beard photo- 
graphed before the needles of a pine tree. But what has all this to do with 
general ideas if it is not the essence. Time presses. 

I’m going to get undressed and get into bed and read awhile — if you 
don’t mind my being in your private sanctum. A quick look, all that has 
been strangled off. The poem “ Paterson ’’ must be finished. These are his 
thoughts. 

Keep up your courage. Get through with this awful drive. There’s no 
way out just now — unless you quit entirely — which seems hardly pos- 
sible for the moment. It will end soon (in a few years) and then you must 
write day and night — or as you please forever after. I'll be thinking of 
you and wishing I could be near you. 

The firemen — unlike the cops — have six silver buttons three each 
_ side down the slit at the back and bottom of their coats — of which the 
lining, as they walk, shows red. 

This is the essence of literature. And the concrete replica of the Pallazzo 
Vecchio cupid in the frozen fountain hugs still his dolphin. It was damned 
clever, making a diagnosis like that and saving a baby’s life, worth more 
than any poem, J think. But I'll do anything you say — anything, only 
make up your mind. 

Why ? 

Doctrinaire formula-worship — that is our real enemy. The rustle of 

her book is in his ear. 
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II 
A Beautiful Idea. 


It has the same effect — the epidemic — as clear thought. It is like the 
modern advent of an old category supplanting a stalemate of information. 
A world of irrelevancies in the doing of one thing. But the intense haste is 
raised, wholly unforeseen, to a higher power : the birth of a female baby 
(colored) under a mustard colored ceiling, by a cracked wall, to a turkey 
wishbone, in the shivering cold. 

This morning, eh, will you stop in to see Mamie Jefferson, eh, she’s 
having pains, eh, quite often. 

And they have added a new brick front to the old brick house, coming 
out to the sidewalk edge for a store. Writing should be like that, like the 
world, a criticism of ideas ; a thought implied in trees, the storm grown 
vocal : One thing supplanting all things — the flu, summing all virtues. A 
lardy head — new bricks joined to the old — the corner of the street in a 
wind that’s driven them all indoors. 

Take the Surrealists, take Soupault’s, Les Derniéres Nuits de Paris, 
take — You think I take no interest in you ? It is not so. 1 avoid your eye 
merely to avoid interruption. Gladly, were I able, would I serve you and 
listen to you talk of your sore toe. But, unless I apply myself to the minute 
— my life escapes me. You must pardon me. I love you as I hope that 
you will notice by all that I have done to make you comfortable. Talk is 
the most precious thing in the world. I know that and I will find a way to 
secure it for you also but my interest in writing is so violent an acid that 
with the other work, I must pare my life to the point of silence — though 
I hope surliness may never intervene — in order to get to the paper. — 
Take the work of Eric de Haulleville, in Transition : Well, take it. 

Want alone is what makes poverty tolerable, impressing unity and se- 
riousness. And the old, aged, seventy-five year old woman ; all she does is 
pray that she be taken. What makes you shake like that, grandma ive 
don’t know. The pain catches her. Thus the effect of poverty that makes it 
tolerable. 

So the Surrealists. So the enlivening scurry. So the injected birth of a 
black child breaking the simplicity to a patient — to the five bare eyes. 

Language is in its January. How shall I say it ? The Surrealists are 
French. It appears to be to them to kneck off every accretion from the 
stones of composition. To them it is a way to realize the classical excellen- 
ces of language, so that it becomes writing again, and not an adjunct to 
science, philosophy and religion — is to make the words into sentences 
that will have a fantastic reality which is false. 

By this the falseness of the piecemeal (when language is subservient to 
the sale of old clothes and ideas and the formulas for the synthetic manu- 
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facture of rubber) i is made apparent and the asia of an old iar 
that will liberate all ands and thes is — as you shall see. 

Did the Academicians but know it, it is the Surrealists who have inven- 
ted the living defense of literature, that will supplant science ; and it is 
they who betray their trust by allowing the language to be enslaved by its 
enemies ; the philosophers and the venders of manure and all who cry 
their wares in the street and put up signs : House for sale. 

Language, which is the hope of man, is by this enslaved, forced, raped, 
made a whore by the idea venders. It has always angered me that other 
classes of men write their books in words which they betray. How can a 
philospher, who is not an artist, write philosophy in words ? All he writes 
is a lie. 

Surrealism does not lie. It is the single truth. It is an epidemic. It is. 
It is just words. 

But it is French. It is their invention : one. That language is in constant 
revolution, constantly being covered, merded, stolen, slimed. Theirs. 

It is in the kind that we should see it. In that diversity of the mind which 
is excellence, like a tree — one single tree it — french — it is Surrealism. 
It is of that kind which is the actual. 

There rested her bum. The heat lingers. In the moment of admiration, 
she leaned back her head and he saw up her left nostril a THING, entan- 
gled in hairs. Oh, wipe out the stain. The memory lingers on. A delicate 
false balance. We see too much. 

Theirs is a simplicity of phrase emphasizing the elusive reality of words. 
Mine is — hanging my coat in the closet in pink pants. 

Take the enormous Joyce brandishing his classic symbols. Nothing 
could be further from Paris. Yet it is the one thing. And I’ll say this for 
myself that in spite of obvious defects of learning I have never known dif- 
ferently. 

Never known differently. It is this which, in all, is the one that from the 
viewpoint of intelligence criticises religion as bad writing. Which is to 
state that Shakespeare, were he to be read aright, would have an identical 
relation to a pair of shoes — in the mind — that on paper distinguished 
his plays from a press dispatch. 

This is the alphabet qwertyuiopaedfghjklzxcvbnm. 
The extraordinary thing 1 is that no one has yet taken the trouble to write 
it out fully. And what is a beautiful woman ? 

She is one. 

Over and over again, she is one. 

Look at her bare feet. You will see the effects of wearing shoes — unless 
she be used to going barefoot. Sometimes the toe nails will be round, some- 
times square and at others long. At the ankle the foot is joined to the leg. 
From here to the knee is usually sixteen inches. The knee is important. Let 
us describe the thigh of a beautiful woman. Most literature is now silent. 
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The physiognomy of the joint between the torso and the thighs is as 

various as the faces of dogs. In literature the necessity for a constant 
freshness of praise — of words that will have a fresh distinction of cut, of 
tint, of texture — must be felt as one feels instantly a direlection in the 
selection of covers for this joint. Other than that —- The corner of the 
street became, not indifference, but a cold stone-edged place of the winds. 

So all things enter into the singleness of the moment and the moment 
partakes of the diversity of all things. And so starting, stopping, alighting, 
climbing, sitting — a singleness lights the crocheted edge of the heavy 
white sheets in the houses of the Umbrian peasants in Lyndhurst. n. j. 
And so it makes her also one, combining them all in her composite neces- 
sity, doing all honor — as Joyce by one means honors Surrealism and 
the others, him. 

So she-building of all excellence is, in her single body, beautiful ; 
enforcing the mind by imperfections to a height. Born again, Venus from 
the confused sea. Summing all the virtues. Single. Excellence.: Female. 

What happened last night ? I must never go to sleep before you again. 

Who shall say differently ? Edison who invented the electric bulb — 
of which I have two in this room — is still alive. And in self defense — Jo. 
No, I mean. Where I am and what I am, under the time that I am. Who 
shall say differently ? 


Ill 
Conversation as Design 


By this singleness do you, my cear, become actually my wife. 

By design do you become bright, purely what you are (and visible), not 
to bear me a message — but as a wife you carry me the freshness of all 
women. There is no necessity for witty fingers. The solidity of the pure 
lends itself by pure design in which you are accomplished. 

That would be a writing. 

What’s that ? 

In which the conversation was actual to the extent that it would be pure 
design. 

How ? 

Till death do us part. 

Do you like it ? 

It is the one thing I admire in his drawings — since there is nothing 
else. 

When writing is not witty it is dull. 

Take a guitar. 

Nonsense. 

Really. I wish I could believe that. 

You are copying. 
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_ Always. 


But that’s not original nor is it design. 

Purely. 

Purely what ? 

Conversation of which there is none in novels and the news. 

Oh, yes, there is. 

Oh, no, there is not. It is something else. To be conversation, it must 
have only the effect of itself, not on him to whom it has a special meaning 
but as a dog or a store window — 

For this we must be alone. 

It must have no other purpose than the roundness and the color and the 
repetition of grapes in a bunch, such grapes as those of Juan Gris which are 
related more to a ship at sea than to the human tongue. As they are. 

As you by becoming pure design have become real. In the singleness of 
this epidemic which is like the singleness of Juan Gris ? 

You are copied after all wives and all women but by the papers or a 
novel no one could possibly guess it. And just because the lack has never 
been described means nothing in the sense of it, or the uncertainty. 

It takes writing such as unrelated passing on the street to rescue us for a 
design that alone affords conversation. Do you see ? 

What’s your husband’s job ? 

Let’s see, what shall I say ? he just drives cars. 

He can’t even vomit in the spittoon. It came from him from the front, 
from the sides, from the back. He didn’t know what he was doing. Just 
like I don’t know what is doing in Paris. 

There is no conversation in marriage as there is none in a novel for it is 
all sold first. 

What is pure in marriage unless it be the actual ? And what is actual 
if it rely on wit merely to outwit ? In that surely there is no wit. Not even 
a cyclamen for the window. 

By all means give him an enema and I'll be there as soon as I can. 

And so you become actual. 

I can’t see that. It seems to me I become a copy 

Exactly, and so purely yourself, real. I really think I’d better examine 
you. 

Come on, thrill of a lifetime. 

Suddenly within fifteen minutes, everywhere in the town and in the 
whole section, a light drizzle fell upon the packed snow of the streets 
making the roads impossible, that’s what I mean. Cars were caught 
everywhere without chains — by the swiftness. All were alike affected. It 
was as if at a signal the cars had been al! deprived of their brakes. 

Where is there any serious conversation in a novel ? — except descrip- 
tions or nonsense that is not read — knowing ; for that comparable to a 
discussion with an intelligent parent over the inevitability of *‘ a mastoid ” 
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in an only son, where the streptococcus capsulatus has been found in t 
ear in pure culture. — ) 

Since in a novel conversation is not actual (as you are) and never can 
be — but a pale reflection never can be real, as conversation or design. 

But conversation in a novel can be pure design. 

Yes, if it doesn’t have to tell a story. That would be difficult : a novel 
that is pure design — like the paintings of Juan Gris. 

That’s what I like about the best writing of McNutt. It is actual. Thucy- 
dides. Remind the boy. 

The trouble was that she was run down. You see, they made her an 


angel just before Christmas and she did quite a little running round in her 


bare feet and she’s not used to that. 

But the thing is that the actual sentences of conversation simply do not 
exist in literature — and can never do so; Since they have doffed their 
actuality : One thing, they could eat regularly. 

Save in relation to a new interest. 

There is damned little else to say : I regret the necessity of — forgotten 


_what I was going to say. 


But in the very room. What could I do ? He wouldn’t say anything but 
that he respected every hair on my head. He sat there in my room and said 
that. That he said sitting in the very room of the hotel. He pays no atten- 
tion to me. Everything that you can imagine has long since taken place 
between a man and a woman. 

The sparkles of red and yellow light in the wet ink of his script as he 
made notes rapidly delighted him. 

If you don’t be a husky around here, she said swinging her ten year old 
son over on his back, you don’t get nowhere. 

Eliot’s Tivoli Underwear, he read on a tag sticking up over the edge of 
the boy’s trousers. I do a little peddling, fruits and vegetables, two days a 
week, But there’s too many in it. It’s a shame what the working man has 
to put up with, you can’t save nothing. 

Why do you write ? 


For relaxation, relief. To have nothing in my head, — to freshen my eye — 


by that till I see, smell, know and can reason and be. 
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MEMORATIF . 


Je les vois toutes ces demeures ; Be 
illusoires 
ou j’ai reposé tant de fois 
Ces portes, ces vantaux qui claquaient 4 la vie 
disjointes et gringantes comme des machoires 
et ces murs aux lézardes de chair 
_ d’ou descendaient des araignées immenses 
dans le soir. 


Les journées, les journées humides et chaudes 
s’enflaient et s’envolaient comme des ballons 
dans le bétail des sanglots 
_ dans les hurlements des boxeurs tordus dans leur sang 
le jour de cette féte des journées perdues 


Trainer dans la poussiére des éclats de voix 

toutes ces prunelles grises ou voltigent les mouches 
Trainer ses pas usés 

dans les villes pavoisées 

et boire a la santé 

_ des hommes autour de moi 


_ Une chaude cantharide 
- aux alentours de midi 
_ buvait le sang des rosées 
_ dans le pale cimetiére 
_ Le silence a dévoré mes larmes 
J’avais peur de mourir avant mes beaux espoirs 
Je me cherchais entre les hommes 
marchant parmi la foule 
le long de cette mer qui s’ouvre comme un ventre maternel 
aux sillons des navires hagards dans la nuit. 
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ECHOES 


by Jennings Rice 


A middle-aged man was sitting in a room before an open fire, gazing 
abstractedly into the fire, poking the fire, turning his eyes from the 
fire to a cat that lay, wet and bedraggled, on the hearth. ; 

The room was his, the fire was his, the atmosphere, compact of 
loneliness and cloistered security, that brooded there, it was his — the 
cat was not. An interloper it was, at best a visitor. This man did not 
like cats ; had not liked them for long years, and for years still longer 
back had felt a queer shuddering pain at the sight of one. Yet afew 
minutes ago he had found this cat mewing in the rain on his doorstep; __ 
and prompted by pity, combined with some other more obscure moti- 
vation, had taken it in. Why ? That was the question his relentless, 
tortuous mind that never would accept anything without dissecting, 
analyzing, labeling it — that was the question his mind must now 
be answering. 

Aimlessly he poked the fire. Aimlessly his thoughts wandered back 
to remembered things... 

This was an anniversary, the twentieth anniversary. Perhaps that 
was why he had let the cat in. Everything must end sometime and 
twenty years was a long time. It was the same kind of cat too, 
only this one was but half-grown, a half-grown yellow cat with tiger 
stripes. Full-grown, that one was, huge, sinisterly sinuous and easy , 
moving... 

His mind wove a pictured tapestry from the vivid threads of memory. 

First there was a tree, a spreading maple tree it was, with red flaming 
leaves. Next came the garden, an ancient still garden, where one might 
hear echoes innumerable, but where new-born sounds seemed strangely — 
attenuated, divorced from life, creeping furtively through the stillness 
in search of life. A stone wall surrounded the garden and the mystery 
of it, ran close beside the tree, beside the table and two chairs that — 
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‘sat under the tree. On top of this wall were placed at intervals as or- 
_ naments stone balls about a foot in diameter. Near the table and against 
the wall stood a bench. 

Two people were seated at the table. One of them he recognized as 
himself, the Roger Achim that had been. The other was a middle- 
aged woman. They were talking. 

About this woman seemed to cling some shreds of beauty as shreds 
of clothing will cling to a corpse. Her eyes, big and black even now, 
though sunken, must once have been beautiful. Her skin must have 
been beautiful. It was smooth and transparent, all but the hands. 
They were curiously wrinkled, covered with millions of tiny wrinkles. 
They had shrunken visibly and the skin had wrinkled over them — 
the hands of an old woman. Yet her face was not old, only devoid of 
the hope and fear that men and women live for. 

There was a stillness about her as she sat there. She was still like 
the old garden, holding herself within herself. When she spoke there was 
no movement to accompany the dry, metallic sound of the words. Even 
her lips scarcely moved. Her eyes remained fixed, not intently but still 
unblinkingly, on the eyes of Roger Achim. They might have been ironi- 

cal, they might have been merely blank. She seemed to look at him 
from a great way off. 

So they sat there: he restless, impatient, feeling the one subject 

_ they might discuss hover about them, hang there between them like a 
spider on the end of his silken thread, yet sensing an intangible ant- 
_agonism in this woman which made it impossible to approach ; she re- 
mote, impenetrable. And all the while about them fell one by one red fla- 
Ming leaves. They fell on the table, on the open book that lay there, on 
‘ the bowl of fruit, on their laps ; each of them fell, red and flaming, yet 
not quite so red and flaming as it had been on the tree. There was a 
continuous faint rustling high above, as though these leaves, having 
already gossiped too long, made a last supreme effort to whisper their 
"secret that had never yet been told and fluttered silently to the ground 
instead, victims of their own loquacity, each a brightly colored travesty 
of death. 
She said : “ It’s a droll thing that leaves should die, just as they be- 
come debutantes. » See We 
_ Roger said : “ But I didn’t come here today to talk about death. ” 
“No, ” she said, “ I suppose not. The fancy just occurred to me, 
seeing all these leaves falling in their first bright dresses. ’’ With her 
curiously wrinkled hand she picked up a leaf from the table, spun it 
lowly by the stem, looked a moment at it, then back at him. “ We might 
even philosophize about it, draw sentimental or edifying morals from 
t — but I won’t. Perhaps you could ? ” 
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“No, ” he said, trying to restrain his impatience, to maintain a 
light tone, ‘‘ no, I’m afraid not. I’m not in a mood for moralizing. a 

«« What a pity, with such an opportunity ! If only I were a moralist |” 

She continued to look at him, twirling the leaf for a moment longer, — 
then letting it drop from her fingers, which instantly resumed their dry — 
immobility. The silence that followed was welcome after such conversa- — 
tion as she had permitted. His eyes wandered over the garden to the © 
low, rambling building in the distance, farther still to the purple hills , 
behind it, to the hazy autum sky, anywhere to escape for a moment ; 
those ambiguous black eyes that stared at him. 

The woman he knew was mocking him, subly mocking him with ~ 
those black eyes that bored through her still face. Why she mocked him, 
he did not know. But that was always her attitude when they were alone 
together. Derisively she stood off there in the distance, like a symbol of — 
death, mocking him ; patiently she stood there, offin the distance, seem- — 
ing to know with some everlasting certainty that there was no occa- — 
sion for hurry because he could not escape her, not any more than he . 
could escape death. So she waited there with folded hands and mocked | 
him. 
“*§o long had this continued, he was accustomed to it; he had learned ~ 
to expect nothing more from the mother of Alice Sutherland. Yet all — 
the while there remained something sinisterly waiting about her, some 
threat that was felt rather than believed in. And all the while she mocked ~ 
him subtly, off there in the distance. é 

But this afternoon there was a difference. The menace of her seemed 
to have come nearer, though she continued to hold herself remote. It 4 
was intensified by the stillness, multiplied by the multiplying leaves, — 
He sensed it as an animal senses danger, by instinct. He felt like an ani- ~ 
mal pursued. He hated this woman, his pursuer. If Alice would only — 
appear, he thought, it would be all right. Relations would resume their — 
normal status. It was already past the time he was supposed to see her, 
though perhaps he had arrived a little early. 

The woman was talking again... : 

This was an unusual thing in itself. It was not their custom to talk — 
casually with one another. So far as he knew, it was not her custom to_ 
talk casually with anyone. Their conversations hitherto, if they might ; 
be called such, had consisted of politely formal greetings, of dutiful — 
questions on his part, on hers of dry ambiguous answers, answers that — 
often seemed to contain a hidden malice. 3 

But her subject was still more unusual. She was speaking of that pecu-— 
liar strain of criminality that ran through certain prominent Italian 
families during the Renaissance. How the topic had come up, he was 

not sure. At first his wandering mind failed to follow her on such an 
impossible tangent. Then he gathered that the book lying open on the — 
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te ble between them had something to do with it ; he saw the name Bor- 
gia in the title. 
% “ That, for example, ” her voice continued, “ is the history of a very 
_ fascinating family. Perhaps you’re familiar with it ?”’ 
Fe Only in a vague sort of way. I never went in much for that kind of 
thing. ” 
“ You ought to try it. It’s very interesting. You might find it exactly 
suited to your temperament. ”’ 
“‘ Crime, you mean ? ”’ he asked with a faint smile. 
** The history of crime, let us say, ’’ she amended. “ But to return to 
___ the subject — the Borgias were not the only ones. There were the Medicis 
_ the Sforzas, the Cencis — any number of them. All living in a particular 
country at a particular time, and all exhibiting... well, let us say uncon- 
ventional reactions to their likes and dislikes, among other things. ”’ 
She talked on, developing, it seemed some theory regarding a paral- 
lelism between great art and great crime. But whether she believed one 
grew out of the other, or that they both sprang from some mutual source, 
_ he was unable to tell. Subsconciously he knew it didn’t matter. What 
_ mattered was that she was leading up, by a curious oblique approach, to am 
_ something else, something that affected him. This something, he felt, Be 
_ might matter intensely, perhaps hideously. ‘ 
___ She was saying : “ But poisoned drinks, hired assassins and the like 5 
_ were merely a matter of routine. They are not so difficult, historically, 
to explain. They fitted in with the temper of the times. There is another 
phase of this — shall we say, psychology of crime ? —that strikes me as 
being much more mysterious. ”’ 
____ She paused, obviously for his question. He did not want to ask it. With 
_ all his soul he wanted not to ask it. He was puzzled and suspicious. The 
__ longer she talked,the more puzzled he became to know what she was leading ne 
up to. Yet involuntarily, as though hypnotized, he said : ‘*‘ What is it ?”’ b 
Suavely. she continued : ‘‘ The peculiar fondness among the families 
_ we are speaking of for blood relatives — what is commonly known as 
incestuous attraction. The thing seems to have been openly recognized, a 
_ at least tacitly accepted. Did you know, for example, that Caesar Bor- 
_ gia is reputed to have murdered his own brother because of jealousy aris- r 
_ ing from a mutual affection for their sister, Lucrezia ? ” ; 4 
But after all — ’’, he began. 


_ ** Did you know, ”’ she continued, heedless of his interruption, ‘‘ that BS 
Pope Alexander VI, the father of all three of them, also had a somewhat a 
_ more than paternal passion for the beautiful Lucrezia ? And there are ¥ 
_ plenty of other examples. ” ; a 
_ “ But after all, he broke in again, ‘“‘ the thing has always existed. a 
It exists today. Do you have any reason for thinking it was more pre- e 


valent then than now ? ” 
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* Oh, I’m quite sure of it. In fact, I have a theory —”’ oy 

But now came interruption from another source, welcome interrup- — 
tion for Roger Achim. Two people, a man and a girl to judge by their — 
voices, were coming through the garden toward them along a winding ~ 
path. While still hidden by a clump of shrubbery, he recognized the 
girl as Alice Sutherland. At that moment she and her companion came 
into sight. The tall, ruddyfaced young man, as Roger had expected, 
proved to be John Compton, a visitor in the neighborhood who, since 
meeting Alice, was prolonging his stay indefinitely . Both he and she 
were in riding costume. Both carried riding crops. 

“‘ Oh, hello, Roger, ’’ Alice called. ‘* Sorry I’m late. But Mr. Compton’s 
horse threw a shoe and held us up. You know Roger Achim ? ”’ she added 
to her companion. 

The two men nodded to each other with politely veiled antagonism. 
At least there was antagonism on Roger’s part and it seemed to him 
that he sensed it in the other. John Compton, meanwhile, had bowed 
with a little more than necessary deference to Mrs. Sutherland and now 
stood by the bench, where Alice had taken a seat, tapping the leg of his 
boot with his riding crop. 

As he saw them ranged there so close together before him, paired off 
together, as it were, in opposition to him, Roger Achim knew a moment 
of fierce jealousy. They seemed so suited to each other, so, somehow, _ 
intended for each other — the man big, vigorous, confident ; Alice 
fragile, gay, as light and bright as a flower blown in Venetian glass. Each 
was the complement of the other. To achieve perfection, each one 
needed the other ; each one could achieve it with the other. 

And yet he knew Alice loved him. In so far as her delicate, facile soul 
was capable of love, she loved him. As long as he was with her she would 
continue to love him. John Compton was prolonging his visit uselessly. 
It was only in the event that he and she were somehow divided that her 
affection, after a brief suffering, would turn easily to another. And there 
was no reason for their being divided, he had no intention of permitting 
them to be divided... 

While his thoughts wandered thus, Alice was telling of her and Comp- — 
ton’s ride, of the accident that delayed them ; but he scarcely heard 
her. She now asked : 4 

«« What were you two talking about when we came up — secrets 24 
It sounded like it, the way you broke off. ”’ 7 

Mrs. Sutherland, it seemed to him,had given a faint shrug of annoyance 
—the only spontaneous emotion he had ever seen her exhibit—when their | 
conversation was interrupted. But even if this were true— and he was not — 
sure of it — she had now recovered. She was as dryly ambiguous as ever. _ 

“« We were discussing some of the social irregularities of the old Italian — 
nobility, ” she said. ‘‘ Among other things, their carelessness. ” a 
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“ Their carelessness — ? ” John Compton said. 

“ Yes. The careless way they had of serving poisoned drinks to their 
guests. The careless way they handled their stilettos — or had them 
handled. ”’ 

“ Good Lord! ” John Compton said. ‘* What a morbid subject. Eh, 
Alice ? ” 

Alice shuddered laughingly. “ I should think so, ’’ she said. 

‘* Quite true, ”’ the older woman agreed. ‘“‘ We were very well enter- 
tained. ’’ She gave Roger Achim a blank look. “ At least, I was. ” 

Roger smiled silently and wondered what his « mile looked like to the 
others. 

‘“ But we had got beyond mere carelessness, ” she continued, “« when 
you came up. We were speaking then of their peculiarly strong attach- 
ments toward members of their own family — members of the opposite 
sex, aS a rule. ”’ 

This time John Compton was ready for her. “ Incest, ’’ he said, and 
looked uncomfortable the moment he had said it. 

“* I’ve heard it called that. What I was remarking was its prevalence 
during that particular period of history. Especially the way it seemed 
to be a characteristic of certain families. What is opposed to all laws of 
nature as we know them, apparently with these people was a natural 
thing. Had that ever occurred to you, Mr. Compton ? ” 

** Well, no — I hadn’t thought much about it. ” 

‘‘ Probably you're like Roger here — you don’t go in for that sort of 
thing. He disagreed with me. He seemed to think it was as natural today 
as it had ever been. ”’ 

“I’m inclined to agree with Mr. Achim ,’’ Compton said, “ That is, 
if you can speak of such a thing as being natural. ”’ 

“ That was not what I said, ” Roger interrupted. ‘I said it had always 
existed and it existed today, and that we had no proof that there was 
more of it at one time than another. ”’ 

** What a queer subject for a conversation ! ’’ Alice said. 

“ So it’s proof you want then, is it?’ Mrs. Sutherland said. «« Well, 
perhaps I can’t prove that, but I think I could prove my little theory I 


_ started to tell you about a while ago. ” 


She paused, shivered slightly, turned to her daughter. ‘‘ Alice, will 


4 you bring me my scarf from the house ? It’s getting chilly. I think I left 


_ it on the divan in the living room. ” 


Alice rose immediately and started toward the house. John Compton 


_ hastily joined her, offering excuses. 


“ Time for me to be getting along, I’m afraid. I’m expected for tea, ” 


he explained. 


No one made any attempt to detain him. They walked away together. 


: And again, as he saw them go, Roger was possessed by an unreasoning 
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jealousy. One thing only cheered him ; she would be back soon and: omp- 
ton would not be with her. He turned from them as they passed out of z 
sight, to find Mrs. Sutherland’s black eyes watching him. oe 
‘« Now perhaps I can explain my theory, ” she began. “ And if you | 
insist on it, why, maybe I can offer proof. ”’ a 
She paused. Roger had no recollection of having insisted on anything. — 
He merely saw that she was determined to go ahead with whatever she’ 4 
had in mind. He waited. , 
_« It’s very simple. Merely that among normal people blood relatives _ 
will be instinctively aware of their relationship, even though they have — 
no other way of knowing it. Consequently, they will not, in the common 
meaning of the term, fall in love with each other. If there’s any affection — 
between them it will be the affection of a brother and sister. How’s that 4 
for a theory ? ” 4 
Roger offered no reply. What she had said was so uncalled for, so 
palpably absurd, he was convinced she could not mean him to take it 
seriously. It was merely a step up to that something else, possibly the — 
last step. She had been playing with him ; now perhaps she was done. — 
He would not let her see how curious he was. He still waited. 
“‘ Surely, ”’ she said, ‘‘ you of all people won't disagree with that?” — 
‘‘ But why I of all people ?” he was at last surprised into asking. “ 1d _ 
never given it a thought. ” 4 
* You must be joking. ” 
‘ [’m not. I haven’t the faintest idea what you're talking about. ” 
‘* So you still demand proof ? ”’ 4 
‘‘ I'd like to have an explanation. ”’ 
‘* Well, what about yourself and Alice ? ”’ 
For Roger Achim the world suddenly became very quiet, quieter — 
than the old garden had been, quieter than he had ever imagined any- — 
thing could be, quieter and more numb. Through this strange stillness, © 
apparently from a long way off, he heard a voice that could not possibly — 
have been his voice. ig 
«* What do you mean ? ” 4 
‘‘ Why simply that anyone can see Alice is fond of you as a sister would — 
naturally be. And she had no earthly way of knowing she was your © 
father’s daughter. You haven’t told her, have you ? 1 certainly haven't. 
So doesn’t that prove my theory ?”’ = 
Roger’s right hand rested on the table. A bright red leaf fell on it~ 
and remained there, quite still. He thought: That’s the way a fallen” 
leaf would lie on a dead person. But he didn’t move his hand. = 
More leaves fell before the next word was spoken. 
Roger said : ‘‘ Why have you done this i eke 
She hesitated before she answered. ‘‘ What ?” she said. 
Roger said : ‘* You know what. ” 
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_ She looked at him a long time with eyes that had grown curiously | 
_ mild. She was like a person who had suffered and suffered, and then found 
3 ineffable relief. 
** Look at me, ”’ she said. ‘‘ I’m what your father made me. ”’ 
Roger looked at her and saw. 
** You hate my father, ”’ he said, ‘‘ even now he’s dead. You hate me. 
_ I can understand that. But how could you hate Alice so ? ” 
** Alice, ’’ she said, ‘‘ won’t suffer ; not much. She takes after him. ”’ 
Before her suddenly naked face the man lowered his eyes. He thought : 
I’m seeing too much. Nobody ought ever to see as much as I’m seeing. 
Nobody ought ever to have to see what I’m seeing... He felt nothing ; 
he was numb. 
When he looked up again Alice was coming toward him. She was 
_ coming toward him through the purple air, lighter than air, brighter, 
more finely articulated ; she was drifting toward him through the air 
and the stillness without disturbing either, disturbing them less than 
the drifting leaves,more colorful than the leaves, shedding more light than 
_ the flaming leaves could shed, gold among purple and crimson. And this, 
henceforth, was to be his sister ! 


é ** T like to’ve never found it, ’’ she said, as she handed the older woman a 
her scarf. ‘* It wasn’t on the divan. It was upstairs in the closet in your S 
P=room. ”’ % 
: *¢ T was sure I’d left it on the divan, ’’ Mrs. Sutherland murmured. 2 


Alice took again her seat on the bench against the wall, only this time 
: she was closer to the end toward the house, so that in order to see her, 
_ her mother had almost to look over her right shoulder, and so that she 
: was facing him more directly. She took off her hat and laid it on the seat 
beside her. ; 
They talked about something, he was never afterwards able to remem- 
ber what. Alice did;most of the talking. Her mother answered in her usual . 
dry, listless voice. Remarks were addressed to him and he replied me- 29 
chanically. His replies must have been intelligible, yet a moment later 
he would not have been able to repeat them. Vaguely he was aware that P 
Alice must sense some tension in the air. She was a little too gay, a La 
little too cheerful ; her laughter sounded a bit forced. But this was not 

unusual and she seemed to notice nothing strange in it. There was always yp 


a slight tension between them when her mother was present. a 
He felt that he ought to get up and leave, but the numbness that ae 
possessed him made it impossible. It seemed to him he would never be 


able to move again. Only his brain could move. It moved at dizzy speed, 
_ but always in a circle. 

. This girl seated in front of him, this girl from whom he could not tear 
his eyes away — henceforth she was to be his sister. He must treat her 
__ as a sister, think of her as such, let her see somehow, without ever telling 
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hurt, dismayed ; ; She would want explanations, explanations he could 7 
never give. Gradually she would accept it, she would forget the lover — a 
and accept the friend. Again he saw John Compton standing beside — 
her, smiling, confident ; again he saw them walking away together. Yes, — 
after a brief suffering she would turn from him and love this man. Hurt — 
by this coldness, quickly she would love this man. 

It could not be! it could not be! yet it was. The circle went around 
and around beads of delirium strung on a thread of horrible sanity. 

For some time before he was aware of it he had been looking at the 
marble ball that rested on top of the wall above her head. It seemed 
hours later before he realized there was something peculiar about this © 
ball, about its position on the wall. He studied it with forced attention. 

It was only then that he grasped what was wrong with it. The mortar 
that held it in place apparently had cracked way, and it was now 
precariously balanced on top of the wall. It was not in the middle as it 
had been before, but had rolled a few inches inward, so that it seemed 

to hang suspended, almost in air, on the very brink of the wall above her _ 
head. Ina dream he wondered whether if he thought hard enough he 
could cause it to remain in place or to roll off and crush her, whichever 
he desired. No one else was in a position to notice it. 

He ought to leap up and snatch her away, he supposed. He would do 
it if it were not for this numbness. It held him in his chair without the 
will to move. He couldn’t help it. The law of inertia was operating. Could 
he be expected to contravene physical laws ? Well, hardly. 

But here seemed to be something capable of moving. There was a 
slight scrambling, scratching sound on the outside of the wall a few 
yards beyond the balanced ball, and a moment later a huge yellow tiger-_ ; 
striped cat stood there peering down at them. Probably the law of iner- 
tia didn’t apply to cats, not to this one anyway. It was a very nhs 
cat, a pet of the family, a friend of his. 

The creature took a few tentative steps along the top of the wall 
toward them, then stopped. To reach them, it could either jump down 
to the path and come along it, or continue on the coping. But there was — 
the ball. No such huge body as that could ever pass around behind it — 
without pushing it off. 

The motionless cat stared at him with slanting, yellow eyes. He stared — 
as the cat. Why had Alice trained it so carefully to come when whistled 
to 2? Why did he remember just now that it would come if he whistled — 
to it ? Somebody began whistling, very low, very carelessly. Probably 
he was doing it. He was doing it — on account of inertia, and on account ~ 
of John Compton, and because Alice was his half sister, and then it e: 
was so silly that inertia shouldn’t apply to cats. . 
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_ The animal started along the wall again, briskly, with soft sinuous 
_ tMmovements. It reached the ball, hesitated, stopped, smelt at it, seemed 
inclined to jump down off the wall. It could not jump, it could not jump ! 
There was no power in existence to make itjump. It had to squeeze 
around that ball! Something out of him was pushing its forefeet back 
from the edge, where they had rested preparatory to jumping. 

Again it sidled up to the ball, began to edge around. The stone sphere 
moved the smallest fraction of distance. The whistling became more 
insistent, no louder but more insistent, more compelling. 

The conversation momentarily had lapsed. There was not a sound. 

Suddenly Alice’s laugh cracked the silence into a million tinkling 
particles. ‘‘ How stupid we are to sit here like this | Roger’s so bored he’s 
whistling. ”’ 

She started up. The stone ball, chipping off a fragment of the coping, 
toppled over the edge and struck her full on the head. He saw her crum- 
ple to the bench and then to the ground. The ball rolled a few feet and 
stopped. 

Silently, or with a strangled cry, — he never knew which — Roger 
overturned his chair and was on his knees beside her. His arm slipped 
under her shoulders, lifting her. Her head fell back curiously. Already a 
few drops of blodd had collected on the gravel path where she had lain. 
Blood was beginning to mat her bright yellow hair. 

He looked up. “‘ Dead! ” he whispered. And again, “ Dead! ” 

Mrs. Sutherland was kneeling opposite him, staring at him, her face, 
but for the eyes, like a blank white page. 

** You killed her, ’’ she said. “* You whistled to the cat. ”’ 

‘“* T killed her ?’’ he shrieked. ‘‘ I killed her ? ” Actually he laughed. 
At least, it must have been a laugh; there was nothing else to call it. 
** Who stood by and watched us fall in love when she knew it was impos- 
sible ? Who gloated over my suffering when she told me it was impos- 
sible ? You killed her and me both ! You are the murderer ! ” 

They stared at each other. Her eyes wavered, fell. 

** It was the cat, ”’ she said. ‘* The cat did it.’ She turned toward him 
again and made as though to touch his arm, then drew away. “ You 
look exactly like your father, ’’ she said in a curiously softened, gentle 
voice . 

** M-e-e-0-0-w !- Meow-wow-wow! ” the cat cried from the wall 
above. 

But it was the cat on the hearth that had waked up and was crying : 
_ “* Meow | Meow-wow-wow ! ” 

The man reached stiffly over and stroked its arching back. It rubbed 
against him and cried again : “* Meow!” He got to his feet, went slowly 
into the pantry, poured some milk into a saucer and gave it to the now 

warm, dry and hungry cat. 
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_ When the sickle moon 
Shines into the street — 
Drunkards stagger towards frosted hedges — 
Who is coming ? — Death. 
Dear God. 
Protect my children’s gentle sleep. 


When the sickle moon 

Shines into the room, 

My woman sleeps on her savage hair, 

_ Cries in her dream : — O Death!... 
Dear God, 

Appease my woman’s savage sleep. 


When the sickle moon 

Shines upon my bed — 

Drunkards stagger towards frosted hedges. 
Much I should like, o Death! 

Dear God, 

Much I should like ! and have no sleep. 


WHEN THE SICKLE MOON 


Translated from the German by Theo RUTRA 


PREPARATION 
FOR ARRIVAL 


by Richard Johns 
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Climb out the hills, lay them bare of treasure ! Crumble rank sod and 
thirsty moss ; grind down the flowers, strip bark from twigs ! Walk, 
damn it, walk. Fear ! What does fear matter ? What king of man is this ? 
What if you are afraid ? What if there is no security here ? Was there 
security there ? Does it matter if the brain whirrs here, if you think 
you'll run berseck through the woods ? Were you safe in the Doctor’s 
office ? Didn’t you finger your face, try to focus your eyes on other 
faces ? Did they think you mad, consulting a Doctor, a Psychiatrist ? 
Breath deeply, here. If there is health anywhere, it is here ; right here. 

Christ, what shall I do ? I have tried lots of things !| Factory and office, 
I’ve tried them. Punching holes in belts ; one, two, three ; two-nine-one, 
two-nine-two, two-nine-three. Vaccuum-cleaners ; a door opening before 
you, a hard-faced woman, a_ soft-faced woman. ‘“ No!” Slam! 
Sometimes you got in. Examination of shirt and tie, hair-comb, trou- 
sers, the legs inside the trousers. They all looked at your trousers. 

Woman! She was the trouble. Women, they were the trouble. “ Oh, 
Frank, I shall lose you ! I can’t lose you : ’ His mother, kneeling at his 
feet, screaming. What was in heredity, anyhow ? Laura, like a sister ; 
strangely not a sister. Peace! Rest! Watch her dress, beginning with 
nothing ; watch her undress, ending-with nothing. Peace, quietude. 
An old friend, strangely not a sister. Laura, coming now ; coming to 
Maine to help him find himself. 

The Doctor! ‘ not crazy ”’ “ hysteria ’’ ‘ defense mechanisms 
‘** understanding ”’ “ life of phantasy ’’ Well, it had helped ; for a time. 
*« be brave ”’ “ face it ’’ ‘ understand it ’’ “ background ” “ ruts, easy 
to fall into ” ‘* plough under ”’ * seed over ”’ “‘ no more imbedded, no 
more constant than one’s point of view waking in the morning ” ‘‘ Go 


9 


_ anywhere!” he said. “‘ Let it be. Of course you won’t go mad. I couldn't 
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afford to send you anywhere alone if I were worried. My reputation! — 
My name ! Responsibility ? You are responsible. ’’ The release, the rene- 
wal ; belief in the man, sitting back in a chair, smoking sanely, his eyes 
twinkling. Security there ! For the moment, security ! 

Walk down the woods. Trample fears ; little fears, monstrous fears. 
Laura was coming! Would Laura mean peace ? She had waited for 
years now. Laura was thirty-five now. It wasn’t fair ! So easy to talk to 
Laura ; easy to talk to women, so easy to say anything. Easy to talk to 
Laura. Somehow, she was like Mother. She didn’t like Mother. Mother 
hated her ! Well, she was coming. Could he stay here ? Shouldn’t he go to 
Boston and see the Doctor ? 

Walk it out of you ! Relax. Ship-models ! Start a new boat this after- 
noon. Run over the last year this afternoon ; what he had told the Doc- 
tor, what the Doctor had told him. Do it now, get it over. Are you begin- 
ning to fear the Doctor ? He couldn't lie ! How could he, his position ? 
** What if I did give way, Doctor ?”’ The same questions, again and again. 
‘** You won’t! ” laconically. ‘* I count on you. ’’ Run over it now, tear 
it out, kill it, vomit it ! 

I didn’t know I was unhappy, Doctor. I had my mother ; I loved her. 
Is that a quirrel ? Squirrels eat nuts. Am Ia nut ? I loved my mother 
Doctor. I had Laura, too, Doctor. I had Laura, too. They didn’t like 
each other. That didn’t bother me. There were other women, too. I never 
saw that tree before ! Did you ever really look at a tree ? Did you ever 
actually see one, Doctor ? The women I had didn’t help. Theymade me 
feel worse, Doctor ! Once was all with any of them, once wasall. [hated 
them afterwards ! Will I get to the village ? What if Iran through town 
screaming ? I won’t think of it. It might have been so wonderful ! What 
do you call it, ‘ life of phantasy ’ ? Such pleasures in dreams, such relea- 
se. You know, Doctor! This button on my sweater; I can’t <tand it! 
And you say I can find it that way in life ? That’s too good to be true. 
Watching Laura dress, peace, peace. I mustn’t think of screaming. 
Peace ; nothing else. What if I marry her ? Nothing like my dream, 
but peace. I asked her, you know. She cried down my neck, and I doub- 
ted. But I’d said it. Mother had a heart attack. It wasn’t any imitation. 
I’ve seen her do that, peeking out of one eye to see the effect. 

I feel better. Turn back ! Laura’s train at four. Good old Laura ! Mo- 
ther ? She went blue about the mouth, Doctor. Her breathing frightened 
me. When she felt better she talked, holding my hand. She loved me; — 
so she couldn’t bear to let me go. Money ? She needed money, but not 
as much a_ she needed me. She called Laura. Laura came ; they flew 
at each other! Laura said something terrible, Doctor, It was terrible! _ 
No, I couldn’t say it. You known, Doctor ! You know what it was ? Sol — 
ran upstairs. The blue bottle then. Everything buzzed. I took oo much ~ 
and lost it. Mother’s eyes, Doctor ! She came in once, but I screamed. 
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Fe Days of rest. She watched over me, Laura. “ I love you, Frank. You’re- | 


too good to lose. ’’ Her eyes were very red ; not the Laura I trusted, coun- 
ted on. She was hot and hasty. “ You’ve got to leave your mother, 
Frank. You've got to do it! ’ She almost screamed. I’m sure she felt 
herself like Mother for the moment. She put her hand over her mouth. 
She, too, couldn’t hold out forever. She broke down. But I didn’t see 
Mother again! I couldn’t, Doctor. No need, you say ? Then you see. 
Step on it harder, shovel it under ! It’s all helping. ‘** Seeing it intelle- 
gently, with clarity, will help ; but until you are emotionally settled you 
must expect discomfort. *’ That’s what you said. Discomfort, Doctor ? 
What a word! How much it means now. It used to be a little word : 


to laugh at. 


It seemed so funny to walk the street, it wasn’t real. Dust in the eye ! 
I remember that’s what you said ; something in the mind like a_ peck of 
dust in the eye, distorting the vision. Must be dissolved, dislodged, rea- 
soned. There is no panic in the sight of the street through a watery eye. 
But I couldn’t believe the other. Oh yes, I do now, Doctor ; yes, I do, 
in a way. Not all the way ! Doing things sanely, naturally, in routine ; it 
didn’t help, Doctor. God help me, it doesn’t now ! But I’m better now, 
Doctor Oh, I should be ! These families on covers of magazines, in adver- 
tisements, they look so happy. Would I be ? Would Laura and I be ? 
She’s coming, and something's got to be done. I don’t know what, but 
something. She’s like Mother some way ; I don’t know how, but she is. 

There’s the village ! Relief ? Fight it through ; don’t take sedatives. 
That’s what you said. Doctor. Mary, at the little shop ! Id’ like her, 
just for one night. Of course I’d hate her, but just for one night. Nice ! 
Laura’s coming! God! God! She’s like Mother! But there’s peace 
sometimes. There was peace with Mother sometimes. Laura and I, and 
oil furnace, a baby, all happy. Happy like in all kinds of advertisements : 
heaters, coolers, refrigerators, medicines, laxatives, furniture, persona- 
lity-development courses, correspondence schools, things to keep air from 
coming through cracks, alarm clocks, foods, canned fruits, vegetables, 
soups, salads, fresh fruits, salad dressings, automobiles, chains, gasolines, 
cereals, cooked and uncooked, razors, shaving-creams, shaving-soaps, 


_ phonographs, records, pencils, insurance, fountain-pens, vacuum-clea- 


ners, washing-machines, bedlamps. They can’t all be wrong. Damn 
magazines ! Dam sweet, smiling faces! But they can’t all be wrong. 
It'll be easy. I'll stay here, model boats, live outdoors, healthily, walk, 
tramp, browse the woods, pick flowers, break things. Laura’ll sit and 


_ smile, she’ll walk, tramp, browse the woods, pick flowers, mend things. 


Perhaps there'll be a child. Should I marry. Doctor ? Will my child be 
sane ? Casual noddings, a deep-drawn pipe. Extrovert ! Extrovert ! 
Words, all words ; but I’ll get through. Mary, lingering, waiting, lifting 
her breast under her dress, outlining her thigh in turning. I won’t spoil 
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at me and like me. But Laura is like Mother ; she must change. ‘The bo 
_ mustn’t know that peace, that safety ! 


_ for boys ! 
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Well, here I am in town ! I feel better. When I feel better I believe you, © 
Doctor. [ll put it through. I'll make the grade. Doctor, you wouldn’t — 
lie ? Think of the sin! Laura comes at four. Laughter, talk, peace. aT 
smoke my pipe. Like you, Doctor; calmly, surely. Everything cozy. 
We'll keep it cozy. Oh, but Mary ! And there are other things. Doctor ! — 
But I won’t think of them, they aren’t anything. Just escapes! Just | 
mechanisms ! You say we never probe everything. Then why did you ~ 
start ? Damn your jargon! Damn your surety, your complacent advice! 
Have you ever felt this way, Doctor ? Damn you, you haven't! I wish — 
you would, Sir Doctor! Doctor, I didn’t mean it! I don’t mean it! I ~ 
need you! I can take the seven o’clock train and see you at five. 'm_ 
afraid to make the trip, but I can do it. Security, security | We'll make — 
the grade ; stick by! You’re a great man, Doctor. You've got a wife, — . 
you've got children ! You look at ads and people and things. You don’t — 
wince. You promise me I can ? But I didn’t tell you about some things, | P 
Doctor. I didn’t tell you about some things. Why didn’t you want me to — 
marry Laura right away ? Why didn’t you, Doctor ? I won’t think of 4 
things, other things. They’re nothing ; I couldn’t tell you very well. 
Oh, well’ get by, Laura and I, but she mustn’t be like Mother any more. 
My boy han’t have that! It’s not good for boys, is it ? It’s not good 
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DELICATE SONG 


It was a long trip back. 

White lilies waved by walls. 

The sweat from blue grapes 

Shone like glass globules. 

A wind blown straight from the harbor 
Brushed the long grass carelessly. 

I suppose we thought of the harbor 

And of how it looked with its blue water 
And its sailboats moving 


II 
But ‘even though the wind smelt of the waves 
And of the swamp grass nearer 


Our thoughts were of the road . 
Ill 


Flutes are scarcer these days 
And flutists are unskilled. 
The white lilies were by walls. 
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Emanuel Carnewali 


ALMOST A FABLE 


The sun jumped out of the lake and the Goddess of the waters pulled 
at a thousand horses of light. The Goddess ran on the lake leaving behind 
her gold coins marvelously big and bright. 

The Goddess entered children’s rooms and children’s dreams, while 
they lay on their little beds like flowers that have been cut. 

Dawn was cool in the sky and the lake was in full uniform, green and 
red. The bubbles on the crest of the waves were kisses from an angel des- 
cended on purpose from heaven. 

Children’s feet caressed the sand that was mighty around the lake. 
These little children loved the lake unconsciously as they did once in the 
times that are past. 

Thru the children’s toes the fine sand ran, like a liquid of portent and 
marvel. Children were like instruments of joy. Joy that went beyond life 
and beyond death. 

When the children went to the country they found armies of little daisies. 
Little white daisies, pure and sweet, simple and sweet, joyous and sweet. 

Destiny weights upon you, children, lika a hawk or an eagle on a little 
bird. Alas it is your fate to become old as it is everybody’s fate. And then 
you too shall die and like persons of novels one reads about you saying : 
he who wrote the book is dead and they whom he wrote about are dead too. 
For death is the eternal intruse and importunate. 

Children walked and the sun followed them slowly slowly. And at the 
end of their walk death was smiling falsely. And at the ead of their walk ' 
death awaited them. Children that are dear die too, as well as children who 
are not dear. These children I speak of are common children not special 
children of a special tale. These common children wear the smile of the world, 
for at times the world, this awful old hulk, smiles too. F 

Children run about quickly enough but death is faster than they. And it © 
seems impossible that that old God who was in the sky should allow them — 
to die. But the world is sad and the world is weary, sO weary as to allow 
children to die while the world stands by sad and wearv and it watches and — 
says nothing, afraid of fatigue, afraid of struggle, afraid of contrast and 
disturbance and change of opinion, and change of habit. 

My children (common, I repeat) never wake early enough to give us 
the spectacle of their meeting the dawn. : 

My children walked and the sun followed them slowly slowly. And their 
walk has no end it is eternal and terrible. 
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Dudley Fitts 


EVENING PRAYER 


Now I lay me down to sleep 


Of travail and the heavy laden hours 

Soft soft the sliding mist drops down 

And curls about the skeletons of things; 
Enamelled day, furred patina of night, 

A spent cat wails 

The wraiths of hidden sight: I lay me down 
To sleep. 


I pray the Lord my soul to keep 


From the ghost of me, from the long shadow 
Striking chill inward, from 

Crazy burr and posture of false me, the 

Will to be hurt, the selfloss, the lenses 
Cracked by his other hand of mine : 

From my Hell and my Fiend also, my soul 

To keep. 


If I should die before I wake — 


But there are surer things : choke it out 

Spew it out, I fear no unreal attack, 

Breast the wave, Christian : but if all your whirlpools. 

Go over my head — tell me then, There is time to renew force, 
To light my lamp again, 

To strip off this Vile beneath the Pleiades, if I should die 
Before I wake. 


I pray the Lord my soul to take 


Quietely to rest 
Motionless O soul on the rising sea of silence borne 
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Beyond the shadow of the jetty, beyond the friendly spark 
on the point, beyond the noisy rocks, the ap 

Fat seals and the bobbing lobster-spindles, far away from 
the courteseying town, the voices jabbing the air this way 
and that way, ¥ 

East always, crest into the East, humble no more with the plunge) p 
waves dashing and flashing against the dawn, ae 

New vivid strong before the wind caroling the morning for ever 3 
unfolding as iris from iris reflects the fire of the huge 
revolving sun: I pray the Lord 

My soul to take. 


; | PIECE 
i | by Charles Henri Ford 
7 


all around the edge of his throat i thought i saw something and 

_1said what are you wearing around your throat what is it anyway 
_and he said what do you mean there’s nothing around my throat 
: nothing at all and i looked closer and looking again i saw that 
there really was nothing at all around his throat or neck either 
it must have been the light i said say you must be getting blea- 
-ryeyed. 
not that it so i picked up a book any book and started reading 
-and what i read made me cry. 
let’s go for a walk he said but where ? but why not ? wait let’s 
have another drink and i poured two maybe three inches in each 
: glass i remember only the streets that were very bright and dark 

with the rain having come and gone and the streetlights high 
and close like arrested stars or possibly several moons and the 
hightsky: i remember other things now 
_ look at the people we are passing why is this girl holding her 
coat so tightly walking in shortquick steps and why does she not 
look at us this man is sallow his eyes are wide in cheeks with deep 
holes in them standing in a doorway leading straight into a flight 
of stairs with no carpet and a tenwatt bulb of electricity at the 
top looking straight ahead christ are we ghosts no one at all looks 
at us. 

_ say he touched my arm as we walked let’s dance awhile. why 
not ? even at that moment the deep sobbing of a saxophone curled 
in little ribbons like fog like little ribbons of fog around my heart 
and a banjo twanging was a homesickness forgotten a long time 


x 
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inside was dim and strips of paper on the walls with lost colors 
like eyes and alcohol. a cop stood by a desk where tickets at ten | 
cents each good for one dance were for sale talking to a blonde — 
mama who looked like mae west but of course it wasnt mae west 
for we were in new orleans and mae west was in new york Dont 
buy me but one i said raising my voice above the jazz (there 
was not much conversation going on) i dont feel much like dancing — 
but you go ahead Go ahead and dance as much as you want to © 
ill look on and 1 

looked at the girls to select a partner and noticed two dancing 
together one of which could really dance i thought and i looked 
at the men dancing and saw some in shirtsleeves and one in an 
overcoat and when the music stopped i asked her may i have 
the next dance and she said Sure. when the music started again 
she took my hat and held it on my shoulder while we 

i wanted to say something and she looked at me twice with 
a sudden lift of her head but she didnt say anything either and | 
when the dance ended i started to thank her but she had already ~ 
walked off. . 

i saw syd then and said hell i’m tired of this let’s get something to — 
drink and we walked along saint anne street or it might have 
been bourbon it was about one o’clock by then to a little place 
we both knew it had a wroughtiron balcony in front and on one 
side : in summer there were roses the color of tokay on the side 
balcony and one wall but what the hell the door was closed and > 
locked and there was no light inside so we decided to return to 
the hotel. 

on the way we met la jolie and two boys one of whose names 
i did not recall but he had wonderful hair and wore a blue workshirt 
and i thought about what bennie (the other boy) said that he 
always played the piano when it rained. they joined syd and me 
and walking with us to the hotel is this all is this all is this is this is. 

bennie knew a bootlegger we have plenty look here’s over a 
pint but he wanted some wine and called main 1843 is fra 
there ? frank we want a coupla bottles of wine this is j 

as for the others all except syd we killed the bottle we had and 
i knew i wont drink any more for a while. 

i sprawled on the bed half closed eyes half-listening to syd an 
bennie and the one with the hair (once when a girl told him yo 
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have beautiful hair he said one must have something) laughing 
at la jolie’s obscene stories. 
the bootlegger came and i looked at him and i jwasnt too drunk 
to look at him. 
they decided that on such a night and with so much to drink 
it was a dirty shame to sit in a room no i shall go to bed at once 
i said i must get up early goodbye and i wished la jolie would not 
look at me like that i closed the door and called main 1843. 
as i leaned my forehead against the windowscreen i fingered 
the stars and looked at them very closely. tonight i thought 
tonight though i am very drunk tonight i though i tonight i 
_ oh he said that’s nothing well i can get on a street i know why 
one girl... 
even a neck very sweet neck 
all right i said all right i'll look for you at two-thirty. 
1: 45 o’clock. i knew at three-thirty when a knock came that i 
_had slept the knock came at 3: 30 i saw my watch it was la jolie 
and i said god damn oh i was sick of a sudden and i substituted 
effortly goddamn for tears god damn it what do come waking 
Ie up at this time of night for i said and i could have struck 
her out of pity for us both. 
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ERROR IN NAVIGATION 


steadily we bore down 
on an entirely new person, one who could 
give vigor, much needed, except that his 
affection will be too active to be long undergone. 
your vocation weakens me, a long howl 
wraps me down about, it provides a sweated 
chaplet, elaborate torture, while escape is small. 
we embrace as meteors devise a dry 
sound. the ocean reverses itself. now we 
show a streaming bottom as we recover our course. 
fish are hunted for with guns. a shark 
above us sings in falsetto. shoulders 
exchange places with ankles, then began 
the war of friends. a leader was needed. 
reduce your riches. 
in canalizing our fluids, we 
were scorched. colorless antiquities 
fell between sparse arches. 
forgiveness went south. 
excessive breezes here form a 
vacuum in which i must 
erect any structure, provided 
it not vitiate. 
begin my guest: 
erasure of names and i could 
invent more drownings. 
anyway, he buckled into 
a deep-sea-diving outfit, stuffed 
the helmet with spiced influences, 
welded on a former plume, then 
entered the place and knocked ‘ 
love, love twice on the head. 
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Delaware Coon stretched, grunted, yawned, and pulled his long black 
leg tentatively upward until the sole of his foot rested on the under sheet 
and his husky knee poked a lump in the dirty blanket. He lay still for 
a moment and indulged in soporous scratching, allowing the early April 
sun that flooded the one window of his room to trickle through his veins. 
Then he became painfully aware of his bandaged left hand. He looked 
at the bandage, sighed as he rolled over, and got up. One more bandage 
and it would be all right. 

He dressed slowly.The tight trousers cut from brown cloth— he was fond 
of his new suit and admired himself in it — the gray silk shirt shot through 
with brown stripes, the gold and black tie, the long full-backed coat. 
And surmounting all, a jaunty derby cocked on one side of his oblong 
head. The berries ! 

Out in the street, just assuming mid-morning activities, he made his 


_ way to Gibbie’s and stood talking with several men, all dressed in like 


style, until it should be time to go to the doctor. 
“© Hello, Delaware Coon. ” 
** Hey, there...” 
seal, Delia’ 
** Whatcha know ? ” 
** You got’em. ” 
Sighs (i VFS 
“« Christine sure sang’at new piece round Jake’s las’night. ” 
«* What new piece ? ” 
“« Ain’che hear it? ” 
TENG 
“ Hell y’say. ” 
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$s Spulsit.=: 
‘““ Yaller Gal Don’t Mean a Black Man No Good. ” 
*« Sung it, eh? ” 
‘* Sung her can off. '’ The fellow who mentioned the new song essayed 
to sing ‘ Yaller gal... ” 
Gig Brooks, a little, brown fellow with red pimples all over his emaciated 
face, strutted up. “ Herman died, ” he said. 
‘** Herman ? What Herman? ” 
‘* Where you been, Delaware Coon? Jail? ” 
SAS Drank: 
** Herman Kidders. ” 
** Whasta matter? ” 
** Shot. Down Curlys pool room. ”’ 
** Woman ? ” 
* No. Snow-sniffer went crazy an’shot up the works. Gutted him 
twice. ’’ The fellow who essayed to sing: 
‘** Yaller gal got good meat. 
Jelly roll fit to eat. 
Black man offered her a dime; 
Shook her head, she ain’t got time. 
Yaller, Oh my yal — ”’ 
“ Catch the dopey ? ” 
“vehi! 
Delaware consulted the clock, strolled over to the counter. ‘ Pied- 
monts. ”’ ; 
** Where you been, jail? ”’ 
‘* Drunk. ” Then lighting a cigarette he walked casually through the 
screen doors and out into the street. 
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II 


Delaware Coon sat back in the low chair and watched the doctor mix 
a pale pink liquid with warm water. ‘“‘ Fighting again, Del? ”’ 

*“ No, I ain’t been fightin’. Some niggah leaves a broken bottle in 
the hall an’ I comes in drunk an’stumbles. Nex’morning ma han’given’me 
hell. ”’ 

‘** Nasty hand. ’’ He bathed it rather roughly and adjusted a fresh 
bandage. 

** How much, Doc? ” 

** Oh, a dollar. ’’ Delaware got up and looked down at himself embar- 
rassed. 

** Have to pay you later, Doc. Ain’t got no woman yet. ” The doctor 
frowned, shrugged and laughed. Delaware grinned. 

‘** When are you going to get a woman ? Either that or work. 


2 3 


_ J. Saunders Redding 
** Oh, soon. Tired o’these Wilmington broads. ” He glowed with remem- 
brance, his heavy lips drawn back over, large, even teeth. “ S’long, Doc. ” 
** So long, Coon ... say, don’t get any yellow woman. ” Delaware 
turned in the door. 
** Why you say’at, Doc? ” 
** You know that new song, Yaller Woman. ” They laughed. Dela- 
ware went out. 


II 


That night Delaware strolled into Mame’s. Too early for any of the 
crowd, he and Mame sat down at the dining room table and talked. 
Mame had coarse hair that grease couldn’t conquer, coarse, flat features, 
coarse hands, the voice of a Lesbian, and a hump on her shoulders. Also, 
frequent terms in Greenbank had given her a jailhouse philosophy : 
Money can do anything, therefore get money. As a result her house served 
the ladies of night as gin-dive, brothel, and general hangout. 

** Where you been, Delaware Coon, jail? ” 

** Drunk. ” 

** When you goin’to git a woman? Plenty charity hangin’round. ” 

** Soon. ’» Delaware smoked. 

** Got a new bootician — makes his own an’calls it Golden Glow. 
Niggahs sure guzzle it up. ” 

** Yeh. I guess you makes your cladual. ”’ 

“« Guess I don’t take no chances makin, it either ? ’’ Mame questioned, 
offended. 

“« Hundred bucks every two weeks buys police, tection. 

‘** Like hell. Gimma cigarette. ’’ He tossed it to her. ‘* Want a drink 
on the house? ”’ 

** Nope. ” The bell rang just as Mame’s lips formed some exclamation 


” 


of surprise. She hobbled to the door. 


_ In the group that issued through the narrow hall into the gaudy dining 
room Delaware recognized two or three faces : Gig Brooks, Delah Coving- 
ton, Casper Johnson. They crowded into the room, seven or eight of them, 
and those that knew Del greeted him boisterously. An odor of gin filled 
the place. Everybody talked at once. 
‘¢ Make yourslf at home. This is ma house. ” Mame declared. 
‘* Gawd they did play. ”’ 
«« Any Golden Glow, Mame ? Bring up a quart. Start some music. 
‘“‘ They drew up to the table and surrounded Delaware. Smoking, 


- laughing, talking. And a rather hardened, pretty yellow face looking at 


him from across the table. Delah, loud with a defiant loudness, sat next 
to him. He could smell her cheap perfume, and just the hint of perspi- 


_ ration. Everybody talked at once. 
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His wife was a nice woman. Play some music. Nice hell. I knowed her’ 
fore she ever married. It’s a cat. Ain’t she a scream in that pea-green 
jewbust ? Smoking, laughing, talking. And a smoke-softened, pretty 
yellow face looking at Delaware from across the table. 

He poked his elbow into Delah’s ribs and laughed when she jumped. 
Without looking in any particular direction, ‘‘ Who’s the teaberry ? ”’ 
He drained his glass and lit a cigarette. 

‘‘ 1 thought you knowed her. At’s Bess Stuart. Bess, ’’ she called, 
raising her voice above the noise, ‘‘ this papa here is Delaware Coon. ” 
Bess and Delaware ex hanged glances. Somebody started the wheezing 
phonograph. Delaware stumbled over legs to Bess’s side of the table. 
He pushed Gig out of the chair next to her. 

‘* Where you from? ” 

‘© ‘Chester... 7 

‘* Been here long ? ”’ 

‘* Long enough. ” 

‘‘ Whatcha doin’down here? ” He reached for the milk bottle of 
corn whisky. 

‘© Makin’a living. ’’ They drank together. Suddenly Delaware looked 
her full in the eyes. 

‘* You ain’t hard like you want to be. ” 

‘‘ Christ. ”’ She laughed a laugh that came from the tips of her aggres- 
sive breasts and slipped through her crimson mouth, They drank together. 

“© Hey, Mame, ” somebody shouted, “ you all got a cop on this beat 
an’he’s freakish to gin, so don’t be afraid to let us hit it up. ” 

Mame waxed. “ Dis is ma house ain’t it ? Ain't dis ma house. Go ahead 
an raise. I dont’t care what you all raise. ’’ Delah screamed with delight 
and gin. Somebody pulled the rags out of the mouth of the victrola and 
started the music with a low moan. Everybody drank. 

Couples floated through the red plush curtains into parlor and started 
dancing. Delah and some black giant with a shaved head in the manner 
of Jack Johnson. Toofus Butler and Pee Wee. Rosa, one of the white 
girls who had recently come in, started up the Stairs and Casper follo- 
wed. Gig Brooks and Lucy Train. 

«« Cause a good man is hard... ” 

“* How long you goina be here? ”’ 4 

‘““ Dunno. ” She turned wells of brown on him. “ You sure ask enough — 
questions. ’’ They smiled at each other, sitting at the table alone. They © 
drank together. They drank many times together. a 

(“Tels dance, .) 

The music swept through the group, the music and gin. Bodies clung — 
close together, scarcely moving. Lips sought delirium. Heads twitched 
in ecstasy. Smooth blue-brown laughter, coarse jokes, slender black hands — 
on warm living bodies. Gin flowed. 3 
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‘* Don’t want no more dance. Come on out in the hall. ” They made 
their way through the dancers. « Delaware, I love you. ” 

“* Aw, you jus’wants a man to work for you. ” Her eyes screamed, 
then closed as she swayed nearer. 

‘* No, Delaware. Hones’ I love yous 

“* Liquor talking. ” 

“* It’s the God’s truth. ” 

** Prove it. ”’ 

Mame saw them as they stole through the hall toward the front door. 

‘‘ Whatsa matter, Bess, ain’t you goin’t’trade none tonight ? ” As 
the door closed behind them, Delaware heard the first Strains of Yaller 
Gal. 


IV 
Bess made little noise as possible as she groped along the uncarpeted 


hall for the door of their room. Finding it she listened a moment thin- 
king she heard his quiet breathing. With an unspoken challenge she 


- rattled the key in the lock noisily and threw open the door. Nothing 


stirred. She stumbled over to the lamp on the dresser, lighted it, and tur- 
nd to stare at the empty bed. Resignation, not easy resignation but 
tinged with fire, crept into her eyes. She prepared for bed. 

Sleep was like a spring storm blowing over. Through the mist of it 
she felt her pain like streaks of lightning, and clutched her breasts to 
hold back the tears. Her thoughts were like the roar of distant thunder, 
heavy, dull. She wondered where he was: what she would say to him 
when he did come : whether it would end tonight as it had always ended ; 
a feeling of warmth, of illusive security, of greater warmth, a frantic 
searching for his lips. God. Peace, until the morning. 

She heard the doer of the restaurant over which they had their room 
slam with a final bang : heard the bolt sing into its place : saw the glare 
from the big window die out against the houses opposite. Three thirty. 
Her dress, flung onto the back of the chair, danced in the faint moon- 
light. Shadows took on unholy proportions, chased by the moonlight 
in the far corners. She lay there soft as yellow peach-bloom against the 
sheet, staring into things to do. Things she’d known others to do. A new 
man. Somewhere else. It annoyed her to think that even if she did go he 
wouldn’t bother to look for her. But this ache. And what to do ? What 
to do? 

Delaware Coon came in drunkenly cautious. He found the side of the 
bed and started to undress without bothering to light the lamp. Bess lay 
there, not afraid, but too resigned to speak. He thought she slept. He 
sank down beside her with a sigh, reeking with the smell of whisky. 

‘* Where you been, Delaware ? ” 
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‘* Where you been? ” 

** Oh, out. ” He buried his head in the pillow. 

So Wiheregiaiaes 

He tried to change the subject. ‘* How’s business ? ”’ 

““ Where you been? ” 

‘* None your goddamn business. *’ He rolled over on his stomach. 
He slept his drunken slep. She stared her crazy pain back into the sha- 
dows. 


Vv 


Bess sat in Mame’s front window watching the bats circle the tree on 
the opposite corner. A wave of heat swept through the screen and started 
the perspiration trickling down her back afresh. She sat perfectly 
still. It was too hot to move. From the top of the house next door 
came the sound of a whistle as of someone calling in secret, then a 
man’s voice from the street, ‘* Too hot. ’’ The man passed by and looked 
enquiringly at the blotch of white behind the screen. The bats dipped 
in circles around the tree on the opposite corner. 

Mame came, thlopping her mules, into the room. ‘* Gawd it’s hot.” 
She flung herself into a chair, exposing her naked legs. “* Won’t nobody 
buy no liquor nor nothin’else in all this heat, ’’ she complained. “ An’ 
another payment due on that victrola. Oh lord. ’’ She rocked, resolu- 
tely fighting the heat that radiated from the walls, the floor, the street, 
her own disfigured body. Friends of hers, people she usually shouted 
to from her window as they passed, strolled by, but Mame did not 
speak. Bess was a sickly blot of yellow and white all running together 
through the river of heat. 

‘« If it gits cooler later on why don’t you go down to the Grotto ? Might 
be you can drum up some business, *’ Mame offered. The suggestion came 
to Bess veiled by the dullness of her mind, her body. If only she could 
find a cool place. Delaware. He would be angry with her for not having 
any money. But the heat. Anyway, today was only Tuesday. 

‘I might, ’” she answered without enthusiasm. 

‘© Oh well, > Mame sighed, ‘* might as well have some music. Wish 


this damn thing was automatic. If you go ” — as if a new thought had 
just come to her — “ don’t forgit to let’em know I’m still doin’ business. ”’ 
Sv elt.c 


A little after midnight Bess Stuart descended the four steps that led 
to Dollar Bill’s Grotto. She had dressed in a tan blouse that hung loose 
from her shoulders, a blue linen skirt coming to her knees, and one of 
Delaware’s Stetson hats. The men she had passed on the street spoke 
to her with a jovial deference. She knew they admired her, but the know- 
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ledge was not attended by any sensation. The steps she descended led 
to steps upward, and they to a passageway so low that she had to stoop. 
Thus under the pool room to a bolted door that swung outward immedia- 
tely she reached it, emitting ribald laughter and the smell of human heat 
all mixed with gin and tobacco smoke. 

The room that faced her was shaped like the letter L. The horizontal 
end was empty of furnishings except for a raised platform that supported 
the four piece orchestra. The walls, for the entire seventy feet, were 
covered with paper leaves of green, red, and blue, behind which soft 
lights played. There was no light overhead. 

Along the walls of the perpendicular space were little tables surrounded 
by three-legged chairs. The tables were covered in red and white oilcloth. 
Above every other table an open window let in the stink of Macauley 
alley and the morocco factory facing it. 

Bess stepped quickly inside the door and beckoned to Lame Baby. 
He was the ugliest creature she had ever seen. His small head lay in the 
hollow of his left shoulder. His right hand was withered and jangled 
from his extended wrist. His left arm, unusually long because of the 
weight his head placed on it, hung far below his crooked knees. His shin 
bones curved outward like ornamental door handles. His face, except 
for the one good eye-the other was covered by a cataract-was the face of 
a man who has let the river finish what hunger had begun. When Bess 
called he loped up with a leer. 

‘“‘ Can I git a table round the corner ? ” She pressed a coin into his 
hand. 

‘““ Yeh. Yeh, ”’ he answered, shaking his whole body in affirmation 
‘* Nice crowd we got tonight. Niggahs sure like to sweat when dey dance.”’ 
He led her past the crowded tables to the far end of the room. While 
he went in search of a table she studied the crowd. There was no one there 
she knew. 

“All right, Bess. ” Everyone knew Delaware’s woman. ‘“ When 
Coon comes Ah’ll tell him where you're at. ”’ 

Bess made a swift motion with her hand. “ Tell him nothing. Ain’t 
none your business. Bring me a drink — a big drink. ’’ Lame Baby loped 
off. 

While she was drinking the music started on a few false notes from the 
saxophone. Couples swarmed to the floor. The liquor wasn’t strong or 
something. Or perhaps she had eaten too much. A man and woman danced 
by her table, lost in each other’s bodies. The man’s eyes were closed, his 
hands gripped tight around her buttocks. 

** Ease it to me, papa, 
the music’s good an’low. 
Ease it to me, papa: 

do it long an’slow. ” 
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The drummer strapped his instrument across his stomach and, fol- 
lowed by the saxophone player, twisted in and out the dancers. A black 
girl raised her voice in a long moan that died somewhere across the room. 
The music dripped with dark, ancient rythm. Now the drummer muf- 
fled his drum and beat upon it with a padded stick. The other three | 
musicians stopped playing and indulged in a series of oral sounds, each 
distinct and separate, like a mad chant. Bess drained her glass. Lame 
Baby sidled up. 

** Some good music. Gin? ” 

** No. Corn. ’’ He slid away among the dancers. 

Then she saw Delaware with Birdie Grinnage. They were not absorbed 
in the dance but in each others conversation. Now and again Delaware's 
oblong head moved from side to side or up and down in affirmation or 
negation. His face had a doubtful expression, and he kept glancing toward 
the door. Birdie seemed conscious of his doubt but not to be sharing in 
it. She smiled her dark, gold-toothed smile as if it were a trick she learned 
especially for him. By and by she evidently over-rode his fears for he bent 
closer to her, his head protruding beyond her shoulder, his arm encir- 
cling her more firmly, and gave himself up to the dance. Bess shivered 
-and drank. 

When the music stopped she moved her chair farther around the cor- 
ner. If Coal Frisby came. Delaware and the woman occupied a table 
against the wall about half way down the room. A quart bottle stood 
under the table. A sea of soft voices broke in gentle waves over the room, 
then receded, and came up again only to drip out in little laughterfalls 
along the walls. If Coal Frisby came. Pieces of thought. Delaware with 
a lame hand. Bess drank and drew from her misery something akin to joy. 

Delaware’s back was toward the door, therefore he didn’t see Frisby 
come in. But Birdie saw him. She shrank in her chair and painfully tried 
to smile. The man was scarred like a child’s rocking horse. Along his 
cheek was a scar, half of which bulged a quarter of an inch above, half 
of which gaped a quarter of an inch below the surface of his face. His 
lower lip sagged, showing the red under portion. His loosely fitting coat 
gave no evidence of the strength that reposed in his muscles, but the 
tight trousers seemed to stretch over his thighs and calves as he walked. 

He strode over to the table and, ignoring Delaware, addressed the 
woman. ‘* What you doin’here ? ” 

** Jus’ havin’ a little drink. ”’ 

‘* Drink hell. ’’ He raised his hand — an ugly hand, like a tarred 
glove — but thought better of it. ‘* G’w’on home. ” 

The woman smiled sheepishly and, trying to keep a graceless dignity, — 
strutted from the room. Coal faced Delaware. 

‘* Me an’ yous’ gonna take a trip ‘bout the same time, ”’ he said wi- 
thout a change of expression, ‘‘ only I’se goin’ to jail. ” 
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Bess watched, an interplay of emotion flooding her. 

Delaware got up quick!y and stood behind the chair, clasping the 
back of it with both hands. ,, Well, I ain’t running, ” he said loudly. 
They wouldn’t let them fight, he thought. Might bring on the cops, 
and Dollar Bill had reason to fear the cops. Might as well talk up to him. 

“ That’s cause you’s a fool. ’’ Coal moved closer. As Delaware lifted 
the chair Frisby swung under it. In a moment they were against the 
wall. The men crowded around them, thirsting for the sight of blood. 
Women climbed the chair; and tables, watching over the heads of men. 

A hard blow to the pit of the stomach doubled Delaware with pain. 
As he fell he remembered the bottle under the table. His hand groped 
for it, fastened around the neck of it. From a cut in his forehead blood 
streamed over his cheek, off his chin, and unto the bosom of his gray 
silk shirt. 

The sight of the-bottle turned Coal into a madman. His hand darted 
to his pocket and drew out a knife with an incredibly long spring blade. 
““ Come on you black bastard. ’’ He advanced, crouched low, the knife 
held dagger-wise. Delaware tried to rise as the man came toward him. 


av 


Somebody screamed, “‘ He’s gonna kill him. ’’ And Frisby felt a tugging 


at his arm. 

“Let me be. Turn me aloose. I’ll cut dis niggahs guts out. Gonna 
hit me wif a bottle. ’’ He jerked his arm relentlessly, but someone held 
on. Coal turned to see who it was and looked deep into a woman’s misery. 

** Don’t cut him. You'll only git yourself in trouble. ’» She motioned 


with her foot to Delaware, not daring to let go the arm. ‘‘ G’w’on home, 


” 


Delaware. ; 
Frisby’s anger had about run its course. Delaware, wiping the blood 
from his chin, crawled through the crowd. 


V 


Delaware had removed the traces of blood and was sitting on the 
edge of the bed when Bess got home. As she entered he did not look up, 
but he growled at her; “ I’ll git him. See if I don’t git him. " He got 
up and pounded the dresser in his defeated rage. ‘‘ He’d better damn 


_ Sight sell his soul to Jesus, cause his hide b’longs to me. ’’ Bess said 


nothing. She felt tired. 

** Thing I want his woman ? All de goodlooken’ broads there is around 
here an’ he thinks I want that bitch’ ” he laughed without mirth, 

** Well what was you doin’ with her ? ’’ Bess asked quietly. 

** Doin’ ? Doin’? Nothin’. Not a goddamn thing. ”’ ; 

** But you been out with her before. *’ The room reeled and whirled 


as she walked toward the dresser. Liquor, she thought. She caught hold 
of the bed to keep from falling. 
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“Yeh, I’been out with her. What of it? ” He glared at her. She 
fumbled with a knife on the dresser, saying nothing. ‘‘ What of it? ” 
he shouted. “ Dont’t you like it ? ” He caught her roughly by the shoul- _ 
ders and turned her around. His hands bit into her flesh. “« Why don’t — 
you say something ? What if I is been out with her. ”’ . 

The fierce light that burned in her eyes told him nothing. His breath, 
laden with whisky, beat against her forehead. She thought she was going ~ 
to be sick. He bent her over the dresser until it seemed her back would — 
break. 

“* Let me loose, Delaware, ’’ she said. He relaxed his grip. Her hand 
made a vicious stab as she felt herself freed. 

«* You yaller fool, ” he uttered, and struck her blindly. She crumbled 
to the floor. “* You ain’t meant me no good. ” 

Then Coon wanted liquor, and wanted it badly. He had no money, © 
but Bess lay unconscious on the floor and he knew she kept her money ~ 
in her bosom. She stirred uneasily as he laid her on the bed. Loosening 
her blouse he ran his hand between her breasts. Opening her waist still — 
more he saw, rising and falling with every breath she took, tattoed across — 
her breast, the words, Delaware Coon. 
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BROADCASTING 
STATION EGO 


Hear me, World ! 


Let me talk calmly to the whole of you. 


You are not so big after all 
Since I hold you listening 


_ Waiting for the oracle of my words. 


Delphi was dead slow beside me 


__ A voice out of smoke and the pit 
__ My=words are clear and calm 


Out of the air 
They come from my mouth 


_ Without exultation 
_ With pride 


Amusement 


_ And I shame I will not hear 
_ They come calmly out 
_ Into the air 


In a whirl of the ether they circle the globe 


_ For they shall circle the globe 
_ And you await me. 
_ Hear me, World. 


In a farm in Sioux Valley the sons of a Swede have tuned in, 


_ A snow-bound colonial house in Vermont tries to catch up to the times 


by gulping me dewn as food 


_ As a beady-eyed serpent stares in an antelope. 
_ The loneiy white on a cotton plantation forgets black faces 


and the southern draw] in the crisp calm segments 
of my talk 


_Up in the Canadian woods a man I once knew lives alone 
-Tinkering with radio — he hears me 


Pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, if I become personal for a moment 
And just say hello to my mother down in Tennessee 
She’ s listening in for this; I know you all won’l mind. 
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And debaus ae ents in yavarden aia 
Schoolboys in cities 

Not a soul but flutters with the feeling 
Best-sellers close with in their readers’ breasts 
At my imagined mother. 


Heed me, World ! 
For I am the voice that comes out of the stillness. 

You see no man when I speak 

And the Cyclopes remenber that no man has the wisdom of the gods 
You see no man, but you all hear 

And what a hundred million hear is truth 

And is finality. 

My words shall be your words 

For they come out of the unsheltering ether 

And you must take them in and house them 

Give them body 

And the strength of your body for their meaning 

Your life for their goal 

Your god for their source. 

For they come out of the silence of heaven 

To build your ways. 

The spires that wave them rear your new cathedral 

With devotees across the world 

Unconscious of their worship 
Thus most truly devout. 
So, you heed me, world. 


_ Shakespeare, Proust, dictionaries in three languages. 


A YOUNG MAN 


by Edgar Calmer 
—— ee 


Each time he sat down before his desk he thought to himself, 
this must be an important thing, this must be a complete thing I 
am going to do. He had four or five batches of paper, carefully 
clipped in separate sheafs, which he would pick up and look at 
carefully, a little abstractedly. These were ideas, phrases, innume- 
rable half-sketched stories. 

I feel fine, I am in just the right mood to get a lot done tonight, 
he would say to himself. 

Then he would sit quietly, staring at the papers before him, 
hearing the clock tick as if it were a long way off. He turned over 
the sheafs of paper one by one, discarding them patiently as if he 
were looking for some word that had escaped his eye. 

I am not in the right mood for any of these, he would say at 
last. I'll try something else. 

What would it be: a story, philosophic observation, a fantasy. 


_ What was a fantasy ? He moved the word about his mind till it 
had lost all meaning. 


I have had so interesting a life, he thought. I have countless 


stories to tell, I have met countless people in my life. 


Countless stories — in here. And he touched his coat over the 


heart — feeling his heart beat strongly and slowly. 


He looked at the books on his shelf, one by one : Chaucer, Villon, 


I have good taste, he heard his mind saying. I am an educated 


_ man. I might be at this moment sitting in some cheap movie house, 
watching some cheap movie. 
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He told himself honestly however that the last time he had seen 
a cheap movie there was a scene where the girl undressed partially 
and lay down on a divan. She was very beautiful. He came back | 3 
that night and sat through the whole picture until the moment B: 
she undressed, then he left and went home moodily, walking ~ 
slowly. — "ae 
Seated at his desk he started up suddenly and looked around 
him. It occurred to him that there were no pictures on the walls — 
and that he might get a few prints some day soon. 
He dit not seem able to start writing. : 
In the street outside a motor car went by occasionally and people — 
were talking as they walked beneath the window. One man whistled _ 
loudly all the way up the street. 
To write a great novel, like Conrad. ( 
He got up and walked to the window, throwing it wide and — 
gazing into the street. Night was upon everything. 7 
Then he took his hat and went downstairs. For a long time, 
perhaps an hour or more, he walked about, passing up and down — 
the sea-front and lingering on streetcorners, looking up at the sky. 
When he came back to the room he tried to remember what 
he had been thinking about all that time but he could not remember. a 
Sitting down, he wrote a long letter to a friend of his in America. — 
It was after three o’clock when he had finished and he was tired. 
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THE APPROXIMATE MAN 


imperfect returns of long magic meditations 

of meditations in quest of hauntings and explosions 

from the extreme points of luminous longitudes 

from the lofty gaze of the fatigue of snows 

imperfect returns of long magic meditations 

to the seasons here below 

soaked in those algae swarming with transparencies 

of the mantling of heteroclite eternities dragged in the mud down here 

eye always new to the return of things 

indefatigable return from the heights of migratory dreams 

I inhabit the music in the stove where shadows bake 

a tear — cold trace of a lizard — is enough — dazzling negligence 

to put out in each lamp the silence that buries us in pillows of dawn 

and leading the star by the leash the affluent of the world tour tempts 
the infinite with drizzling imitations 

nor closes yet the star at the window of the eyes 

detaches from the pontoons the clairvoyance of those phantoms whose 
chain-convulsed hands 

gather the airy flight of the fluorescent prophecies of suicides 

and the inexhaustible speculations of the upper studies of atmospheres 

in the leper homes in the clouds 


under the dome of the talking wings who can number the grotto’s darts 

and the lever of the night holds in its iron hand all the heavy hair under 
lock and key 

thus in your heart of cloistral leers the child keeps the balance in the center 
of its heart of sponge 

in the shadow of the rude and stormy force 

and despite the lunar hesitation of the seated young perspectives 

in the soft fields of edelweiss where legions of honor grow wild 

the shrubs tied to the goats unscrew the flashes snatched up by the mist 

let the anemone face lick the steep moon stain 

and let the eye-brows of bitter wool above the temple of salt 

linger over attempts at blossoming made by nocturnal prows 
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no matter — the ostrich hearts hide the landscape’s head in the pies 

and the brush of sorrow keeps gliding over all flesh — be it of pearl or ot 
linen 

and over so many more 


in the nuclear confines where the cloud thrashes with rain 

presses the scaly bluff against the juicy cheek 

from which fall secret impatiences 

the untold pleasures of those ravines of solfeggio 

in reality ever farther away from affection 

overflow upon the plain when midnight mowing down all errors 
thunders the infimte dying color of the leaden night 

of the leaden day 


celestial man jar from which the dream sucks its corridor light 

gathers the lapis pollen where the boulevards interseet 

the cinerary hunchbacks — we have not the time 

the man with the bells displays his sentiment when from the mill approach — 
sheaves of opaline reflections 

and the fish with the bruised ear gambols around the alarm clock’s dropper 

there the poisonous bow holds the jointed grill of laughter — dawn 

apd pithy gloves bring forth brief glances of truth from the steep poekets of ; 
living loans 


buried are the warm images in the explorative flights of the albatross 
and the screw-driver heart goes forth to meet them 
for I have left you high and dry hem of the sun 
at the curtain of the empty window pinned with the rainbow gardens 
and although the horizon of my clear voluptuousness has remained to 
warm you with the night-lamp warmth of the tulips near you ; 
in mourning draped with the buds of clouds the glowing coal of songs 
serpentines towards an unspeakable granite despair 
the melting of the days the brooks grow thirsty a 
and the screw-driver heart goes forth to meet them “oe 
and when like salt your age rises to the surface of the water 
filtered through so much long feminine hair so much smoke of trains and 
steamers 7 
the hangars of the years of slag empty themselves in the valley 
and against the toothless billiard tables knock the ragpickers’ houses 
and the asphalt brains "aa : 
there are also the occasions offered by nature put to rout ce 
wireless scents of sinister daffodil lawle=sness 
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ais pardons fluttering desolately in the gee-gaws of shudders 


the medals of moss plastered against the debris of battlements 
that show to the styx of our diluvian learning which road to take along the 
autumn asterisks 


and when the hay ferments along the whistling that without reason plunges 
into deep bursts of sea-faring laughter 


_ showing the teeth of stalactites to the dew of ashes and the terrified yawning 


of crabs 
the quavering flame of the solar swords climbs on the dwarf-pine stairs 


_ these are the high steps peopled with grammatical transpositions of old 


cumulus 
with aerial precautions of talking bandages 
with shaking pillows of bursting abscesses of clarity and with winds 
where with each step the problem of our reality touches the ire of the 
azure reasons and with madness 
and with so many more and with so many more 


do not close your eyes yet awhile 

in the hedge cases under the cowls of the pastures each jealousy remains 
secret 

and for the mouth beleagoured by the abusive language of bugles and fire- 
crackers 

abandons the sweat of resinous hands 


the pores of the earth open with those of the skin 

and the stretched out hands the still soft shell wounds 

in the earth seized with fear lest it fly away like a towel 

grips its soiled winding-sheet stiffness 

do not close your eyes yet awhile 

the murderous cavalcades of solitude 

and that blackened impulse that reverberates in me 

breaks in me against the walls breaks 

as impetuously as a burst of heavy splashing sun 

which the mute pestle rams down the suffering throat of the well 


as this nameless urge the mouth twisted with not knowing itself 


with not being able to tear out the night deeply imbedded in the skull 
the two eclipses with the marjolaine cranks of defeated peoples 

the hunt for the black wave which spreads the flashing knowledge 

the sky stagnant with scythes 

and tacit love weaned from bitterness under the cupola 


and the smile of enamel grafted onto the vein the guitar muzzle of shrill 


suspicions 
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the lazy tool in the hand of the rafia desert 

the spring punished in the industrious soul 

which cedes to the drug of the one-eyed hope 

what unsuspected crime and what seber vegetable grief 
will know some sapphire day how to appease my monstrous desires 

my monstrous desires of the sky acccmodated to the order of the loam 

of man tracked by sepia bites of the violent idols 

while his life is frittered away under the running rain of temptations 
blind to the conjurations of charms those breads of daily miracles 

on the temple court of sleep with the milky uncertainties of larvae 

where slowly flows away the sap of our doctrines of death and inspiration 


now what deformed old age banished from the crapulous depths of hells 

awaits us also at the corner of the sun through which our road has gone or 
will go some day 

whirring with menaces still unknown provided with prurulent patiences 

and on the oil plain where licorice is dissolved in the mouth of setting color 

prepares for itself the event of the spirit with the dead signs of anthracite 

and the turnscrew heart goes forth to meet it 


and whether it be the names of flowers the river banks of expressions min- 
gled with gold of the isles 

the morals of roads the capes of grave senses 

where everything is true and the garden of the hesperides is no farther 
than the handshake 

where languages make their dregs foam down to the last swallow 

and all the final disappointements and their fire ducts 

which seal the pagan repast to the silences of the rock 

whether it be the prodigious usury of clamors 

wheter it be the funicular trains of quaking aspirations that circulate in 
the herb-shops of the dream 

and the bamboo galleries that gravitate around the acrobatic ceremonial — 
of the oars ; 

so slow is the navigation of the spirit which trusts in the solemn pledges — 
of melancholy 

and eloquent the lantern presaging so many supple emotions to the womb — 


of night 
to the solemn pledges of melancholy a 
what of it — the junk of prodigies traces the new paths rom 
on this earth of hearts — its empire : 
do not close your eyes ae 
from which come labyrinths and the elastic snares of dementia-soak: od 

flesh ae 
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and if you open the zephyrs to the solemn womb of melancholy 


_ do not tremble — the garlanded circus of the pagoda handbells opens to the 


peony 

and the commotions have used the saddles of the orchestral cascades 

so many nights have lighted their pipes by the flashing stirrup of the mystic 
winds 

that have taken breath at the base of your word 

do not close your eyes yet awhile 

to the kennel of the sun has come all of music 

which the roots have pushed to the tortures of sporadic orbits 

and by following the coasts and the landslides of metaphors 

the eyes of the numbers are filled with the time struck in the game of the 
arts 

and human love petrified under the crust of disgust 

which is coagulated in its iron belly by the unconsoled pallor of dry prisons 

and fear which increases on ladders of truth 

invents itself and loses itself in the eye of the young wild boar 

and the chimerical tears harmonize on stills 

hatred which nidificates in the memory of wine 

scales off and finds itself again in the hours of frozen flint 

and sorrow — calix of wrinkles — which the agricultural face of the imme- 
morial day desires 

and drinks — prolific season of obsequies the temples unyoked 

and whether it be the sadness of the wind carried to the nickel brow 

that fills the oliphant with dark loam of the lyrical passions of routed clans 

the numbers are levelled the immensity of the instincts goes so far 

to the divine fertilizer — the carrion 

and whether it be the heart that goes to its lovers tryst or rancour 

there will always be so many others and so many others 

do not close your eyes yet awhile 

nor those of the others 


Translated from the French by 
Eugene JOLAS 


DEATH CONTROL 


by Bichard Thoma. 


Vivian sat in the foyer of a hospital, waiting to see Dr. Cadmus. He 
was nervous. The atmosphere of efficiency and disinfectant depressed _ 
him, The absence of colour invited comparison. He yearned for a little © 
dust. He wanted to beat drums. Emeralds occurred to him. i 

A nurse approached. Mr. Trebizond ? she asked. Yes, said Vivian. Dr. 
Cadmus will see you new. Will you come “with me, please. He rose and fol- aa 
lowed her. The nape of her neck was shiny and rubbed. Short hairs had 
been conquered and neatly brushed. But just below the neckband of her 
uniform was a shadowy line where she had not washed. It elated be . 
in spite of her lie. ‘ 

Dr. Cadmus was cordial and keen. I’m sorry I had to keep you waiting, — 
he said, I don’t usually have time for consultations in the morning. But a 
do sit down and tell me what’s wrong with you. i 

Nothing, said Vivian. Everything. I want an accomplice, not advice. 

p49 ; 

Don’t call it neurasthenia, docter. My definition is desire of the dream. — 
I am the prophet of green. There are things I must have confirmed. You, 
I know, have made important experiments with life and death. I am not — 
going to ask you to share your empirical knowledge. I merely want you | 
to accord me the same privileges as your laboratory cats and dogs. I want 
you to bring me back to life. . 

But you are not identically dead — = F ‘ 

How do you know ? gr 

: Mr. Trebizond, said the immediately interested physician, let me infor me 
y you. Death, like life, is merely a law of myodynamics. Death is a negative eg 
¥ form, that is all. Just as there are serums and drugs that excite or deade 

ae the nerves, there’are preparations that will expand muscles. When con 
tracted muscles expand they resume their functions. A dead each brought 
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_ to life causes the blood to flow again. My principle is.simply that. As to my 


prejudice in the matter, it is purely eugenic. There is already overpopula- 
tion. Why keep the living alive ? When birth centrol is in universal ap- 
plication, competent surge:ns, on the advice, of relatively responsible — 
judges, will be’privileged to exercise death contral in order to keep alive 
the necessary men. We have a long time before us in which to perfect our 
injections and our instruments. As an operation, it will never be paid for 
in dollars. I foresee it as the gift of the State to its useful citizens. Whether 
those will be pork butchers or philosophers depends on the future of huma- 
nity. 

But who cares about humanity, said Vivian. All I care about is divinity. 
In the future State of selected individuals, as I see it, time will no longer 
obtain. Then the dream will come true. But even now we must work to 
that end. There is every moment to find. Neither you nor I will be alive, 
then, or capable of resuscitation. Long-unused muscles decay. But since 
you and J are the first to understand, I must know before I die what earth 
will be like when our prophecies occur. 

But the world changes, Mr. Trebizond. These buildings, these airplanes 
will be different. Of what use could it be to you now to experience such an 
evolution as you desire ? You will not see what the coming generations 
will see. If you died tonight and I brought you back to life in the morning, 
it would still be New York. There would be no change in the landscape or 
the sky. 

You are a scientist, said Vivian. I am a poet. There would be a diffe- 
rence. Do you think resuscitated eyes would look about them as indiffe- 
rently as eyes that had not known death ? I hardly think so. You believe 
in muscles only as muscles, but I believe in them also as magic. There is 
something else, Dr. Cadmus, than seeds and fertilizer. I am certain that 


were I to come back from the dead I should know things I ignore at pre- 
_ sent. But that is not quite true. I know these things already. I wish to 
_ experience them. I may be annoyed. I may be pleased. I shall not be 


bored. 
You say mystical things precisely. It might be fascinating to watch 
you under those circumstances. What has caused you to entertain these 


_ aspirations ? 


Many times, said Vivian, I have stood before canvases and felt that I 
was part of the landscape. Especially if it were imaginative. But the words 


~which have formed in my brain to bring about mnemonic reaction have 


never beeen those chosen by the artist to identify his work. There has 


always been profound disparity. Once, in the Paris Salon, I stood before a 


painting entitled The Loire at Gien. Now, I know Gien well. I have spent 


' summers there. The picture before me contained a very creditable repro- 


_ duction of the bridge at Gien that crosses the river there. But there was 
_ something else in that picture. There was something about the drawing — 
Bese tog 


transition 


a certain, fantastic corruption. And all at once I saw that the artist had 
built his copy of the span at Gien on the framework of Brooklyn Bridge. 
The picture, as I could see, then, was full of ghosts. I was able to pick out 
certain colours peculiar to New York and the Loire was not the Loire but 
the East River... In the same way, there are canvases so extraordinarily 
filled with unknown spectres that I have often craved to enter into them, 
to live in them, to know the people in the »), to tame the beasts in them, 
to eat the strange fruits that hang from the bizarre trees in them. I am 
speaking, of course, of Rousseau. I possess such a canvas of his. It is crow- 
ded with mysteries, monsters, arboral depravities and a woman I recognise 
but cannot name. I feel that if I were to see it with certain eyes, it would 
not be a painting but a territory I might explore at will... [ could tell you 
other things about mirrors and colours and musics. 

Very curious, said the doctor, looking at Vivian. Frankly I am interes- 
ted. You can serve a purpose. — I don’t believe a thing you say. I see no 
reason why ressurrected eyes should receive impressions foreign to eyes 
that have not died. To my mind, such eyes would pick up the thread of 
sight where it had snapped off. Nothing would be changed from a few 
hours before. Still — I should like to know. Your ideas are genial. They 
are worth putting into practice. Mr. Trebizond, I am entirely at your dis- 
position and I agree to your plans, whatever they may be. 

Doctor, replied Vivian, I have no plans, only dreams. You are the sur- 
geon. Operate. 

Folded in his chair, Dr. Cadmus rose to meditation. Immense cycles 
of silence passed unnoticed. Brain curtains parted and closed on tangibi- 
lity. Everything was white and steel. Vivian pushed violets into his < yes : it 
was less than he could bear. Death and transfiguration were his th ughts : 
the kingdom and the power and the glory and the kingdom and the power 
and the glory. He counted on the lack of shrouds and tombs, the silence of 
trumpets, the participation of phantoms at express speed and the miracle 
of gnosis. 

Swiftly the physician came out of his mind with perils and dangers, 
past and present. Mr. Trebizond, he warned, I must ask you not to use a 
pistol or poison or gas. No organs must be attacked. 

What is left ? asked Vivian. 

Dynamos. An electrical charge is the organizing and controlling force 
keeping the life process in action. This electrical charge is depleted by 
fatigue, increased by certain stimulants. If the charge totally disappears, 
cell action stops and disintegration begins — life ceases. Chemical activity 
in the living cell produces electricity which, in turn, governs the molecular 
arrangement and its further chemical and physical activity. Fine experi- 
ments on the amoeba have shown that that minute organism contains an 
electrical charge of one sixtieth of a volt. When enough positive current 1s 
administered into this smallest unicellular animal to cancel the negative, 
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death follows. — And I propose that we undertake the same procedure 


in your case. 

Dr. Cadmus went to a cabinet where he found the apparatus he sought. 
He placed it on a table near Vivian and gave him a steel cylinder to hold 
This wa; attached by a wire to the mechanism which held a formidable 
array of dials, knobs, volt recorders and magnetic needles .The physician 
pressed a button and began to occupy himself with computations. Per- 
fectly composed, silent, Vivian watched him. Finally. 

I have it, said the scientist. A few more calculations and I will know 
the exact voltage of the electrical charge you possess. I will bring you a 
machine that will administer sufficient positive current to offset your nega- 
tive charge. Now, since all formation and renewal of cells will immediately 
cease following death, I shall have to resuscitate you at once. You will 
not be dead very long. I cannot risk the slightest decomposition if the 
experiment is to be a success. A success, that is, in a manner of speaking. 
For you will not continue to live forever. Do you understand that ? Once 
the natural order of things is upset I shall have no means of being sure 
that the renewed electrical charge in your resurrected body will function 
normally as it does now. It may be but a temporary power, likely to stop 
at any time. I realise, of course, and you must too, that in subscribing to 
this compact I am really committing murder and you suicide. We must 
not go into this, any more than into anything else, with our eyes open. It 
would not be satisfyingly fantastic. 

Precisely, said Vivian. I don’t think I shall want to live very long, after 
my resuscitation. What I desire is to know death and live again, then die 
for evil. So have no qualms. But tell me, have you ever experimented in 
this manner before ? 

It isn’t very pleasant to recall, said the doctor. I have. Many times, you 
may be sure, I have caused a dog’s heart or even head to live again after 
death a certain short length of time. But only once have I practised on a 
human being. It was a peasant, killed in an automobile accident and 


_ rather badly cut about. I injected a solution into his carotid artery and 


very shortly after his heart began to flutter, then to beat. Suddenly the 
man’s eyes opened, a hoarse rattle issued from his throat. And then came 
a series of piercing screams as his severed nerves cut into his consciousness. 
I admit I was terrified. His appearance was demoniac and his cries tore 
at my entrails. I thought of Lazarus whe was raised from the dead and I 


_ wondered if Christ had entertained my emotions. A moment later, it was 


over. The fellow’s wounds had proved their severity. He was dead again. 
It seems to me rather vulgar, said Vivian. Of course, my wounds, if 
mental and scarcely banal, are indubitably dangerous, but I promise not 
to scream .After all, I won’t have time. 
Then, Mr. Trebizond, all is agreed. I shall let you know when my pre- 
parations are made and you will inform me when I am to call. However, 
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1 must eee you for ‘a fee. Not in dollars. I want Sisal in time, | 


on paper your reactions to earthly existence after your 1 esuscita 
that I shall have a record for my files. I shall naturally regard it as aco i 
dential document and will not read it before any medical society. Inany £ 
case, there are only ten persons alive today whe would believe me and 
those need no confirmation. Even as I do, they know. 
Vivian nodded in understanding. He rose. Goodbye, doctor, and thank © 
you, he said. And all the way home, through the warm, wet spring streets, 2 
he was conscious of magic white horses. | 
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Ivan to Claire 


Sometimes my dead heart cries in the night 

Like an old press that creaks 

And recalls the time of the pink cherry-tress 

An old need to complain 

To write your name on a passing cloud 

To look at a meadow whose willows you once sang 
Sometimes still I open my eyes 

Behind myopic blinds 

Like bungalows for rent by the sea 

The owner of which is unknown 


Claire to Ivan 


I am afraid when you sleep 
When you put out the search-light of your eyes 
I fear the end of the world 
When you are not on watch 
— Last night I drank the moon from your hand 
You gave me the nocturnal wind 
In smali doses 
To calm my fever 
But now that you travel among the stars 
I tremble in the outer hall 
All my tears in my satchel 
And the photo of your heart 
And a nose-gay of withered smiles 
And I fear stellar catastrophy. 
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Ivan to Claire 


_» 39 degrees 

A carnaval of fever and scarlet 
Bursts in your head, 

A wild feast goes on there, 
Flaming shadows kiss you, 

The drunken gods carry you off . 
Towards the mountains of death! 
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And 1, i in my prison of flesh, 
Suffering from normal health 
In the cold of every day 
Captive behind the bars of rain 
I attend your orgy 

Like a poor man before a mystery booth 
His feet sunk in the mire 


Claire to Ivan 


Tear me into a thousand pieces, 

Royal tiger of my heart! 
Mutilate my smile, 

Wrench from me cries greater than my body, 

Plant in place of my red hair 

The white hair of sorrow, 

Make my feet grow old 

As they wait for you in vain, 

And waste all my tears in an hour : 

I can only lick your hand. 


Translated from the French 
by Eugene Jolas. ace 


POETRY IS SERIOUS 


by Elmira Stevens 
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A Nice Group of Matrons 


She was in the seventh grade, and she had only one friend, Helen. 
Helen was a round-faced capable little girl, with strong arms and broad > 
plump hands. She lived in a verandaed house on the brink of a canyon, 

_ far out in the hills. Her father was a geologist, and Helen spent the sum- 
mers with him and her mother on field trips. They rode horses, but she 
had a donkey, a spirited beast in spite of his kind, who would go at a 
good clip when she was astride. 

The other girls were not very friendly to these two. Perhaps it was 

_ because they were both professor’s daughters, and that sort of social 

_ prestige is a handicap in childhood society. It is resented. 

_ They respected Helen, who was rather forceful, and never objected 

_ to her joining any of their games. The two were accepted together. 

___ But Helen was often absent, and without her the world was a different 

_ place. Not the school-room world, but the playground. It became terrible 

and alien. 

Can I play with you. 

Looks exchanged. 

No we're full up. We don’t want any more: 


Bitterly, head high, she walked on. Alone and miserable. 

Noon was the worst time. A whole hour, and so few children on the 
_ grounds that you were conspicuous alone. The girls sat in groups of two, 
_ three, or more, along the base of the high board fence, eating and chatting. 
The great graveled yard was a desert. It was agony to walk across it 
alone with the eyes of the girls upon you. It was misery to sit alone, 
choking on the sandwiches and cake that were in your lunch box. 
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Olle an site Migcovered a wate Hiden Had been a sent 
or more. It was intolerable. But they were building an Te A 
school, and behind it, between the new walls and the fence was a three 
foot space where new lumber was piled, only three or four boards deep. 
The noon sun shone here, and the cool wind was cut off. Here she coulda 
eat unseen and unmolested by the smug glances of the others. Here she © 
could let the tears of loneliness fall. She ate them with her bread. . 
I want to do something, be somebody, have a job of some kind. ; 
But don’t you belong to any clubs. Don’t you like to play bridge. You — 
ought to join a nice group of young matrons. ‘ 
She was walking home from Sunday School with the girls. ‘ 
Her hat looked terrible, she knew. She had fixed the ribbon hersell a 
She had tied it and tied it, and tried it on, and cried over it. ; 


We had a GORGEOUS time. Harry took us in his car. 
We stopped at an inn and danced. 
We didn’t get home until twelve o’clock. 


Where did you get your coat, Alice. 
At Lord and Taylors. 


And we went to Schrafts for lunch. Upstairs. 
You are getting spiffy. Goodness. 


And Jack is asking us to West Point. 
SHE is going to the prom. 
Gee |! 


So long, Myra. 


(My DEAR, where did she get that hat !) 
(Did she make it herself.) 
(I bet she got it at Hearns) 


What ails you, girl ? What ugly thoughts are you going around wit! 
looking so sour ? 
Was I, Dad ? I didn’t mean to. 


Carol Kennicott 


You see, it isn’t just that we are interested in the same things. It's 
something hard to explain. It’s only that when I am with him, Tg my 
real self. Everything I think and say and feel is me ... there are nod e 
and nothing to pretend. . 
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I told him about Angela. How sweet she was. How her cheek curved 


~~ 


delicately over her little cheek bones, And he knew what I meant. 


PT dln fF PA Ts 


There is an old man at the door. He doesn’t speak English. 

He wants me to go up into the country past Suffern. Some patients of 
mine have moved up there. Do you want to come along. 

Yes, of course. 

It’s his grandchild is sick. He is coming to show us the way. I’d never 
find it in the dark. 

The car lights glow on low branches at the roadside. They come out 
of the darkness, bottle-green, greener than in the daytime... Here is 
the house, all lit up. People are on the lawn, talking quietly. The windows 
are all lighted — a bright spot of life in a dark world. There are no street 
lights here. The road plunges off into darkness. 

John goes in with his bag. I can see him going up the stairs. A woman 


_ crosses the hall, her shoulders shaking, a hand-kerchief to her face. The 


child must be bad. 
I hear John’s voice from an upstairs room, low tones, very professional. 
. Don’t, Doctor, Don’t. 

John’s voice again. A woman begins to cry. 

A woman and a boy come up the road, their feet crunching. They 
join the others on the lawn. John comes out, a young man with him, and 
they go off up the road. 

What is it ? 

The baby has appendicitis. He’s going to try and get the other doctor. 

The low crying continues indoors. The men on the lawn move about, 
in and out of the light squares. The young woman with the boy goes in. 

John comes back. I can hear him talking to the father. 

We couldn’t get him. Now this is what I want you to do. Call the 


_ hospital and get the ambulance. Then when you get to the hospital 


insist on the staff surgeon. The staff surgeon, do you understand. If the 
intern wants you to wait until morning, don’t listen to him. Get the staff 
surgeon, and give him this. It’s my diagnosis. If he doesn’t agree, all 


right. But this is my diagnosis. 


He starts the car. 

. Doctor. Doctor. 

The house has become very quiet. The mother has fainted. 
_ We are off again. 
Acute appendicitis. Ruptured. The other fellow was treating her for 
pylitis. 

To the grandfather. Poco speranza. 
The old man cries silently. 


Pe Two weeks later he comes to the door with fifteen dollars. The child 


is fine. They took a pint of pus out of her. 


_ And that is only one time when I happened to be along. 
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He likes to eat salame. He fills his cheek with it. He spreads his elbows 
at the table. - 


When I am unhappy he looks at me kindly, puzzled — with love _ 
written all over his face. " 
When we lived in the flat, the kitchen and the bedrooms were painted | 
dark green, liver-green. In the kitchen was a cook stove I didn’t use, 
and wash tubs. The bathroom was a dirty green, too. ; 
What should have been the dining-room was the office. We ate in the 
kitchen. f 
One evening his mother came to see him. He was still busy in the office. — 
We had no place but the kitchen. His mother and his sister sat at the — 
table. His mother was telling his sister a long story, something that — 
worried her. Now and then she looked at me and smiled. She can speak 
no English, and I no Italian. So we smile at one another, and kiss when 
we meet. 4s 
She has a kind face, but when she is worried it is petulant. Her skin _ 
is very dark and her nose is snubby. But she is not at all bad looking. She 
is plump with a bunchy figure, and beautiful thick hair. E. 
Tonight she was telling the sister a long story. Her dialect is not smooth 
and liquid like Italian. Her voice is not modulated. She speaks full out 
as country people of all nationalities do. Her voice rose and fell, rose’and 
fell, rose and fell. The meaningless sounds ran up and down my arms ; 
they rang in my head. Up and down, up and down, an interminable 
complaining. 
I put on my hat. I’m going to the library. Tell mama I'll be back soon. 
The street is cool and dark. The maple leaves catch the street-light, 
with the effect almost of moonlight. The wind twists and turns them. 
Why did you look at my mother like that | You made her cry. 


~ 
~~ 


Sunday Afternoon 3 

bs 

Sunday afternoon. John is asleep, exhausted. The phone keptringing 
all night. Poor kid. ag 
At the farm the apple-blossoms will be out. a 
I'll take a run up there in the big car. sl 
Fun to take out the big car alone. The throb of the eight cylinders — 
can be felt in the wheel. So quiet. a. 
On the road she let it out. Thirty-five, forty, forty-five. Any cops 
around ? Fifty, fifty-three. Better go easy. an 
Singing along on the asphalt road beside the river. . a 
Up the long hill now — without perceptible effort. Up, UP. a 
The road isn’t so smooth here, and its full of turns. Fun to take the 
turns with this heavy long car. Makes you use your arms. | 
Look at the color in those woods. The brush is flaring with leaves 
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Acroos the valley the spring colors, gold-green are interlaced with the 
white and rosy-white of blossom. 

The sun is low. The shadows are long and violet on the wooded hills. 
The maples are not leafed out yet, but are clustered with crimson seed- 
pods, lacy and brilliant. 

At the farm, the small stone house looks sleepy and undisturbed. It 
has seen two-hundred springs. The rooms are damp with the winter chill 
in them. 

Open the doors and let the spring warmth in. The paper crackles on 
the old walls. 

She takes a quilt and a couple of pillows and goes down to the orchard. 
Here is a sunny sheltered spot — but the sun is going down. Can’t stay 
long. 

The trees are loaded with blossoms. 

Peter | Peter! An oriole flashes, Orange and black — arrogant with 
beauty. 

It’s getting chilly — the sun is almost gone. 

Walk down and look at the pond. 

The water is high — up under the birch trees. Almost an acre of water. 
The pond is round and encircled by birches, except a short space where 
the road goes. 

Sit on a rock and look across the surface. 

I sat on this rock one morning last September. 

A lovely thing happened that morning. 

A fleet of boats — a flotilla of leaves — started out from the other 
side from the left. The wind rippled the water. The leaf-boats proceeded 
steadily towards me — dozens of them. They spread out — a few were 
leading. They came on bravely, rocking over the ripples. They were han- 
ging there on that frail element water, propelled by the frailer element 
air. They were suspended, if you think of it that way, between air and 
water. The water was pushing up under them, and the air was pushing 
down onto them. The air and the water were bringing them to me. They 


rocked and wrecked against the stones at my feet. 


When I tried to tell him about them, he didn’t understand. 
Would he, now ? 

You've changed me. 

But how ! 

Oh, lot’s of ways. 

Well, I’m glad. 

SO AM I. 
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Samuel Beckett 


FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


My cherished chemist friend 
lured me aloofly 
down from the cornice 
into the basement 
and there : 
drew bottles of acid and alkali out of his breast 
to a colourscale accompaniment 
(mad dumbells spare me!) an 
fiddling deft and expert ae 
with the doubled jointed nutcrackers of the hen’s ovaries. 
But I stilled my cringing 
and smote him 
yes oh my strength ! 
smashed 
mashed 
(peaced my incisors !) 
flayed and crushed him 
with a ready are you steady 
cuff-discharge. 
But did I ? 


And then the bright waters 
ze beneath the broad board 
he the trembling blade of the streamlined divers 
iP and down to our waiting 
ie to my enforced buoyancy 
ir came floating the words of 

: the Mutilator ; 
and the work of his fingerjoints : 
observe gentlemen one of 2, 
the consequence of the displacement of Rice 3 
(click) ! 
the muncher. 

The hair shall be grey 
above the left temple 
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_ abracadabra ! 
sweet wedge of birds faithless ! 

God blast you yes it is we see 

God bless you professor 

we can’t clap or we’d sink 

three cheers for the perhaps pitiful professor 

next per shaving ? next persh. ......... ? 

NUCH CONTEC Joe te 5 en SR 

that little bullet-headed bristle-cropped 

red-faced rat of a pure mathematician 

that I thought was experimenting with barbed wire in the Punjab 

up he comes surging to the landing steps 

and tells me I’m putting no guts in my kick. 


Like this he says like this. | 


Well I just swam cut nimbly 

blushing and hopeless 

with the little swift strokes that I like and 
Whoops ! 

over the stream and the tall green bank 
in a strong shallow arch 

and his face all twisted calm and patient 


wire OL50 eer? Said 


_ and the board ledge doing its best to illustrate 
_ Bruno’s identification of contraries 


into the water or on to the stones ? 


_ Ro matter at all he can’t come back 


from far bay or stony ground 
yes here he is 
(he must have come under) 
for the second edition 

; coming 


_ house innings set half or anything... 


if he can’t come twice 
_ or forgets his lesson 


or breaks his leg 
he might forget me 


TUES TETT 1g SSS Se eo a a ! 


80 the snowy floor of the parrot’s cell 
i 
ry 


burning at dawn 


the palaiate of my strange mouth. 
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THE TALE 
of the Love and Death . 7 
of Cornet Christopher Rilke q 


by EBainer Maria Rilke 


** .., the 24 th November 1663/ Otto von Rilke/ of Langenau/ Granitz 
and Ziegra| was enfeoffed with that portion of the estate of Linda left 
by his brother Christopher fallen in Hungary/ but he had to make out a 
reversion/ by which the fief-transfer should be considered as nul and 
void/ should his brother Christopher who,... (witness the certificate 
of death produced...) had died as Cornet of the Baron of Pirovano’s 
troop in the Imper. Aust. Heysterian Horse regiment return/... ’ 


Riding, riding, riding, through day, through night, through day. 

Riding, riding, riding. 

And hope is so tired, and longing so great. There are no more hills ; 
scarcely a tree. Nothing dare stand upright. Strange looking huts crouch 
thirstily by marshy springs. Nowhere a tower. And always the same 
scene. One has two eyes too many. Only at night, one seems, sometimes, 
to recognize the way. Perhaps we always return by night over the same __ 
bit we so painfully won under the foreign sun ? It may be. The sun is — 
hot, as in midsummer with us. But it was summer when we left home. _ 
The women’s dresses shone bright against the green. And we have been 
riding for a long time. So now it must be autumn. At least there, where 
sad women are thinking of us. a 

Von Langenau turned in his saddle and said : ‘Marquis’. His rage P 
the slight little Frenchman at first had talked and laughed, for three 
days. ak 

Now he had nothing more to say. He was like a child that wants to 
sleep. (ae 
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There was dust on his white lace collar, but he did not heed it. He 
seemed to be withering slowly in his velvet saddle. 

But von Langenau smiled and said : “You have strange eyes, Marquis. 
Surely you look like your mother —’ 

And at that the lad cheered up again, dusted off his collar, and was as 
gay as ever. 

Some one was talking about his mother. A German apparently. His 
words came slow and clear. Like a girl who makes a chain of flowers 
and thoughtfully tries one flower then another, but does not yet know 
what she will make of the whole — thus he put his words together. In 
joy ? In sorrow ? They all listened. Even the spitting stopped. For they 
were all gentlemen, and knew what was seemly. And those of the band 
who knew no German, understood it all at once ; felt words here and 
there — ‘Abends’ — ‘Klein war’... 

And now they all felt akin these gentlemen who came from France 
and from Burgundy, from the Netherlands, from Carinthias’s valleys, 
from the castles of Bohemia, and from the Emperor Leopold. For what 
one was telling, they too, all had known, and in just that way. As if there 
were only one mother.. ; 


ner 


And so they rode on into the evening, into any evening. They were 
silent again, but they remembered the bright words. Then the Marquis 
took off his helmet. His dark hair was soft, and as he bowed his head 
it spread womanlike over his neck. Von Langenau also saw it now: 
something dark and slender rose up far away in the evening glow: a 
solitary, half ruined column. And later, long after they had passed hy, 
he thought : — ‘that was a Madonna’. 

A camp fire. They sat around it and waited. Waited for someone to 
sing. But they were all so tired. The red light was heavy. It shone on the 
dusty shoes, crept up to the knees, peered into the folded hands. It had 
no wings : the faces remained dark. But the eyes of the little Frenchman 


_ lit up for a while with an inner light. He had kissed a little rose and now 


it might wither again on his breast. Von Langenau had seen, for he could 
not sleep. He thought: I have no rose. 
And then he sang... an old, sad, song, that the girls sing in the fields 


_ at home, in autumn, when the harvest is nearly ended. 


Said the little Marquis ! ‘* You are very young Sir ? 
And von Langenau ; half sad, half defiant : “ Eighteen ”. Then they 


_ were silent. 


A little later the Frenchman asked : ‘« Have you, too, got a sweetheart 
at home, Junker ? ” 

“And you? ” returned yon Langenau. 

“« She is fair, like.you. ”’ 


And again they were silent till the German exclaimed: “ But then 


hy 6 208 J ea ~~ Ne i cx 
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devil take it man, why are you sitting here in the saddle riding through _ 
this foul land against the Turkish dogs ? ” et Se ee 

The Marquis smiled: ‘* To come back again. ” mi a ae 

And von Langenau grew sad. For he was thinking of a blond girl with 
whom he used to play :... wild games. And he wished he were home again 
for a moment only ; for as long as it takes to say the words; “* Magda- 
lena, — that 

I was ever thus, forgive me! ” 

How — was ? thought the young man. — But they were far apart. 

One morning a rider appeared, and then a second, then four, ten. All 
in armour huge. Then a thousand behind: the army. It was time to 
part. 

«A safe return home, Marquis. — 

‘* Mary protect you, Junker. ”’ 

And they did not want to separate. All at once they were friends, 
brothers, and wanted to tell each other more; for they already knew 
so much about each other. They hesitated. And round about them was 
a hustling and a stamping of hoofs. Then the Marquis drew off his big 
right gauntlet, pulled out a little rose, and took a petal from it, as if he 
were breaking a sacred wafer. 

“ That will protect you. Farewell. ’’ Von Langenau gazed wonderin- § 
giy. For a long time he followed the Frenchman with his eyes. Then he . 
put the other's rose-leaf under his coat of mail. And it rose and fell with 
the beat of his heart. Bugle call. He rode toward the army, the Junker. 
He smiled sadly, an unknown woman protected him. ; 


” 


A day through the camp. Curses, colours, laughter; the countryside — 
dazzled with them. Came gay youngsters with shout and shindy. Came 
harlots with purple hats set on flowing hair. Nods. and signs. Came — 
troopers, dark as wandering night. They grabbed the harlots so hotly 
that they tore their clothes. They pressed them against the drums. And 
from the wild resistance of hasty hands, the drums awoke, and as ina 
dream, they beat, beat. And in the evening they held up lanterns, strange 
lanterns : wine gleaming in iron helmets. Wine ? Or blood ? Who can — 
tell the difference ? — Bae: 

At last he stood before Spork. Standing beside his white horse the — 
Count towered up. His long hair had the glint of iron. a 

Von Langenau had no need to ask. He recognized the General, sprang — 
from his horse, and bowed amid a cloud of dust. He had brought a letter — 
recommending him to the Count. But the latter only ordered : “ Leave 
me that scrawl. ” His lips had not moved: he did not need them for 
that : only for cursing. Whatever else there was to be told a wave of 
the hand said it. Enough: he was understood. Already he had finished 
with the young man before him who no longer knew where he was stan- 
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ding. Spork dominated everything : even the sky. Then Spork, the great 
_ General, said: 


** Cornet. ”’ 
And that was a great deal. 


3 His troop lay on the far side of the Raab. Von Langenau rode towards 
7 it alone ; across the plain ; in the evening. The harness on the front of 
____ his saddle glittered through the dust. And then the moon arose. 
He knew it by the light on his hands. 
He dreamt. 
But sudden a scream rent the night. 
Scream upon scream 
tore him from his dream. 
‘That is no owl. Mary pity me: 
J ‘Mother of God, the only tree 
‘screams thro’ the night: 
) ‘Knight :’ 
And he looked: along the tree seemed to furl, 
. rearing and writhing, a body; a girl 
= bloody and bare 
and crying aloud: Set me free — if you dare! 
And down he sprang in the dark green sward 
and severed the stinging fetter ; 
and he saw her eyes gleam, untoward, 
and saw her teeth clench and glitter. 
She laughed ? 
He shuddered: and would not stay. 
And the bloody cords grasped tight in his hand 
was back in the saddle: and out in the night, and away. 
Von Langenau was writing a letter; deep in thought. Laboriously 
he traced in big, careful, upright letters : 
*“* My kind Mother, 
esa ** be proud: I am carrying the colours, 
ee “do not fear: I am carrying the colours, 
‘love me: I am carrying the colours. — 
Then he put the letter away, under his coat of mail, in the most secret 
place, next the rose-leaf. And he thought : it will soon smell sweet. 
Perhaps someday, someone will find it... 
for.. he thought,... the enemy is near. 


%? 


in them was reflected something ; not heaven. Later they heard dogs 
howl: so at last, they were near a village. Then high above the hoyels 
rose the stone walls of a castle. The gate was open wide and the bridge 
let down toward them. The horn sounded a loud welcome. Hark : tumult, 
. tan 
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They rode over a slaughtered peasant. His eyes were wide open, and — 
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clinking, dogs bark. From the court-yard came a neighing, a stamping _ 
of hoofs, a shouting. Oe 
Rest ! To be a guest for once. Not always to provide for your own wants a 
with scanty fare. Not always snatching hostilely at everything. But 
for once letting everything be done for you, and knowing: what is done, 
will be good. And, courage, too, must sometimes relax, and, at the hem 
of silken coverlets unfold afresh. Not always to be a soldier. To let for 
once the locks hang loose and to wear a broad open collar, and to sit — 
in silken seats, and to be thus to the finger tips: after the bath. And 
first, to learn again what women are. And how the white ones act, and 
what the blue ones are like : what sort of hands they have, and how their 
laughter rings, when blond youths bring in the beautiful dishes, heavy _ 
with luscious fruits. r 


* 


It began as a meal. And became, they knew not how, a feast. The tall 
flames flickered, the voices clamoured, from wine englamoured wild 
songs rang out ; at last from heightened mirth and joyousness the dances’ - 
came about. And carried all along. With waves of music beating ; an all- 
round meeting, a choosing and a losing, merry-making and leave-taking 
and lights blinding and a finding and a swaying in the summer breezes 
that are in the dresses of warm women. 

By dark red wine and a thousand roses time rushes on into the dream 
of night. 

And there’s one who stands and wonders at this show. Will I awake, 
this dream forsake ? he would but know; for but in sleep may sucha 
galaxy and such splendour of such women be seen. Their smallest ges- 
ture is like the falling of a fold of rich brocade. Their silver sounding 
speech builds up the hours. They oft-times thus lift up their hands — ; 
until you’d think that somewhere, where you cannot reach, they break 
soft roses that you cannot see. And then you dream : — to be bedecked 
with them, and be bewitched by them, and earn yourself a crown for _ 
your brow, that has none. . 

But he, clothed in white silk, finds he cannot waken, for he is awake 
and dazzled with reality. So anxiously he flees toward dream-land and 
takes refuge there. He is standing in the park: alone in the darkened _ 
park. And the feast is afar; and the lights deceive ; and the night is “ 
near him, and around him, and cool. And he asks of a woman who draws _ 
near : fe 

Are you Night ? ar 

She smiles. a 

And all at once he feels ashamed of his white dress; and he wants — 
to be far away, and alone, and in armour : — all in armour. r ai 

‘“ Have you forgotten that for today you are my page: Would you es 
leave me ? Where are you going ? Your white dress gives me the 1 ght 
over you. a 
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ood has fallen from him with this soft dark 


* You ? ” he asks, ina voice he has never yet 
heard. ** You ”.? 


And now he has nothing on. Like a saint he is naked - white and slim. 
Slowly the lights in the castle go out. Everyone is heavy — with sleep, 
or with love, or with drink. After so many long empty nights in the 
field: beds. Broad oaken beds. The prayers, there, are other than in 
the mud furrow of the wayside, which when one sleeps in it, is like a grave. 
“ Lord ; thy will be done, ” 

They are shorter, the prayers in bed, — but deeper. 

The tower-room is dark. 

But their faces are lit with laughter. They feel before them like blind 
men who seek a door; and find one another. Almost like children afraid 
of the dark, they press close together ; tho’ they are not afraid ; — the- 
re’s nothing could harm them: no yesterday ; no morrow; for time 
itself lies broken and from it’s ruins they blossom. 

He does not ask: “ Your husband ? ” 

She does not ask: “ Your name? ” 

They have found one-another, to be one-another, a new kind. 

They will give each other a hundred new names, and take them all 
back again, softly, like one takes off an earring. 

Over an arm-chair in the anti-chamber hang von Langenau’s coat-of- 
mail, his bandolier, and his cloak. His gauntlets lie upon the floor. His 
standard leans stiffly against the casement: tall and black. Outside 
a storm drives across the face of the sky tearing the night to shreds : 
black and white ; Like a long flash of lightning, the moonlight passes 
by and is gone ; the motionless standard has uneasy shadows, It is drea- 
ming. 

Was a window open ? Is the storm inside the house ? Who is slamming 
__ the doors ? walking thro’ the rooms ? — Enough. Let it be who it may. 
__ Nothings reaches the turret-chamber. They sleep as if behind a hundred 
doors : that deep sleep which two creatures have in common, as much 
_ in common as a mother, or death. 

___ Isit the morning ? — sunrise ? — How big the sun is. Are those birds ? 
Their voices are everywhere, 

Everything is bright, but it is no daylight. 

Everything calls aloud, but it is not the voice of birds. 

Those are the beams that glare. Those are the windows that shout ; 
and they shout, red, in the face of the enemy who stands outside in the : 
_ blazing land, shout : ‘Fire !’ 
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And with broken sleep in their faces, half iron clad, half naked, they 
all press from room to room, from wing to wing, seeking the stairs, 
And with caught breath the bugles stammer in the court-yard : 
Fall in, fall in! 
And the beating of drums. 
But the standard is not to be found. 
Calls of: .“* Cornet! ” 
Prayers, screams, the horses are stamping around, 


Curses: ‘* Cornet! ” 
Iron against iron, signal and command ; 
Silence : ‘* Cornet! ” 


And once more: “ Cornet! ” 

And away go the troop with a clattering sound. 

But their standard bearer is not to be found. 

He’s running a race on a burning track, through glowing doors that 
would force him back, down stairs that flame and hiss and crack, he 
breaks out of the roaring mass. In his arms he carries the standard like 
a pale unconscious lass. Then he finds him a horse, and they’re off like 
a call, on top of everything and away past all; even his men. And now 
the standard came back to life, and was never so kingly asin that strife: 
and they see it far for’ard in the forray mad, and they know the tall 
white unarmoured lad, and they know the standard... But all at once 
it begins to glare, and blows out in the wind, big and red... 

There, in the thick of the enemy, burns their standard, and away they . 
go — after it. : 

Von Langenau is in the thick of the enemy, but all alone. Terror has | 
cleared around him an open space of which he holds the centre, under 
his slowly burning flag. : 

Slowly, almost thoughtfully, he looks round about him. There is much 
that is strange and bright coloured. Gardens — he thinks, and smiles. 
But then he feels that many eyes are upon him, he recognises men, and © 
knows that they are the heathen dogs —: and he drives his horse into _ 
their midst. ; Soa 

But now that the way closes in behind him, he sees gardens again, and 
the sixteen curved swords that spring at him, glittering, are as a pageant. — 

A laughing water gala. or 

The coat-of-mail has burnt in the castle, the letter, and the roseleaf 
of an unknown woman. <a 

Next spring (it was dreary and cold) a Courier of Freiherr von Piro- 
vano rode slowly into Langenau. There he saw an old woman weep. | 


Translated from the German 
by Doucias TayLor. 
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CITY, STIR IN YOUR DREAMS 


City, stir in your dreams... 

these are forever lost in the larger orchestra 

the noise of dawn and animals at the edge of towns 
except perhaps 

in the indecision of a turn-over 

stirring in dream-intervals 

to part consciousness 

you remember uneasily — 

the noise of dawn and animals at the edge of towns. 


City, stirring in your ah-h-h-h dreams 


I will sing you to sleep again. 


by Syd 8S. Salt 


On the road, coming down from the mountain, he stood and tur- 
ned his head all ways. There was nothing to see, no more than on 
top of mountains. He had been feeling more and more nothing was 
near him. He was on top of that mountain earlier in the day, but it 
was not there. Now, on the road, he still looked that way. 

Three steps further he stopped, felt the pipe in his pocket. He 
brought out the hand and looked at it. The hand did not look like 
his hand. He moved on a few steps and waited. He looked around 
slowly and drummed his finger against the pipe. He put it into his 
mouth, pulled on it, shrugged his shoulders, gave a look back, and 
walked on. The empty pipe pulled on him. He stuck it back into 
his pocket. He stopped and looked before him. He looked at his 
hand. He felt pulled around him. Both hands waved before him. He. 4 
had four hands. To be he sure touched his feet. He touched his shoes 
and brushed away mud. His feet shook off mud, his hands shook — 
off mud, he was shaking. His head turned all ways and things placed 
themselves before him. Re 

A blow carried him down the road. Before him gates opened. — 
Through cities, two miles toward his house, he marched. Stormed — 
without battle they fell as passed. Minarets of familiar climbing, _ 
designing silence of twigs, sky, wind, age-massive stones. In him — 
knocked everything before him, nose close to roots, sky close. | te 
did not stop. Blows everywhere. i 

Black, green, growl. Feet up, down. Two points of gold inwards 
out. A leaping stillness. Growl. Black, gold, growl. He kneeled, 
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_ black, nothing, speaking his silence. Growl. The flat earth good 
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against the fat tree. 

‘* Where did you pick it up ? ”’ 

His body leaped high. 

The passer-by dropped his package, fled. 

On, on, two. A long journey, up and down, very far everything 
waiting. The doors opens in the dark. 
_ Three days went by. He suddenly saw, in all corners of the room 
of his house, leavings. He took them in a paper and walked to the 
door. There, he paused and looked around. Two points of gold 
cooled still to eyes. He heard the grow] softer. He threw out the 
paper, closed the door, and sat down. When he looked again, it 
was at the door. Quiet in the room, quiet in the near-by woods, quiet. 
He got up and opened the door. He sat down and looked steadily 
in front of him. He was alone. 


Maurice L. Shapiro 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE: 5 AM 


they say that under slow boats ribs are covered 
with repetition like lights thru bridges and na 
vels are the puncturation of fleshy whirlpools 
in flowing skin that rivers to broken toes from 
swirls of hair they say that under the playi 

ng blocks and the brittle buildings bones are b 
righter than lights thru bridges and scapulae a 
nd thorax are articular with clavicle and cervi 
cal and inarticulations of broken dust they 
say that women have wombs and bodies have blood 
even in yellow trolley cars fleeing in blistery 


_ lights with cargoes of pleasure-ridden flesh 


for shadows are made of slippery rouge and the 
fresh crisp creaking of kiss and cry and slow ca 
ress for shadows are the piers of bridges an 


_ dskillfully snatch peace from wet and light an 

_ d dull stone flinging ropes of vivid steel sure 

_ nets they say that under the slime and sand a 
_nd the concrete piers shadows embrace and dizzy 
_ shudders seize and flay them into 


rivers of rivering wind 
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En ma maison je vous appelle, 

silences des aprés couchant 

sous les toits assoupis, 

silences vertueux des chambres, 

des filles nues aux ceintures de cuir, 

silences un par un égrenés 

au gré des mers étales 

et vous, habitants des plateaux, 

sans chapeau et sans ami, 

je vous appelle en ma maison. . k 


Je nais des étés poudreux, 
dit le soleil, dit le soleil. 


J’ai vu dans mon sommeil 


mieux que ton ceil, 
dit le jardin. 


Lorsque je pense a tol, 
il est neuf heures du soir. 
Une fille est assise prés du mur, 


une autre sur le lit, 


nue, aux quatre coins du lit, 
une autre a un pied bot 

et voudrait me plaire. | 
Au bord des prés j’irai ce soir Oh fe 
jouer du fifre pour mes amis, . Rec 
dit l’innocent en s’endormant. 


Cassie, 6tes-vous cette femme 

qui marche sur le balcon 

quand mes amis m’ont abandonné ? 
Pourquoi pleurez-vous ? 


, 


Georges Hugnet 
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Il y a un infirme 
ss qui pleure sous un arbre f 
By { Allez done lui demander. ae 
FS _ Sila perduson mouchoir. 


Je n’irai pas, je n’irai pas : 
vous étes tous aveugles. 


Ce mouchoir est 4 maman, 
; dit le marin. 
, Je l’ai donné a 4 l’innocent, 
ce matin. 


Bp ire: Ce matin n’était sans doute 
qu’un début douloureux ‘ 
ai d’une nuit plus noire encore v 
- que cette tempéte 
qui démolit ma maison, " 
ma maison d’ajoncs, ‘i 
dit le berger. 


Vos raisons kee 
. ne peuvent étre Jka 
ah} les miennes, ie 
dit innocent. ‘4 
Je n’ai 
ni mouchoir, 
‘ni maison 
et pourtant 
BS nak ie ne vous méprise pas. 


Bes ne quelles sont ces voix 
_ qu’on entend quand on s’endort, 
ele many quand on ouvre la porte 
Bait ts et qu’ on surprend des hommes 
qui se taisent 4 votre vue ? 
Ole chien garde ma chambre. 
f i % Ventres: pas lorsque je dors : 


by Max RBychner 


Never was the liberty of thougnt and expression as restricted as it is 
today, when it apparently is unlimited, at least in Germany and France, _ 
the two laboratories of the European spirit in which experiments are 
made most intensively and audadiously. There is no longer a convention 
strong enough to check or constrain the spirit; on the contrary, each _ 
one seems to exist in reality not only to attract all kinds of critical objec- 
tions and attacks, but also to help produce them through its very exis- 
tence. There is today an intellectual attitude that suspects prejudice, 
the conditioning, unfree compulsion to thought in every historic or inhe- 
rited idea, and that tries to uncover it. But the absolutism of the critical 
attitude of 1930 means a refined naiveté. There exists at present a ten- 
dency of a nihilistic character ; it does not, however seek, ‘“‘nothingness ” 
as an ultimate state, but tries to re-establish the plane of infinite possi- 
bilities. ‘‘ Nothingness ” can only be imagined by the European mind 
as the primal base of infinite possibilities for creation. The making of — 
the world is ‘‘ a creation out of nothingness. ’’ The European relates _ 
himself and his acts to the evolutionary process of the world, he justifies 


a 


. * . . a 
gness *’, but he also desires that certain things return once more “ into ~ 


” 


his existence through the act, indeed, he proves to himself his existence _ 
through the (mental) act. He desires that something rise out of ** nothin- | 


nothingness ”. Destruction plays an incalculable role in the cultural — 
process, not senseless vandalism, but the destruction of the spirit in the _ 
name of its self-imposed liberty. ae 

Herostratus gauged humanity with profound justice, when he founded _ 
his enduring world fame upon a tremendous demolition of the Temple 
of Diana ; he destroyed a sanctuary, but saved his name from oblivion; — 
he defied the wrath of gods and men, in order to escape his own des- — 
truction through his act. His deed has won symbolic significance, his name 
characterizes a human type, for the principal emphasis for us is no longer 
placed upon the motive of his act, his arrogant greed for fame, but on ~ 
the act itself. It is capable of many interpretations. If its basis be not a — 
super-individual principle, it is his hunger for fame that is emphasize 
in it, since it aims for the salvation of man from the temporal. ‘* For w 
are here to perpetuate ourselves. ” The conflagration in Ephesus foun 
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in history an intellectual-moral repetition, when the torches of Ecrasez 


Vinfdme | were hurled into the sanctuary of the Christian Church. They 
wanted to steal its power, they designed as a menacing counter proposi- 
tion the Temple de la Raison which was to be as eternal and of this world 
as reason itself. The war against dogmas fathered a plethora of new dogmas 
that claimed to have been established by reason irself, and that should 
have been changed back again into certainties of faith. Next to “ enligh- 
tenment, ’’ materialism, socialism, there was added as the sole super- 
rational, ** mystic ’’ value of faith that of cultural nationalism. The 
claim for validity of all these systems or “ ideologies ” has been tremen- 
dously circumscribed and made relative by criticism. The tempo of intel- 
lectual creation and conquest of the created thing have become more and 
more rapid during the past two hundred years : systole and diastole of 
the spirit. 

There is nothing which is not combated upon the intellectual plane : 
man lets nothing die, he kills it, but in the name of the creative principle. 
Even Caliban appears today in the name of this principle. 

If we look into present-day literature, we find that every convention 


_has died, that is, every general, valid order, that gives man his measure. 


Everything is allowed in blasphemy against traditional values, in faith 
or knowledge. This condition becomes most obvious if we compare perhaps 
the ideas from which the classical French tragedies have developed. The 
religious, social and ethical conventions were a firm, connecting structure 
of order by which the measure of man could be determined. This is no 
longer possible today, and yet the longing grows more and more for a link 
connecting all existing orders. It cannot be created consciously, but all 
knowledge is necessary for its development and existence. The spirit 
cannot leave anything out, it cannot shorten or avoid even one of the roads 
which it must take in accordance with its law. Historia not facit saltus. 
Its limitation, too, it must accept — its heaviest cross. 

Every epoch is a transition-epoch ; our epoch, when everything seems 
free, would be happier if it had achieved anything fundamentally im- 
portant for man with its kind of liberty. Nietzsche’s word, that it seemed 
to him unessential, from whal, but essential, for what a man is free, can 
be applied today to the general condition ; that is, free for which service, 
for which act, for which restriction of liberty, as seen fromthe standpoint 
of pure contemplation : for which sacrifice in pending possibilities, to 


~ find the strength to fulfill one of them, the highest one ! The liberty which 


we have achieved is in danger of becoming shallow in mere license, unless 


it bring to birth from within itself a great law, (or an ideal, an idea, a 


measure of values.) Ri 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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ELEGY FOR A DEAD IDOL OF THE SCREEN | 
(for Carlyle Blackwell) 


idol — 


_ stamped 


regimental beauty 


of following to him 
king once-always loved 
though dead to millions 


alive idol 
can rape death 
like his surrendering women 


beyond screens 


of him said is 

a number of children 
his by life’s kindness only 
begetter of dream-children 
by constant visibleness 

of begettingness 


can never 
bother concerning 
who may step within 
his real chamber 


cause to unbutton 
the secret of screens 
for sticks of quarters 


were laid toward paradise 
for him an endless walk 
toward acres of ecstasy 
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Parker Tyler 


he whose wishheart 
may have flowered 
for a trivial 

smell 

will choke 


here by trees of breasts 
and fruit like wombs 
so faces lifted 


toward his 

sham sex 

saw and remembered 
dying minds 


have opened 
like popguns 


like bombs 


blown 
up boxoffices 
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DIGRESSIVE ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING 


now does the air harsh 
tendons of rain and corridors reverberate with broken lusts 


while the fires discreetly waver 
mist moves lowly in a monotone of sadness 


interlude : plot for a novel or something : 


jan dre sitting sun in red brass sighing one nervous however 
oh anything 
but that 
jan dre strolling stopping looking to or down at river some- 
times too mirror others too mud always slowly 
jan dre still painfully droop bell away bell then the eyes walking 
stopping to look at river mud now completely or 
rather saying goodnight or goodbye 


drop or drop slowly the mucid words from mulberry lips 
his voice very 
orchestra or obutes born 
too suddenly shrilly however and 
when the milk plaaplaanged into the tin 
tin 
pail he thought it dis- 
gusting like say an amputation or rather 
must the evening throw a taunt 
must the evening and a thin stream of heavy water — 
a sewer is an inundation of viscera and murdered men 
wideeyed cattle flow down the hot asphalt and a streetcar 
decapitates frustrations panics nauseas 


then will be an exodus and a dancer exhilirant in adagio 

the glare of headlights makes a nightmare plausible but 
the spring grass is not a recompense 

while the eyes are moistened a mockingbird sings of a 
stab and a drug for forgetting 
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JOSEPH SIMA: Composition (1928). 


JOSEPH SIMA: Composition (1929). 
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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS 
OF MR. CLARKE 


by A. EK. Wisher 


For some time now he had been aware of a change. He could not have 
explained what it was, nor could he be sure yet that anything unusual 
was happening. Nevertheless he found himself wrapped up in wonder, 
as he walked along home down the same dark street full of trees that 
were breathing and stirring a little in their sleep as they always did, 
and he kept looking in amazement at the quiet houses and the shining 
places the lamps made on the pavement, as if he saw God in them, 
or perhaps a beautiful woman half-hidden among the shadows. 

The rain had whispered off into quietness, but the night was pale 
and shone a little from the wet. He heard the quiet noise of water drop- 


_ ping in the dark, and this too seemed wonderful to him. There were 


echoes, also, that had got lost from the daytime, and would go on 
murmuring all night here among the closed houses. If you listened 
carefully the night seemed to have a voice that spoke, urging something. 


The clouds were low and rushing fast over the dark roofs as if alive, 


_—_ 


flowing in portentous silence full of a meaning that could not be quite 
grasped. 

He began to be a little afraid, a little excited. He hurried on as though 
he were going to meet someone at home, an ambassador from China, 
or Casanova, perhaps, or a banker, although he knew no one would 
be waiting in his stupid room with the uneasy roses on the walls and 
the tall chiffonier with his other trousers hanging from the top drawer. 
Only Mrs. Fletcher the landlady sitting up over her hot milk, and 
looking frightful with her wig off, or the pregnant cat stealing down 
the hall as he came up, with her green lamps turned on. 

But something had come into the world that he had not known 
before, something full of alarm, troubling, as though a heart had sud- 
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denly begun to beat. Even when he was drunk he never felt ike this Sn 


never in all his thirty dull years had he felt like this ; not at a funeral, 
even, or when there was a fire. 

The night was warm, yet he felt something on all his body as if he 
were naked and in water, cold water full of icy springs that felt like 
flame. He shivered, and began to laugh, and then he looked all around 
to see if anyone had heard him. Then as he stood there on Walnut 
Street and looked up at the bright street lamp the night seemed to 
come awake and to be quivering and trembling all around him, the 
dark houses receded, and the trees waited to say something tremendous 
that would be better than anything ever said before, even by Plato, 
or a clever woman with red hair you were terribly in love with and 
had not seen for many days. 

To steady himself, he took out his watch, and shuffled in his breast 
pocket as though he had important papers in there, about Oil stock. 
When he was nervous, and thought people were looking at him, he often 
did this, to defy them, and show them how natural he was. But peering 
at the pale phosphorescent pattern of his watch face he saw that the 
hands had stopped at ten minutes past three, and fumbling in his 
breast pocket he found no papers about Oil stock, or anything. So 
when unspeakable beauty and pain kept trembling out to him from 
the violet aura that clung about the lamp-post he felt as if he would 
faint, because this beauty was somehow terrible to a little man in a 
grey suit and a bowler hat, on a grey street at night, after it had rained. 

Time, Space, the Categorical Imperative, and the serene countenance 
of Mr. Santayana floated up from his troubled mind and went swinging 
out over the threatening trees, but they were not quieted ; they still 
were tall and loquacious in the dark, and made him want to crys they 
were so beautiful and strange. 

** Have I lost my mind ? " he muttered to himself, going slowly on. 
‘* Today is the twenty-fifth of May, I am thirty years old, I certainly 
haven’t forgotten my name, but my pulse doesn’t seem normal. ”’ 

Still frightened at this darkly trembling world, swarming with unreal 
things and making his heart beat, he began repeating his name aloud 
in defiance. 

‘* William J. Clarke, William J. Clarke, William J. Clarke, William 
J. Clarke, ’’ he said to the whirling suns and satellites and fiery nebulae, 
to the Vernal Equinox and the pale milk flowing from the dark breasts 
of the mother of the stars. ‘* William J. Clarke, William J. Clarke, 
William J. Clarke ’’, he said to the last clouds. But the universe was 


not astonished, and amidst the stark gleam of a million stars he felt 
a little bashful, and stopped repeating his name any more, and just ~ 


walked on a little faster to get under a roof and be safe. 
But he had not reached the house yet, and the icy shiv emaee of his 
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limbs kept growing more violent, and the street more strange and 
terrible. It was as if part of him were struggling to enter the living night, 
to spring from his mouth into the dim cavern of sky and houses, and 
to flow and murmur with a voice of leaves. 

_If he listened he could hear the frail leaves murmuring all around 
-him, but the tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-tap of his new shoes interrupted them, 
and cut sensible patterns on a world that would otherwise, he thought, 
have been too much to be borne. William J. Clarke, William J. Clarke, 
said his solid, sensible, reassuring heels to the shuddering night that 
kept murmuring at him and trying to get in and have his soul. 

Under the rough hard sidewalk he was aware of earth, dark earth 
full of seeds ; the air that trembled on his face was blowing at him from 
the very stars. If he had not kept right on walking he might have done 
something that was not wise. 

He might have- screamed and tried to run away from what was 
coming after him down the street from the stars. 

When he reached the house he was afraid to go in. If only someone 
would walk by, and stop to light a cigarette, and wish him good night ! 
But he was alone. At last he got up his courage, ran up the porch steps, 
and fumbled, at the lock in haste. 

The door opened, he saw the night-light flickering and red in its 
dim bowl, and the sombre rack of umbrellas by the stairs. He felt 
the spongy carpet beneath his heels, smelt the same faint odour of 
dust and oil, brushed with his elbow the same old chromo on the wall. 

The door of his room was a little open, and it was dark. There was 
_ water dripping somewhere deep in the house, in the kitchen, in the 
wet iron sink. You would have thought everything must be all right 
to hear that.But still he felt shuddering and cold, the house was a strange 
flood of motion and hushed sound, his room frightened him, he listened 
and listened before he went in. 

But finally he entered, with his bowler hat still on, and his hand went 
out for the light switch in the same old way. The light would settle 
it : either he was drunk, or he was not drunk ; either he was mad, or 
he was only a little queer ; the light was going to put an end to the dark- 
ness, anyway. 

So he switched the light on, and he looked all around. The uneasy 
roses gyrated and twisted and writhed themselves into obscene festoons 
on the wall, as they had done yesterday, and the day before yesterday ; 
his other trousers still hung from the top drawer of the chiffonier, 
__ and the furniture was still imitation mahogany and a crime. 

On the small straw chair by the window was his laundry, a neat 
flat pale blue package, with a white slip tucked in. His brush and 


er 


comb and tumbler stood as usual on the dressing table, his books 


_ confronted him solemnly from the corner shelf; red and green and 
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brown books, of a small size, not one bit larger. EH u 

His bed was empty and clean, and there was no one under it; the 
shades were pulled comfortingly down, and he could not see the dark 
pressing on the windows and bearing fate and the infinite almost to 
him, almost to his breast, but not quite. 

It was a bright, clean, empty, reassuring room, but Mr. Clarke was 
still afraid, and there was a center of coldness and darkness deep inside 
him which answered the night, and there were voices ready to call 
out in his very blood and summon the stars in to get him. 

He took off his bowler hat, his neat grey coat and trousers, his sen- 
sible shoes that had stamped hard patterns on the flux of the universe ‘ 
he untied his cravat and opened his collar and unbuttoned his shirt ; 
then he took it off, and slipped his neat grey socks from his feet, and 
slowly emerged out of his underwear. He put on his blue pyjamas, 
and opened the window a little and clicked off the light, and then all 
of a sudden he leaped wildly into bed, ignoring his toothbrush and his 
clean towel altogether, and huddled down like a scared kitten under 
the sheet, and tucked the pillow about his ears, because he seemed 
to hear something. 

A minute ticked and ticked and ticked itself away over Mr. Clarke 
in bed; another minute went straight on into the gulf of Time, and 


Mr. William J. Clarke remained motionless under the sheet ; then a — 


third minute got started and went giddily pulsing itself away without 
any terrible thing happening ; but at about the middle of the fourth 
minute Mr. Clarke began to shudder, and he kept on shuddering for 
a long while. 

The room was the same, and the street was the same, and he could 
still remember what the date was, but it did no good to remember all 
these things, because somehow they were not relevant any more. 
He grew colder and colder, but it was not that, nor the way the dark- 
ness wavered about him, but it was the touch of something against 
him, against all his body, heavy and terribly cold, that made Mr. Clarke 
shudder. He lay huddled up, all alone, wondering what to do, afraid 
to do anything. It was like a woman’s body, firm and round, but it 
was not warm. It was cold, cold. It clung to him in darkness, and he 
was lost in it. He could not breathe warm breath into it; he felt the 
chill that came from its breasts and thighs settling over him, like the 


chill of death. The stars came rushing in through the little pale mouth __ 
of the window, and the night entered with its voices, and he was cold, Dk: 


stark, stark cold. 
But when the icy fingers trembled at his throat, Mr. Clarke sum-_ 


moned all hi, strength, only the little spark of strength left, and gave ih 
a thin mewl of terror, and the stars quivered a little and went back — 
through the window. He felt that if he mewled some more he might 
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keep that spark warm, and h 
very faintly and weakly, 
aight muttered to itself 
spark tremble and float an 


e mewled and mewled into the dark’ 
and the spark grew a little stronger, and the 
and receded slightly. Mewling, he let the 
d dance up and become a nebula that flickered 
and wavered and struggled across the darkness. Mewling, drowsy 
cold, feeble, it fled away from the annihilating hosts of doom, searching 
through the Silent house for warmth. Mewling, a small thing, in darkness 
under the stairs, something that might have been human, if it had 
not been so cold, searched and shivered and defied the heavenly hosts, 

ng into warmth in spite of the coldness of the 
stiff Mr. Clarke upstairs, wriggling a little to get closer to the mother 
cat, mewling for the fountains of life in the soft furry belly of the dark 
mewling defiance at death, a thin, small, faint kitten’s mewl, a new 
kitten, searching for the fountains of life and making its small sound 
of triumph at the defeated stars. 


MKavier Abril 


ANGLE OF LIGHT 


1.— SINGING, I say, my voice and my rose-coloured skeleton : my hand 
takes the recent born, I enjoy an exact douche of numbers, of small succes- 
sive cries which give the colour, the temperature ant the urine. 

I begin to rise in music, to understand in shade the matrix and the cry 
which leads up to man. Afterwards, the most comprehensible logic of the 
body gives me its light, and I remain in the angle of Music and Number. 

2. — I have descended to the line of colour, of flesh at 39°. Yes that, the 


_ eyelids like heavy-rose-coloured cork; I have been constant with a little 


animal very similar to a nail, a large nail and besides, with spittle. The 
glass was also a small animal.There was only a small difference in the neck, 
in the correct manner of putting on the necktie. 

It was an enormous nail, a small man and an animal with only ribs. 


_ Impossible ! It was still worse, the fall behind the glass, which later could 


not be seen. The nail always gets its wishes fulfilled : with its half Moon. 


“% The nail, a small landscape in the middle of the night, a horrible animal. 


Without fever, a perfect man and even without nails. 


Translated from the Peruvian by August Hurdlebring. 
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‘* HATE OF ALL HARD METALLIC SOUND AND SHALLOW 
LAUGHTER ” 


(H. E. Bates, The Two Sisters.) 


_ When the door opens soft, the crash of rabid jazz is dying 
Hushed the noise, and with it the cynical laugh. 

Smiling in my behalf 

Gently you hide your fear of what it may be destroying. 


During your slender visit, the gusto has gone from the jazz; 
Losing the rapture, I feel only discreet 

Discord. What was so sweet 

Becomes a jangling menace, stranger to what it was. 


Hating all hard metallic sound and shallow Jaughter — 
Living under the clash of steel beams swinging 

You can hear children singing 

When they are put to bed, and double doors shut softer. 


I will not blush to chant a verse solemnly slowly : oy 
You, listening with the heart’s intelligence, 
Know that my heart wants 

Only the old-time peace; only the quiet wholly. 
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With this number I bring to a close the direction of fransifion over a 
period of three years. I am now suspending the magazine indefinitely, 
as I can no longer afford the expenditure of time and labor necessary to 
its preparation. 

The transitional period of literature appears to be drawing to a close. 
But our experimental action, I feel sure, will constitute an impulsion, 
and a basis on which to construct for some time to come. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to those who, at one 
time or another, have been friends and collaborators of iransilion, espe- 
cially : the late Harry Crosby, Stuart Gilbert, Matthew Josephson, Elliot 
Paul, Robert Sage, Sylvia Beach, Sonia Himmel, Maria Jolas, and Maive 
_ Sage. 


Eugene JOLAS. 
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FAREWELL mM 
cS TRANSITION | Md 


London, 20 March 193024) 
Dear Gene: — ,. 


The knowledge that transition has come to the end leaves me with 
a feeling of sadness. My unavoidable activities outside of Paris these 
past months have deprived me of the closer association with you and the ~ 
magazine that I once enjoyed: they have kept me too, I realize with | 
regret, from materializing the various compositions which in optimistic 
moments I had hoped to write and send to you. But throughout my other — 
occupations transition and its battles have been frequently in my thoughts, _ 
and it was always pleasant to know that the magazine existed and that 
a new number would be appearing sooner or later. Mei 

Now that fransition is to be discontinued there will be a decided void. 
It is true that numerous other periodicals of a literary or radical nature 
are appearing both in Europe and the United States, but none of them 
seem (I am naturally somewhat partisan) to have the scope, freedom or — 
unified aim which made fransition unique. That the concentrated tangible a 
expression of ¢ransition’s fight has ceased and that there will be no Number | 
‘1 and Number 22 and Number 23 to anticipate means that another — 
appreciable dose of spice will be lacking from an ideologico-literary menu 
which at present is not overladen with courses for exacting palates. — 

Yet a superb collection of souvenirs, both personal and literary, re- 
mains. 40, rue Fabert is an historic address for me, as it must be for yo 
and several others. I shall always remember that little fourthfloor roo. 
with its single window looking out on the Esplanade des Invalides and 
the dim vision of Sacré-Cceur on the hill across the city. And I shall re- 
member the just-visible clock on the Gare des Invalides — sometimes 
diabolic reminder of luncheon dates being missed, sometimes a conveniel if 
alibi for an apéritif at the corner bistrot, the Métro, Chez Francis © oa 
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FAS as 
_ Ferarri’s. The walls of Room 16 Should be saturated wi 
Ra ¥ : EO. 
jokes, discussions, Worries, mockeries and those Hest meande aie 
conversations which at college we called pea-talks. I always arefened 
the talks en famille, but how many people managed to break through the 
inefficient consigne downstairs to tap hesitantly at the door of ‘the bu- 
siness and editorial offices’ of transition | Delightful people and impossible 
_ people, who always stayed on and on (totally disorganizing the unpleasant 
but necessary task of completing the business details) until they were 
rallied by the irresistible suggestion of, How about a little drink down on 
the corner ?’ 
I recall, especially during the summer of 1928, the ritual 
the morning mail, invariably rich with 
a mail boat had arrived from New Yo 
the unbelievably bad manuscripts from americans who interpreted mo- 
dernism as an unsystematic garbling of words and from englishmen who 
apparently thought emancipation meant the spilling of the nastiest 
thoughts left over from puberty. There were threatening unpoetic letters 
demanding whether f¢ransition were going to publish that poem sent a year 
ago — yes or no !! There were those precious newspaper clippings which, 


aL 


of opening 
amusements and doubly so when 
rk the previous day. There were 


at oe 


with few exceptions, ran true to form — preliminary sneers at the Joyce- 
_ Stein contributions (the names, for some reason, were always linked 
: together), the inevitable wisecrack about the small’ t’ in transition and 


the naive speculations about the magazine being composed on the terraces 
_ of Montparnasse cafés. And then, in magnificent contrast, the occasional 
appearance of an excellent manuscript from some person completely 


oe 
ae 
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It amuses me, too, to remember the freak results of publishing some of 
_ the manuscripts submitted. There was a certain short story which was 
$0 victoriacrossish in its servantgirl philosophy, so pompously sentimental 
__ in its style, such a complete burlesque of what a good short story should 
__ be that you could not resist publishing it. The author was overjoyed at 
its acceptance and, as far as we ever knew, no reader of fransition ever 
_ found any objections to it. Then there were a number of stories which 
‘1a were on the border, which were finally accepted with misgivings — and 
_ which were immediately selected by the reviewers as the only worthwhile 
_ things in their respective numbers. 

__No one, apparently, discovered the ultra-assininity of an essay publish- 
din the first number as a test of the reader’s discrimination, and I fear 
hat few noticed the quite remarkable merits of the finest things which 
ransition published during its three years of existence. 

__ It sometimes seems curious that even people of some intelligence cannot 
. ‘get beyond the lazy habit of accepting readymade classifications for all 
rt ‘phenomena which come to their attention. To the end fransition remained 
R or the columnists of the United States and for many others a manifest- 


q 


ation of Montparnasse. The more I have lived j in Paris fe et certain ne: ‘ 


have been as to the exact definition of that mysterious and derogatory He 


word Montparnasse. It may mean the cafés in the vicinity of the Carre- 
four Raspail, or it may mean the Montparnasse quarter (which comprises 
probably a thousand times as many humble french working people as it 
does artists, near-artists or pseudo-artists), or it may mean a more or less 
definite social atmosphere of affectation, drunkenness, freakishness, 
unmorality, perversity (or perversion, if you prefer) and degeneration. 
In any case, however the word be interpreted, there is little actual ap- 
plication to transition. No one directly concerned with the publication of 
the magazine has ever been an habitué of the Montparnasse cafés, a 
resident of the district or a contributor to the atmosphere. But, because 
american reviewers like to think of Montparnasse as the ‘artists’ colony’ 
and because they never took the trouble to understand transition’s rather 
simple aims, they persisted in putting /ransition and Montparnasse toge- 
ther, just as they persisted in finding an inexistent relationship between 
Gertrude Stein’s everlasting strumming on a single key and James 
Joyce’s rich cosmic symphony. 

But I am going astray. I am, as you know, sentimental, and I should 
like to evoke just one or two more of the many souvenirs before dropping 
the subject. Our promenades together through Paris, those stimulating 
impromptu strolls about the Boulevards, the Champs-de-Mars quarter, 
the Place de l’Alma and the alley-streets between the Place Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés and the Place Saint-Michel will always be happy memories, 
but I do not wish to speak of them now for I hope that the day will soon 
come when I may return to Paris and we shall be able to resume these 
walks — not forgetting an occasional Pernod or biére allemande en route. 
Unfortunately, however, I suppose, I am destined never to go with you 
again to that charming little town in the Haute-Marne, Saint-Dizier, 
where transition passed through the mysteries of a french printing plant. 
My memories of Saint-Dizier nevertheless are vivid ones — the station 
restaurant with its superb old dry Vouvray which we speedily exhausted, 
the amiable waitress who served the cobwebby bottles while they lasted, 
the abominable monument to the morts de la guerre, the thin canal and 
its locks where the barges descended in a seasick manner before contin- 
uing toward Paris, and the cheerful holly tree in the postoffice park. 
And that cold room where we corrected proof throughout the day except 
for the intervals of consultation with the suspecting Father Christmas. 
And then those evenings in the Café du Commerce whose buxom patronne 

was proud of the english she had picked up during the war but regretfully 
confessed that she could not keep pace with transition, and whose patron, 
fresh back from ‘la chasse’, was afraid to talk to you in german when 
there were customers about but became generous to a quite unfrenchlike 
degree with a bottle of Courvoisier (to his wife’s dismay) as the evening 
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wore on. And those eerie walks through the deserted and shadow-haunted 


town when even the cafés had closed their doors... 

Inextricably associated with the recollections of my first days with 
transition and my first visits to Saint-Dizier is the shadow of Elliot Paul, 
rotund and bewhiskered and as mischievous as a Katzenjammer Kid. 
It is pleasant to remember those ridiculous games of croquet at Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises and the expert cheating that took place as we thumped 
the balls over the knobby ground in back of your home. But above all I 
shall always remember that peculiarly perfect summer evening when we 
all went out into the field beside the ‘croquet grounds’ and Paul’s accor- 
deon pumped out everything from Nearer My God to Thee and The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine to russian folk dances and George Antheil, while 
we sat on the grass and watched the sun spurt deep colors into the sky 
beyond the rambling Haute-Marne hills... 

But these things are only an atom of the experiences that have rolled 
out of the transition cornucopia. The magazine brought many people 
together, for better or for worse. More than one fine friendship developed, 
numerous valuable acquaintships were made. That sensibilities were 
occasionally trampled and a few vivid enmities produced was, I suppose, 
an inevitable byproduct. People who are interested in writing have, 
or are supposed to have, ideas : frequently, however, they are not devoid 
of stubborn instincts. And individuals thus dually equipped are apt to 
clash in the manner of strange bulldogs. There were the lady geniuses 
(should it be genie ?) who shrieked their loves and hates in print and a 
few males who tried for vengeance through dubious methods. Personal- 
ities sometimes intruded where objective ideology was more appropriate. 


- But most of the sparks cooled with a few months of perspective and 


there was little permanent damage done. 
The only betrayal sufficiently shameless to remain unforgiven seems 
to me to be that of Harold Salemson, the industrious young literary man 


about town. The lurid and distorted series of articles which he sold to an 


american newspaper syndicate should certainty blackball him forever 
in Paris. Taking Harry Crosby’s suicide as a starting point, he wrote, 
as you know, a garbled ‘cross-section of life in the american art colony 


of Paris’ which resembled the ‘findings’ of a cub reporter from Kalamazoo 


who had come to Paris to ‘investigate conditions’. In this series, 
which is doubly ghastly in its capitalization of the Crosby tragedy, the 
reader is presented a confused picture in which Crosby and a vague 


f sensation-seeking ‘cult,’ James Joyce, transition, Montparnasse (inevita- 


: 
4 


_ ply), the Quat’z’Arts ball, Gertrude Stein, drugs, drink, Link Gillespie, 


etc., etc. all appear to be somehow involved in a wild and degenerate 


~ communal orgy. Hot stuff for the folks back home to marvel over with 
their Sunday morning pancakes, but utterly false in its correlations and 


malicious in its implications. The other quarrels and misunderstanding 
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are lost in the multitudinous pleasant tangents of transition, but such — 
a traitorous peddling of gossip and inaccuracy must remain a dirty blotch _ 
on the records. iy 
Three of fransition’s contributors have died; — Howard Weeks, a 
Detroit newspaper man who might have become a fine writer had it not 
been for prohibition ; Baronness Elsa Freitag von Loringhoven, whose 
eccentrically vicious talent was far from negligible, and Harry Crosby. 
Although I had always just-missed meeting Crosby I experienced a sharp : 
shock when I bought a two-day-old Paris newspaper in Budapest one 
morning and read of his suicide. It was the sort of thing that puts ice 
in one’s blood. To me it seemed a terrible mistake, for life promised more _ 
to him than to most of us and his true core of poetic talent would surely 
have crystalized had he persevered. Yet I know but little of his life and 
none of us can judge the solutions others adopt for their own problems. 
The affair was, of course, sensationalized and provided ample material 
for such obscene articles as those which Salemson readily sold ; it gave 
ground for much smug moralizing and indignant ranting about the life 
which is supposed to be lived by the ‘american art colony in Paris.’ From 
what little I have heard I believe it was true that Crosby was eager to 
taste all the sensations life could offer him ; and, having the means, he 
did so. Well, why not ? Such an ambition may not appeal to you or to 
me, but what is there against semeone else trying to achieve it ? The 
attainment requires the courage and fixity of purpose which, bent in 
other directions, produce great pocts, great scientists, great businessmen. 
It seems to me that Crosby’s course was more admirable than a sanely 
mediocre avoidance of all sensation and danger. # 
It would be futile to make these comments and reminiscences of the 
past three years more than a skeleton, and of transition itself I shall 
speak even more briefly, for I know that you, who are so vastly closer 
to its life, are well aware of its successes and failures. Yet,insummar- — 
izing its achievements, your last letter omits many of the factors which 
reinforced the magazine’s central aims. transition created a tremendous 
advance focus on the new work of James Joyce and inspired the illumin- 
ating series of essays written about that work before its completion, — 
it pioneered in presenting english translations of Fargue, Benn, Perse, 
Kafka, Ribemont-Dessaignes, Soupault, Breton, several of the Soviet — 
authors and other important european writers, it introduced into english _ 
the more valuable elements of surréalisme, it started the process of des- Me 
troying the humdrum realism and stylistic banality which have so long 
characterized american fiction, and as you emphasize, it fired the first 
shots in the revolution of the word, related the primitive mentality to _ 
the reality of the presentday and brought forward the dream magic ~ 
of man’s mind. It accomplished these things and many others. It was 
for a long time the only possible outlet for writers whose conception 0 
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form was unorthodox. I am sure that you would be the first to admit 
that, in welcoming experimentation, fransifion sometimes printed manus- 
cripts of small value. But better to have encouraged the man who tried 
to break away from the wornout conventional and failed than to have 
admitted only the man who succeeded in fabricating stories according 
to pattern. I cannot help but believe that transition was a tremendous 
inspiration to all those interested in the progress of modern literature 
and in its being moulded into a vehicule more in touch with the times 
And this was a service which formed a splendid raison d’étre. Through 
it transition must be given its place as an influence on american literature 
in a period which may accurately be called transitional. 

I had intended to outline at some length my reasons for believing that 
transition should go just a bit farther, but at the last moment I have 
decided to refrain. Perhaps after all it is better for transition to become 
silent while the ideas proposed are still fresh than to continue, and risk 
becoming repetitious and monotonous. In any case it is useless to regret : 
better to be thankful that transition has existed, with its discoveries, 
its battles, its controversies, its ideas and its superb work in revivifying 
literature. Although my name trailing along on the reverse of the title 
page has not meant much in the past few issues I have been content to 
see it there for sentimental reasons. Life for me has been pleasanter since 
1927 because of transition’s existence, and I feel certain that many others 
can honestly say the same thing. Possibly I am unjustifiably prejudiced, 
but I suspect that after the twenty numbers of transition american 
literature will be a little different just as all literature has been a little 


different since the publication of Ulysses. 


[wish you the best of luck for the final number, which, because I know 
nothing of the contents, I await with even more eagerness than usual. 
There is so much more that I should like to say, but I am counting on 
your coming to London as soon as you have corrected the last page. of 
proof. And I know an excellent pub where we can talk over the rest. 


Always your friend, 
Bos. 
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Transition and France 


by Philippe Seupault | 


At the moment when Eugene Jolas has decided to suspend the 
publication of transition, it does not seem to me unimportant to 
look back and examine the role played by this review. 

At a time when we stood in France before the collapse of all 
poetic values, when those most qualified to consider poetry had 
become discouraged, and when, for reasons that seem to me su- 
perfluous to enumerate here, those same persons turned their 
attention in other directions, transition represented the only living 


force, the only review which did not despair of poetry, and thus— 


authorized the poets to continue their work. 

Let me cite only one example of the consequences of fransition’s 
existence, to wit, the Revolution of the Word, which Jolas proposed 
not only to our activity, but still more to our spirit. The question 
at stake here was not —as it always was in the case of the ignomin- 
ious Marinetti’s futurism —a game in which only the form was 
considered, but rather a project for an entente between action 
and poetry. In 1927, 1928, and 1929 we could not accept more or 
less witty speculations, attempts at a play on words, or simple 
attempts of a more or less moralising nature. transition, therefore, 
at that period, was a geometric link. 

It was the only ‘ direction ’’ one could |have taken without 
risking defeat from the very beginning. 


At the present time we should, therefore, feel less regret at 
the disappearance of a review which has reached its goal. It can 


die in peace, the direction has been suggested, the impulse has been _ N 


given. 
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MEXICO: Human Skull Encrusted with Mosaic representing Tezcatli- 
poca (British Museum. Photo Beck-MacGregor). 


MEXICO: Stone Mask (British Museum. Photo: Beck-McGregor). 


PERU : Head On Vase (Lindenmuseum. Stuttgart). 


PERU: Terracotta Statue (Trocadero Museum, Paris). 


AZTEC Rock Crystal Skull-Life-Size. (British Museum. Photo 
McGregor). 


HAIDA Totempole. (Coll. Jacobsen. Berlin Museum). 
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THE MACHINE 
AND “MYSTIC AMERICA ” 


by Kugene Jolas 
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| The mechanical surrounds us like a flood. The machine and its relations 
to man is doubtless one of the major problems of the age. Ever more 
accelerated becomes the tempo, ever more whirling are the pistons, ever 
_ more violent is the influence of this titanic instrument upon the thoughs 
and acts of man. 
hi It is in America and Russia that the mechanistic civilization is reaching 
its zenith. America is the leader, however, for on its continent the social 
4 and human structure is ineluctably permeated with the ideology of the 
ns machine. The excited interest which Europe is taking in everything Ame- 
rican is a sign of the times. Not only is this true of the interest in the 
- economic-technological development of the United States, but also its 
creative expression. 


* 
* * 


In His Dance of the Machine, Mr. O’Brien makes a thorough analysis 
of the nature and the influence of the machine as far as America is con- 
cerned. It is a passionate and pessimistic book. He cites thirty characte- 

istics of the machine and draws an ingenious analogy between them and 
‘the qualities of creative expression. As editor of an anthology of the 
Best Short Stories, he is doubtless qualified to judge this with particular 
authority. 

He finds that the influence of the machine on literature is a vitiating 


_ (4) The Dance of the Machine (American Literature and the Industria! Age) 
y Edward J. O’Brien (New York; The Macaulay Company). 

“The Re-Discovery of America by Waldo Frank (New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons). 


one. America, he declares, is producing a mechanistic art, a cheap and — 
inhuman art precisely because the omnipotent machine has corrupted — 
the minds of her writers. “‘ The machine is Calvinistic in its activity and 
pleasing to the Puritan mentality, which... has a passion to predestine as 
well as to be predestined. The Puritan mind is flattered to be the deus ex 
machina ”’, he states. 

Continuing his analogy he says: ** The American short story is as 
cheap as possible. Its emotions are cheap, its characters are cheap,and the __ 
victories of its heroes are cheap... In the American short story the he- __ 
roes have no nervous factor, or at least are designed to have none...The 
American short story is impersonal... It is absolutely designed to be 
interchangeable with its fellows... The ideal put forward by the American 
editor is standardisation... Continuous movement and patter beget 
restlessness... The American magazine is hungry for power... As a result 
of the leveling down process which is so apparent in every magazine of 
large circulation, veneer makes its appearance... The magazine of large 
circulation scorns intelligence of a sort... Without free leisure and spa- 
ciousness, creativeness is impossible... The machine knows its enemies. 
They are the saint, the hero and the artist. It offers mankind a new mysti- 
cism of material things... ”’ 

Mr. O’Brien sums up his views as follows : ‘‘ In my view the only possible 
security for a man, the only way in which he can save his soul (if the phrase 
is not too old-fashioned) is to refuse allegiance to the machine absolutely __ 
and to demand allegiance from it only so far as he permits it to come into " 
personal contact with himself... ” Y 


* 
* * 


Taken as a body, The Dance of the Machine is a significant human 
document. It is the pessimistic view of a condition that is influencing a 
great many sensitive minds today. It is a confession by a man of letters who 
has been intimately associated with the development of American litera- 
ture during the last twenty years. He has shrewdly observed the mechanics 
of the literary factories and,feeling a profound loathing,decided to dissect 
this condition. He issues a call for alarm. 

Mr. O’Brien opposes the machine. There was a time when many of us © { 
had this attitude toward it. We envisaged a wholesale wrecking of the _ 
metallic instruments. Some of us have changed our minds. There isno 
doubt that the machine up to now has not added to human harmony. It ; 
has not particularly lightened humanity’s burden. It is paralyzing and 
even destroying the human and spiritual values. ie a 

It is doubtless true that the cheapness and uniformity of the American — 
short story is due to the influence of the mechanical atmosphere in which _ 
Americans live. But to argue from this fact to the premise that there is 
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a rigorous analogy between this cause and effect seems to me to over- 
state the case. The general low intelligence of the American writer, his 
moral unscrupulousness, his intellectual laziness and his cynicism toward 
life has its analogy in other countries also, Literary standardisation, 
literature as action, is a modern phenomenon the chief cause of which is 
the desire for money. Writing for money has become — ever since that 
pretentions fool Dr. Johnson pronounced his famous dictum — the sine 
qua non of the mercantile literary man. 

Mr. O’Brien assumes that the machine is a being per se independent 
of man’s will. This is perhaps an exaggerated viewpoint, but I doubt if 
the solution of the problem of man’s relation with the machine lies in 
ignoring the existence of the latter. It is ubiquitous and we will have 
to cope with it. It is by transcending it that we can dominate it. The 
present economic system which is misusing the machine will have to go, 
before an intelligent and conscious use of it can be made. When the 
machine is finally able to create leisure, the sense of magic will become 
re-enforced. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Waldo Frank, in his The Re-Discovery of America, is inclined to 
accept the machine, with reservations. He says: ‘‘ Here the machine is 
as surely as was the forest to the savage: to be transfigured by us, as 
was the forest transformed by him... ”’ 

| Mr. Frank has as title, ‘* An Introduction to a Philosophy of American 
Life ’’. But the book impresses me as primarily a manifesto of Mr. Frank’s 
vision of America. It has the Messianic aura of the seer. The term ‘* Ame- _ 
rica ” is a geographical, physical condition. It is an aggregate of values 
that have not yet been brought into a cohesive system. 
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“The machine is used to realize for our nation an imaginative, 
plastic, communicative form ”’, according to Mr. Frank. In discussing 
- * action as decay ”’ he states : ‘‘ Modern science, child of chaos, fulfilled 
our chaos... It had to bring a monster into our midst ; an anarchic mindless 
master in place of God, to trammel us and to rule us... We came to have 
a world in which men, having lost their God, worshipped their own desires. 
_ Therefore the machine, most perfect symbol of personal desire, was 

turned into an idol ; man identified himself with it and made it the object 
of his self-adoration. ” 

_ There is a fearful danger in our growing subjection to the machine, 
_ Mr. Frank believes : ‘‘ We know that from the machine's need to expand 
has grown our ideology of persuasion, our hideous myth of ‘progress, 
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ad an externalanatter’: that mans life is becoming more and 


pitiful rationale of the machine. 
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says Mr. Frank in ‘‘ Mystic America ’’: ‘* Our age is so crowded. with — 
hierophants of the practical traditions — materialists, ‘ realists ’, decora- ‘i 
tors, apologists of every kind of fragmentary view and every cult of 
blindness — that there is no need for those of a like mind to hark back — 
to yellowed pages... A tradition lives only when each succeeding genera- — 
tion recreates it... The practical tradition has its technic... Its passionate — 
commentators fill our daily sheets ; crowd the air and the movies ; subtly - 
bend the young to their way by dating the American birth from Washing 
ton and Franklin, rather than from Columbus and Roger Williams, or — _ 
more properly still — from the native cultures of Maya and Pueblo. ” 
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After examining the American evolution and its relation with the medie- 
val synthesis and present-day Europe, Mr. Frank penetrates into thei 
** American Jungle ” and analyzes its essence. It is a depressing state of | 
affairs which he depicts. The reign of power must be overcome by love. 
He finds that news is a ‘* toy ”. The sinister, pragmatic character of 
“news, our dominant folk art oe is admirably described. ‘‘ The ideal of 
news moving towards truth is probably beyond the present feasible 
limits of the American press ”’, he finds. Is it not rather true that this — 
condition is caused by the standardisation of expression which makes — 
a reporter deform, in exactly the same words, the facts of a crime oran 
accident in New-York as well as in every small-town as far as ‘San : 
Francisco ? The passion for vicarious sensation, rather than wilful desire — 
to hide the truth, dominates the American press. And the use of sterile f} 
words aids this process. aril 


* 
* * 


Mr. Frank sees the solution in his vision of a ‘‘ mystic America ys 
says: ‘© With tragic need America needs groups. Groups to capture g 0 
chaos as consciousness captures the sense. ’’ He envisages a sense of t 
Whole expressed through the unity of a personality. He would set aga 
the present ‘* unconscious ’’ herd feeling the consciousness of th 
tocratic individual. 

He thinks of the future America as ‘* a symphonic nation 
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to this group will be the imagined Whole — the image of a creative nation 
_ which it can work out (and work upon) in its own group life... They will 
_know that life’s oppressions are due to the oppression of a ‘‘ self ’’ clamou- 
ring to be absolute and eternal ; that the way to be free is not to envy 
_ their brother who has the identical problem whatever his place in the sun. 
_ Itself a microcosm of the Whole, the group will accept its chaos to transfi- 
gure it, It will look to itself, nurture itself, find both its rights and its 
_ injustice in itself. And being truly of the Whole, its work will be a univer 


sal action. ” 
* 
* * 


This is a poet’s vision. Mr. Frank seems to feel a scepticism come over 
him, as he goes on : ‘* We are dealing with a world that never yet has 
been : a world which may come true, if it is true (as I believe) that man 
is still an infant, and all his history a cradle story. But it may never be. 
The dangers besetting this recreated man are subtle and vast. lam sure 
he can exist. I am sure, if he comes together with his kind, that there 
will be strength to transform the plain American world. The doubtful test 
is that which will decide whether such men, each overwhelmed by the 

mechanical and inner jungle of our life whose every power is a scattering 
and a marshalling against them, can join; or whether they must live 
alone, each one; and die alone. ” 
Nh * 
*¢ Symphonic ” America is still far away. The new Atlantic World 
which Mr. Frank has in mind will be the prolongation of Europe and 
‘Asia combined. It will be made possible by the human adjustment to 
the mechanical civilization so that not only North-America, but also 
- Latin-America, through mutual inter-penetration of ethnic and cultural 
and linguistic organisms can create a spirit which creates a totality. 
But this totality cannot be achieved at the expense of differentiation. 
The tendency to combat de-centralization is strangely developing and 
_ creating in its wake the menace of a philistine kind of cultural uniformity. 
_ The universal, inter-continental spirit is made possible through the auto- 
~ nomism of outlook and action. This applies not only to the national condi- 
tions, but also to the sectional differences in North-America. 
The first epoch of modern America was the triumph of the Anglo- 
- Saxon. It is not unlikely that the second epoch will be that of the immi- 
grant, or rather a synthesis of the immigrant and Anglo-Saxon spirits. 
‘Yhat may be the new individual entity Mr. Frank envisages. 
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CUBAN MAGIC 


by Alejo Carpentier 


When we speak of the negro, we almost never take into account 
his capacity for adjustment to new surroundings, his ability to transform 
himself wherever he happens to be, to create new traditions for himself. 
The negroes of the West Indies give us a striking example of this faculty 
to get away from the original stock. Living on islands separated by a 
few hours by boat, they resemble each other as little as do Norwegians and 
Spaniards. In Cuba, during the period of sugar production, while the facto- 
ry smokes and trembles, during five long months, one may meet in the 
shadows of the central roofs, many negroes imported from Jamaica and 
Haiti, imported in the real sense of the word as unskilled laborers by 


the American companies, living side by side with native negroes, working fe 


in the cane fieds. They are so different one from the other, that they look 
on each other as enemies and refuse to know each other. The Haitians live 
in grass-huts reminiscent of the first habitations of man. They are drunk- 


ards and love brawls; they raise fighting cocks and sell their women for — 


a few dollars. They have the cult of the voodoo, which is unknown to the 


Cuban negroes. The Jamaican works in the boiler-rooms. He brings the _ 


spirit of the Salvation Army, hymns accompanied on the harmonium, 
whiskey and blue denim shirts ‘* with ventilation holes ”. His women 
wear bigplumed hats like those we no longer see except in the photos of 
German princesses. He is English and shows pride in his superiority. __ 
The Cuban country negro is gentle, optimistic and lazy. He openly 


despises those imported negroes ‘‘ who bawl like dogs ’’. He generally — 


lives with his wife until death but is often faithfully bigamous. When the 


sale of cane sugar is bad, he becomes the victim of Wall Street ; “« Jewish il 
birds ” (pajaro judio) hunt the ticks on the lean flanks of his cattle as — 


he strums his guitar and sings : 
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I’Tl not cut the cane ; 

let the wind blow it down! 

or let the women cut it 

With the rolling of their bellies ! 

And then he dances in the sunlight, talks polities, states his sympathy 
for the candidate symbolised by the shark with the straw-hat or by the 
peasant wearing a star, and just as soon as he earns a few pennies, he 
goes and buys boxes of sardines or tuna-fish at the village grocery-store. 

The Cuban negro of the lower classes has retained among his customs a 
certain barbaric side, the charm of which is emphasized by the contrast 
with the way he lives. Havana, with its port, its skyscrapers, its visiting 
stars, its incredibly numerous automobiles : the country, with its hundreds 
of sugar factories, its emigrants from all over, have not essentially changed 
his habits. He may wear American overalls, read the newspapers, and 
even dance the fox-trot : that does not alter the fact that in case of sick- 
ness he will always prefer the witch doctor to the doctor. He is afraid of 
witchcraft, and has a weakness for the things ‘* from over there’, although 
none of his ancestors wanted to be re-patriated after the abolition of 
slavery. 

For the black man the witch doctor continues to be a great force in 
the country and even in the cities. At Regla, near Havana, between the 
* caiman ” grocery — recognizable by its apple-green front — and a 
bust of Lenine erected by Communist workers, there lives a witch doctor 

in whose house I witnessed some first-class magic ceremonies. When 
. he came to, after having been in a trance that made him proffer some dis- 
Te quieting prophecies, he repeated over and over as he shook his head : 
“ You white folks are unhappy. You dont understand the magic side of 
life. You dont know the exciting action of embos and _ contreeembos 
(witch-craft and counter-witchcraft). That’s why no woman really 
becomes attached to you, and that’s why your enemies persecute you for 
so many years. How much trouble a man avoids by knowing the science !”’ 

One day old Ta made me a present of a prayer printed on wrapping 
paper, written in large black type. I transcribe it faithfully : 

i Prayer to the Just Judge 
: ‘«« There are lions and lionesses pursuing me. May they stop, as our Lord 
: Jesus-Christ stopped before the Just Judge, when he said to him: I see 
my enemies arriving. May they have hands, but may they not touch me ; 
may they have eyes, but may they not see me; may they have feet, but 
may they not reach me. I drink their blood ; and I crush their hearts. 
Because I wear the holy garment in which your son was wrapped, and 
through it I will set myself free from prisons, evil tongues, sorceries, and 
witchcraft. I put my trust in the Holy Trinity and in the milk that 
blessed the breast of the very holy Holy Mary. Deliver me, Lord, from my 
7a enemies, as you delivered Jonas from the belly of the whale. Mr. Saint- 
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John, I ask you, in the name of the bitter saliva that you swallowe SY 
the crucifixion. God with me ; I with him ; God before me; I behind him. _ 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. . MNT e HAC iene Ge 

‘* Note—He who carries this prayer with him will be saved from the per-— 
secution of justice, and will triumph over his enemies. His sleep will not 
be troubled by the bites of scorpions, spiders and similar animals. If he 
has a wife, she will bear children without difficulty. It may be useful to’ 
know this prayer by heart for unexpected cases. ”’ ‘ 

In the country the sorcerers generally live in huts made of palm-leaves, _ 
recognizable by a horn placed on one corner of the roof ora piece of chain 
hanging near the door. My friend, the sorcerer of Regla, lived in a bourgeois 
house, with a red tile roof. You first entered a drawing-room with Louis 
XV furniture. On the wall there was a large “ portrait " of Christ showing 
a heart pinned like a trinket on his robe. On several small tables there 
were Watteau shepherdesses in porcelaine. Behind the door hung a baro- 
meter with the inscription : ** God bless our home. ”’ 

The sacred chamber was in a little court-yard. I have never been able 
to see the sorcer r’s altar from very near (he hardly let me get nearthe | 
entrance.) It was a large low table covered with lace, on which there was — 
a crucifix, a statuette of Saint Barbara, one of the “ Virgin of Charity ”’ of 
the ‘*Cobra’’ (1), and an image of Saint Lazarus. On the same table there 
were gourds full of gravel, stone, rusty nails with little necktiesmadeof 
corn-husks, brooms out of cock-feathers, a stuffed toad, two turtle shells 
and some glass necklaces. i 

The black witch-doctors know the secret lives of the Christian divinities. 
For them the crucifix represents Obatala, an androgynous God, symboli- 
sing the creative powers of nature — one of the great saints of afro-cuban _ K 
sorcery, Saint-Barbara, with sword in hand, wearing a many-pointed 
crown, changes her sex and becomes the god Shango, who is the most 
respected of them all. The Cobra “ Virgin of Charity ”’ takes the name of 
Ochum, and sees herself being worshipped as one of the favorite women __ 
of Shango-Saint Barbara... Saint Lazara, ennobled by the black identity __ 
of Babyou-Ayé, represented by hideous lithographs in which we see dogs 
lickings his wounds, is invoked like a great medical divinity (a girdle of 
a serpent’s skin applied on the abdomen with a prayer to St. Lazarus- 
Babyou-Ayé, is enough to heal the most serious indigestion). All this 
holy group receives offerings and food.Catholic ex-voto offerings and paper 
flowers : “* food *’ made of chicken, goat or pig’s meat. arene 

A visit to the sorcerer may have the gravest consequences. He has the _ 
power to provoke the violent death of our enemies, to make us win in a 
lottery, to heal our sickness, to prevent a woman from deceiving us 
He makes a diagnostic by throwing thirty shells into the air; he discove 


(1) Province of Santiago, in Cuba. — Virgen de la Caridad del Cobre. 
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_ the numbers that bring you luck on the wings of a moth... But his greatest 

_ power lies in “* making the saint come down ”’. When the ceremony is 

_ about to take place, the parents, friends and customers of the sorcerer are 
very mysteriously invited. Behind closed doors the faithful mcet in the 

_magic chamber. Three drums announce dance rhythms—toques which are 
known only to the initiate. A subject, generally a woman, or the sorcerer 
himself, takes his seat in the center of the room. Around him forms first a 
circle of women, turning from left to right, and holding each other around 
the waist. A second circle, men this time, closes in on the first one by 
turning in the other direction. The drums sound exasperating percussions 
(they play without stopping for hours, accompanying the same song in 
carabali, (from Calabar) on five or six notes. ) The two magnetic circles 
keep on turning around the subject. The men sweat, drop their shirts and 
stand pressing their chests against each others’ backs. The voices grow 
shrill. The musicians tap on the buck-skin with all their might. Hoodooed 
by the implacable repetition of the same theme, the dancers clench their 
fists, and roll frightened eyes. They cry out from sheer nervousness, with- 
out being able to stop. The fogues create a powerful drunkenness... At 
the end, the subject, having become ecstatic, falls backward, eyes bulging, 
and foaming at the mouth. Then the circles are broken, and those present 

_ start asking questions. The saint who possesses the subject speaks through 
his mouth, dictating to him obscure prophecies, and giving strange advice 
about the affairs of each one present. 

When the saint grows tired of answering, they bring the patient back 
to consciousness by crying: ‘‘ Sensiribo, senseribo, espémancao. ” (1). 
Then the saint goes up to heaven and the faithful try to get over their 
excitement, by drinking swallows of white rum. 

Certain sorcerers add to their afro-catholic rituals those of spiritism. 
With them the ceremony does not change in aspect, but instead of using 
real negro spirituals, they make the saint come down with a long litany : 
| Oleli, Olela, 

Jesus-Christ transmittor, 

Mahomet transmittor, 

Allan Kardec, transmittor 

Shango transmittor, 

Oleli, Olela... 

The practice of sorcery is forbidden in Cuba, and the sorcerers have 
_ lived under the constant menace of the police, ever since the time when, 
about twenty years ago, some of them sacrificed white children. But each 
time one of them is arrested, he defends himself with the same argu- 
_ ment: 
"You wont find anything in my house but Christian images. Is it 
against the law to have a Catholic altar at home ? ”’ 
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Almost all the black news-venders, wandering musicians, virtuosos of 
the drum and Chinese trumpet during the election feasts, the bums and 
vagabonds belong to the secret order of the nanigos. There’s a reason. 
If you are a nanigo, there is no danger that the ‘* brethren” will abandon 
you. They have sworn to help each other. If you are in prison, you won’t 
lack for tobacco, nor tins of crab meat and rice. If your “ negra ” is 
untrue to you, you will know it in a few hours. If you avenge yourself by 
knifing someone, the ecobias (companions) will hide you in their homes. __ 

The groups (or Juegos) of nanigos are thus nothing more than mutual 
protection societies. But since with the negro, magic preoccupations are 
ever present,the nan go feasts,which are held by carefully outwitting police 
surveillance, turn into great incantational, musical and choregraphic cere- 
monies. Three ‘** nanigo games ”’ still exist in Havana, at Regla, and in 
the section of Pilar called : Efo- Abacara, Ensenillen and the Enellequellé — 
groups which are otherwise hostile to each other. 

The nanigos do not practice certain kinds of sorcery. Their temple — 
generally a little room painted red — encloses as its only sacred symbol, 

a kind of monstrance of shells representing Eribo,a divine being of a rather 
vague character, symbolising the Sun and Good, as well as the Great Ar- 
chitect, or the forces of nature. 

The great secret of the nanigos may be found in the Ecue. This is a little 
casket placed beside the altar of Eribo. During the feast of Juego, an infer- 
nal grating sound rises continuously from this mysterious box : 
Rrrrrrrruuuuuhhhhh, Rrrrrrruuuuuhhhh, Rrrrruuuuuhhh. This sounds 
something like a very distant roll of thunder, and something like the 
crooning of pigeons. But nothing really resembles this noise. No rhythmic 
interval lets us assume that here is a drum or an instrument of any kind. | 
During the ceremonies before the door of the temple, this insistent, 
unequal, sometimes choppy noise finally becomes more of an obsession 
than the singing of the faithful. J 

The most important nanigo ceremony, that of the initiation rites, be- 
gins at midnight on a Saturday and lasts, without stopping, till dusk the 
following evening. Each neophite has to pay four dollars as a fee and bring 
a black rooster, whose feathers serve for his purification and the meat for 
the making of the “ food for the dead ’’. (Of course, the new ecobio, 
as in every club, must be presented by two other members of the group). aan 

To get ready for the initiation the neophite takes off his shirt and 
flannel (every Cuban negro wears a colored flannel). Somebody draws — i" 
seven crosses on his body with yellow chalk. He is then led blind-folded 
to the room called ‘* famba ”’, or temple, the door of which is covered 
with magic signs, in chalk. He is asked to kneel down before the altar, — ‘ 
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p : which he will not see until he has reached the higher degree.The diabolito, 
in official costume, brushes his teeth with the feathers of the black rooster. 
_ The Nazako spits a mixture of blood and cane alcohol on his head. At the 


invitation of the Jsue, the neophite must then recite the pater noster in 
the apapa language : 

Encodo, endiminoco : 

Arakoroko, arabé soua. 

Enquico bagarofia 

Aguasike el-bongo 

Obon Yamba. 

He crosses himself saying : 
Sankantion, Manantion, 
dira 
Sankantion, Manantion 
yubeé 


Then the Iyamb asks him : 
Do you swear to tell the truth ? 
Yes, Sir! 
Why do you come to this society ? 
Because I want to help my brethren. 

The new ecobio then receives instructions about his rights and duties. 
His brethren will not abandon him. They will aid him in poverty, perse- 
cutions or vengeance. But they will become his enemy, if he deceives 
them, or if he reveals their secrets. A nanigo cannot be a pederast, but 
he is advised never to desire the women of his brethren. 

After this first phase of the initiation, the ecobio leaves the temple, 
led by the Nazako Drums. call the diablito who suddenly bursts out of 
the ‘ famba ” chamber, jumping like a foolish bird. He wears a silk 
suit with red and blue checks, and surmounted by a cowl. He is masked 
in black, and above his forehead there open two enormous eyes 
made of painted cotton sewn with white thread.A girdle of bells, and bells 
on his ankles and wrists. In one hand he carries Macombo’s stick (the 
sceptre of exorcism), With the other he brandishes a little broom made of 
rooster feathers. The diabolito dances frantically. He hurls himself against 
the neophites to frighten them. He threatens them, he walks on their 
bare feet. The “ new ones ”’ let him do it, feeling much honored. 
Bells and drums sound. The ballet will last a day and a half. 

Numerous ceremonies follow each other. Collective dances, dances 
for the dead of the brotherhood, dances for Eribo, purification dances... 
Towards eleven o’clock in the morning the drums stop momentarily to 
make room for the improvisors, who are well versed in the secret language 
of the nanigos. These latter exchange ready-made formulas which they 


combine or paraphrase according to the tone of the dialogue. Each one 
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wants to prove that he knows’ more than the athe . Scant 
taps on the drums which they hold under their arms, proverbs, 
or liturgical terms are gaily exchanged : 

Anabica poro; anabica fori bongo (now that I have taught you ue 
that, you want to tear my eyes out). ee Bh i 
Binga, sanga molopo (you've drunk too much)! ay 
Etia cufon, enancania erobia (you are wrong: I am an urn of seaeneey Gh 

Mamalleneca, mamam lUlebon, ecunon caniban, pa como umbarain ileison ii 
(your mother, who was only an old bitch in Guinea, would like to ‘think - ; 
she was somebody here). Ta ie 

Acua embore loroqui mangué (the goat is castrated only once), Ne ae 

Bacribafion enkiko na nonga nangrin Bongo (I'll kill you like a rooster 
and fill a big drum with your blood.) ia 

Ataberé, monina que enidagame (keep quiet, the whites will hear you, 
if you are not careful). ia 

About an hour before sunset there begins the final initiation rite. During ~ 
the afternoon the Nazako has prepared the Jriampo, or the meal for the i 
dead. In a terra cotta jar he has boiled the meat of black roosters with “4 
pieces of banana, name, a kind of American potato, sugarcane seasoned © 
with rum, tobacco crumbs, ground nuts, spice and black powder. The | 
jar is put down before the ‘“ famba”’ chamber,in a circle drawn with yellow — Y 
chalk. The initiates are kneeling all round. Then the sorcerer makes a — 
trail of gun-powder from the door of the temple to the magic circle. The : 
last diabolito, guardian of the funeral meal, begins to dance, as, stick in 
hand, he threatens those who have just been initiated. Suddenly a little 
flame rises from the powder. The circle blazes up. Then the new ecobios — | 
rise and throw themselves at the diabolito. Above the red smoke one of 
the initiates is seen to jump up, grab the jar and run off to throw it far 
away, in a rocky place, where it it is understood that the dead qs Abel 
for their food ”’ . 

Eribo, acue, acue: ; PAA Het 
mosongoribo, acue, acue.. 

A final hymn, a rhythmic walk around the famba chamber, eal ie Mi 
‘« brethren ” leave, arm in arm, drunk, exhausted, fancy by eighteen a 
hours of percussion. ) aN. a 


Translated from the French ue 
FREDERICK M. MURRAY, ~ i 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LET US HAVE ORDER IN VERTIG® 


Led by the editor-in-chief of Transition, the procession of iconoclasts 
marches in the wastes of dialectic and of dream seeking a new synthesis. 
Here there are no fruits; neither logical processes nor a-logical images 
can beget new values. Art is a process in which the environment is a partner, 
while abstractions of the dialectic or images of dreamlife are shadows 
of the individual. In the matrix of a new synthesis three elements are 
vital : the social setting, the individual in relation to it and the inner life 
of the artist. 

The inner life, of its own ressources, cannot yield a synthesis. Giants 
have gone into the underground (we have only to think of the quarries 
of Angelo and Dostoievsky) and have emerged with works of art; but 
they worked by the light of the Christian synthesis. Except for dead souls, 
that synthesis is dead. 

To look to dreams, Freudian mythologies and rationalisation for the 
next unifying values is to be stubbornly opaque. That way lies bombast 
and mental dishonesty — witness the dream stories of the contributors to 
the last issue of Transition. 

To investigate the possibilities of new word-patterns while thinking in 
terms of the old syntax and grammar is fatuous. 

To incline backward into Catholic metaphysics (as T. S. Eliot has done), 
or into orientalisms, humanisms etc is a form of malingering — the patient 
refuses to get out of bed. A fugue from reality, whether into the past with 
its petrified values, or into the more fascinating underground of latent 
consciousness, is not the direction in which literature will find its ideology. 
Is there another path ? 

Whether or not one is a communist, or believes in the materialistic con- 
ception of history or in applied Marxism,in Russia the material exists for 
a new social synthesis. As we have pointed out, the social setting or the 
form of institutions is a basic, if silent, partner in any ideology. Many of 
our manifesto-writers have been of the belief that America is working out 
a mechanistic synthesis which might be fruitful for art, but if in Russia 
the social organization is a head of technology, in America technology is 
ahead of social organization. 

Watch and work with Russia ! Exchange ideas with it. Study its creative 
patterns in music, drama, stage-production, scientific research. Examples 
are too numerous to quote but we might point to their new Institute of 
the Musical Arts and Sciences as a typical activity when scholarship is 
free from bureaucracy and money-values. 

If this proposal is hard on those who live in the capitalistic settings, 
they, too, have work to do. They must be surgeons of their time as Balzac 
was of his period. Satire must be the weapon (as Joyce divined wiih his 
great inner eye) and not saccharine methodology as with Proust or herma- 
phroditic toga poses as with Eliot. Transition has chosen its name wisely- 
irony is the instrument of periods of transition. It is not an accident that 
psycho-analysis coincides with the breakdown of Western values ; but 
preoccupation with libido is a confession of failure to fight the milieu. 
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the ramifications of money-values on character was not followed-up. 
A hundred fertile themes are at hand; if a Bertrand Russell sees them, 
he is not creative ; or a Wyndham Lewis, and he is a loud-speaker on im- 
provised instruments. ie 

Let every writer who is mentally honest put aside his ambitious manus- 
cripts and do spade-work. Transitional forms are merely marginalia of 
technic — the quest must be for themes, for a melos, through the judgement 
and destruction of old values. This will give us satire and more satire, with 
order in vertigo on the way to the new synthesis. 


New- York. FREDERICK N. SARD. 


LEPETER FHOM THE SOUTHWEST 


Dear mr. Jolas: 


i do believe that i can and am spreading your influence out in this coun- 
try where we are so rich in * artists ’’: that is patriotic photographers, 
gentlemen who are very concerned with all kinds of advertisements and 
call it art. taos & santa fe, some but on the whole i’ll pat your back and you 
pat mine, but as far as esthetic theory is concerned: there is nothing : 
they merely live on the fat of the land. i asked a dr: g store proprietor in 
taos (descended from de vargas) ‘* what store for taos? ” and he was 
quite grandiloquent about commercial prospects: ‘“‘ why these artists 
bring real people to taos (with dipthong inflection) : rich guys from new 
yoak ”’ and gawd but they do carry it out. MARY AUSTIN (capitals 
hers) says she is not for frweaak art. and if i were to descend to personal- 
ities there wd be a swell opportunity for a wise crack. so it is. 

but there [S a new dawn rising all over the country and i do maintain 
that much of it will well from proletarian stimuli and the tecnic will be 
your own influence: transition. i know any number of cattle punchers, 
bootleggers, indian traders out here that are the real stuff and they live free 
of ammurican commercialisms and drink hard liquor and are damn fine 
philosophers. (even d. h. lawrence likes the rotten liquor in this country 
better than wine on the mediterranean) and the material is here, but what | 
do we have ? pictures advertising steinway pianos, verse and prose saying 
** come on the indian detour (santa fe, so many bucks) and SEE the south- 
west, commercialized religion in a primitive form ala cook. 

i try to combat it. 

it rather grieves me that proletarians and transition shd be at logger- 
heads. they shd work hand in hand in at least some respects (as concerns 
literature, let us say) the revolutionary concept in respect to organization 
and esthetic preoccupation are not at cross-purposes, rather otherwise. a 

as a legitimate digression is not the american caravan diluted ? why — 
not some vigour ? transition has it and a few others in different solutions. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. ea 


Albuquerque, New Mexivo. 
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GLOSSARY 


Dr. C. G. Jung, the author of ‘ Individual Psychology ”’, “* Mutations 
of the Libido ”’, ** Psychological Types ”’ etc., lives in Zuerich, Switzerland. 

His article « Psychology and Poetry» is published with the permission 
of the Publishe:s, Durker und Diinihaupt, Bertin. 


* 
* * 


I take pleasure in presenting the Cambridge Experiment Manifesto 
which I asked Mr. J. Bronowski to prepare in order to give a documentary 
idea of the new currents in young England. Mr. Bronowski requests me to 
inform transition readers that he is editing ‘‘ The European Caravan ”’, 
and that he would be pleased to receive manuscripts from English, Irish, 
and American writers resident in Europe. His address is: Jesus College, 
Cambridge, England. 


* 
* * 


Antonin Artaud lives in Paris, where he directs, with Roger Vitrac, the 
_ Jarry Theatre. 


* 
* * 


Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes, who has appeared in transition before, 
is now editing Bifur in Paris. 


* 
* * . 

Philippe Soupault recently published Le Grand Homme. His Last Nights 
of Paris appeared in New York some time ago in an English translation by 
William Carlos Williams. 

* 
* * 


__§. M. Eisenstein is the creator of the film Potamkine, and recently com- 
pleted The General Line. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Alfred Doeblin is a neurologist living in Berlin. He has published a 
number of remarkable books, among them ‘ Mountains, Seas and 
Giants ’’, before his present novel. 
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Marius Lyle lives in Bavaria. 


* 
* * 


Daphne Carr has published little since she first appeared in ‘* Others ”. 


Dorothy Boillotat lives at Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


* 
* * 


Norman McLeod is editor of Morada which appears at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


* 
* * 
Murray Godwin is now editor of Science and Invention in New York. 


* 
* * 


Charles Duffis connected with the Foreign Office in London. He is the 
author cf « A Handbook on Hanging ». 
* 
x * 


Tristan Tzara was one of the initiators of the Dada movement in Zuerich, 
together with Huelsenbeck, Arp, and Ball. The present fragment is part of a 
long poem which is to appear in Paris soon. 


as 
A. Lincoln Gillespie Jr. lives in Cagnes s/M, where he is completing his 
first book for a New York firm. 
* 
* * 


Bernard Fay, the author of a well-known History of French Literature, 
recently published Benjamin Franklin,in English which was selected by the 
Literary Guild as one of their successful offerings. 


Pr 
Kay Boyle will bring out a book of short stories with Jonathan Cape- 
Harrison Smith this fall. 
Pa 
Rainer Maria Rilke who died two years ago, hailed from Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia. He is one of the great lyric poets in the German language. 


* 
* * 


Carl Einstein is the author of books on Modern Art and is at present edi- 
ting Documents in Paris. 
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“e Vincent Huidobro is of Chilean birth. He has written and published books 
in both Spanish and French. 

Aish ; 

* * 


Alejo Carpentier is a native of Havana. He is also a bi-lingual writer. 


* 
* * 


Georg Von der Vring is a young German poet living in Berlin. 


* 
* * 


_ Roger Vitrac is the author of Victor, ou les Enfants au Pouvoir. His new 


_ play, Trafalgar, is scheduled for production by the Jarry Theatre this 
summer. 


eee a * 
Bi * * 


as Jacques Baron, a dissident surrealist, recently published Paroles, a book 
of poems. 


eal * 
Ray \! * * 
ae __ André Delons has contributed to Les Cahiers du Sud and Bijur. 


. des : | 


une 
nay Paul Bowles, first revealed in transition, lives in New York. 


} f q 7 *x 
: ; { * * 

2 Hart Crane’s long awaited The Bridge has just been published by the 

___ Black Sun Press in Paris. He lives in Brooklyn. 


Wiis : * 
J RGe ARN : * * 


Y ae Sidney Hunt is both painter and poet. He lives in London. 


(re } i ‘ t * 
, ari ME AMA : NAR MANICT pany * * 


ake ‘ i : 


_ Pauline G. Schindler lives in Carmel, Cal. 


* 
* * 


Re Samuel Beckett, an Irish poet and essayist, is instructor at the Ecole 
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*** 


Dudley Fitts is a contributor to the Hound and Horn. 
* 
* * 


Charles Henri Ford is editor of Blues which is now appearing in New 
York. 


Elmira Stevens lives in New Jersey. 


* 
* * 


Georges Hugnet is a young French poet who has appeared in La Revue 
Européenne, Cahiers du Sud, and numerous other magazines. 


+ 
* * 


Whit Burnett is now traveling in the Balkans as correspondent for the 
Consolidated Press. 


* 
* * 
Carola Gideon-Welker lives in Zuerich, Switzerland. 
7 
* * 


Stuart Gilbert’s Ulysses, an exhaustive exegesis of James Joyce’s book, 
will be published by Faber & Faber, London, shortly. 


* 
* * 
Bob Brown has now settled in Paris after a long stay in Brasil. 
* 
* * 
Parker Tyler is an associate editor of Blues. 
+ 
* * 
Edward Weston is an American photographer living in Carmel, Cal. 
fe 
* * 


V. F. Calverton is the author of The Bankruptcy of Marriage. He also 
edits, together with S. D. Schmalhausen, the Modern Quarterly. 


* 
* * 


Archibald MacLeish lives on a farm in New Hampshire. His new book 
New Found Land has just been issued by the Black Sun Press in Paris. 


* 
* * 
Harold Rosenberg writes from Brooklyn. 


ay ee 


_ Glossary 
e . * 
ye ‘ hy ein she 
__ Max Rychner is editor of the Neue Schweizer Rundschau. 
; * 
* * 
Claire Goll’s novel, A Pearl, is to be issued soon by Alfred Knopf in New 


York. Ivan Goll is a poet and novelist writing, as does Claire Goll, in both 
German and French. 


Richard Thoma lives In Paris. 
* 
* * 
Joseph T. Shipley is a poet and novelist living in New York. He is, among 
other things, the author of a French Anthology of Poetry. 
* 
* * 
J. Saunders Redding sends his sto y from the South. 


* 
* * 


Richard Johns is the editor of Pagany published at Boston. Mass. 


*x 
y, * * 


Jeannings Rice sends his story from New York. 


Emanuel Carneyali is still in a hospital in Italy. 


* 
* * 


Syd S. Salt writes from New York. 
* 
* * 
Pierre Audard is a frequent contributor to Cahiers du Sud. 


* 
* * 


« A. E. Fisher is a student at the Carnegie School of Technology,Pittsburgh, 
Neha ena ii 
ale 


Maurice L. Shapiro lives in New York. 


* 
* * 


i Robert Sage is now stationed in London as correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune. 


is. Bieta Nunes hee soy 


transition 


* 
* * 


Xavier Abril lives in Lima, Peru, where he is connected with the advance- 
guard magazine Amauta. 


* 
* * 


Forrest Anderson writes from New York. 


* 
* * 
Norman Schur did not send an address. 


* 
* * 


Joseph Sima is a young Czecho-Slovakian artist. 
* 
* * 
Pauline Leader lives in New York 
* 
* * 


Through a printer’s error, the poem, Prayer, published in the last number 
of transition, was given without the author’s name. The poem is by J. 
Bronowski. 


” 
x * 


Benjamin Crémieux is a French critic and the author of a History of 
Modern Italian Literature. 
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QUARTERLY EXPERIMENTAL JOURNAL 


Of inclusive definitions, eclectique tecnics, universal art, 
regional literature embodying the sublimation of the whole, 
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plays: translations from the continent: modern spanish 
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future 
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Other Bookstores handling Transition are 


PARIS: 
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W. H. Smith, Booksellers, 248, 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


NOTICE 


Ve call your attention to the following announcement which 
as appeared in each number of transition 


We are not responsible for 
unsolicited mss. nor will 

we enter into correspondence 
about them. In no ease will 
mss. be returned unless 
accompanied by sufficient 
international postal coupons. 
Stamps of any other country 
than France are useless to us. 


We have on hand hundreds of mss.,many of which were 
iccompanied by foreign stamps, many by no stamps at all. 
They will not be returned unless our regulation is complied 
with. Should you desire the return of your mss. kindly write 
immediately, as we plan to liquidate all transition’s business 
hy August first, 1930, and no claims will be considered after 
that date. 
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BACK NUMBERS 


The following numbers of transition are out of print. 


Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 8. 


Up till August 1, 1930, orders sent to our Paris office will 
be filled at the following prices. 


Single Copies nos. 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 ¢ 6O or 15 fr. 
99 55 nos. 13, 14, 15, 18 $ 1.25 or 30 fr. 
os > no. 16/17 (double no.) $ 1.75 or 40 fr. 
¥ y no. 19/20 (double no.) $ 1.50 or 30 fr. 


Aiter August first, 1930, kindly address all orders to our 
agents : 


Agent for Great Britain 


William Jackson Ltd. 18 took’s Court, Cursitor St. London E. C. 4 


Agent for the United States 


~The Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 47th St. New York City. U. S. 


Agent for France 
The Shakespeare Book-Shop, 12 Rue de 1’Odéon, Paris 6°. 
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